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PEEFACE 


My former work was published for the purpose of intro- 
ducing to the English reader scenes in a remote part of the 
globe, of which no other descriptions were available, and I 
attempted nothing beyond a narrative of incidents and 
observations as they were noted down from day to day, such 
as I considered would suffice to explain and illustrate my 
pictorial representations. In the present work the higher 
interest of the subject has induced m^ to attempt to pro- 
duce information of a more elevated character, intended 
to satisfy, in some respects at least, the wishes of the Geo- 
logist, Botanist, Ethnologist, and other scientific scholars, 
who invariably expect to find in an account of a new country 
materials likely to extend the circle of their favourite study, 
or strengthen the truths on which it is founded. 

There were other demands to satisfy, to which, it will be 
found, I have tried to pay the same deference. Our commerce, 
prodigious as are its operations, is, it is well known, capable 
of infinite expansion, and I have laid open a field of almost 
incalculable extent, where enterprise, skill, and industry are 
sure to find a profitable investment. Having suggested the 
establishment of a Fair on the Indian frontier, I may be per- 
mitted to say that this was not made without a knowledge of 
what is passing in another part of Asia. The “ Yermak” at 
Irbit, on the frontier of Siberia, has within the past ten years 
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risen from one of comparative insignificance to great im- 
portance. Its commercial transactions in February last 
amounted to more than 12,000,000^. 

For those of my compatriots who have been alarmed by 
the approaches of Russia to our Indian Empire, I have 
faithfully stated every step that has recently been made in 
this direction, and afforded them an opportunity of learning 
her present position on the north of the Himalaya. Her 
existing relations with China, now that we are engaged in 
a war with its Government, will doubtless give increased 
interest to the facts I have been enabled to collect respect- 
ing the several advances she has skilfully made into Chinese 
territory, and the consequent extraordinary development of 
her own. 

I am indebted to several of the Russian officers who 
were employed in the great expedition into Manjouria for 
facilities in acquiring information during my travels, and I 
beg them, and numerous Asiatic friends, to whom I am 
under similar obligations, to accept my grateful thanks. 

With regard to the Illustrations, it is here necessary to 
state that to the numerous landscape series, engraved from 
my own drawings, I have added a few characteristic por- 
traits, copied from a work recently published by the Russian 
Government. 

I have only to express an earnest hope that the efforts 
1 have made to render this second production more valu- 
able than the first, will be accepted as a proof that I am 
not insensible of the indulgence I have received from my 
critics. 


Bromptoiii July^ 1860. 
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THE UPPER AND LOWER AMOOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

FLIGHT OF cmCASSlA>' PUISOXERS. 

Intelligence lias reached England from time to time, for 
the last ten or a dozen years, of Russian acquisitions in 
central Asia, stretching out far toAvards the Himalaya ; and 
in 1857 of that A'ast tract of countrj^ the valley of the Amoor, 
said to have been ceded by the J'^mporor of China to the 
Emperor of Russia, Letters and paragraphs on the subject 
have frequently appeared in the public prints, some of them 
having an apparent air of truth from the details set forth : 
but they had evidently been written Avithout a proper knoAV- 
ledge of the country, and had no foundation in fact. Up to 
the latest advices no modern geographer has published any 
reliable description of these regions ; and no recent traveller, 
it was believed, had penetrated its alleged interminable 
steppes and Cyclopean mountain chains. In short it Avas 
regarded as a Urra incognita quite as much by the scientific 
as by less learned readers. 

As I had passed several years exploring this remote por- 
tion of the globe, and was the only European who had been 
permitted to enter the new Russian territory, it suggested 
itself to me, that a detail of my wanderings in these enor- 
mous tracts of mountain, valley, and plain, which Russia 

B 
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RUSSIAX ACQUISITIONS. 


has added to her empire and colonised with a warlike race, 
might be considered of some interest to my countrymen. 
It must be understood, in the first place, that this additional 
Russian territory extends over more than two-thirds of her 
southern Siberian frontier, Avhich is about 6500 miles in 
length, commencing on the Caspian in 44“ lat. N. and 51° 
long. E., and ending in 53“ lat. N. and 142“ long. E. Its 
most southern ptiint is in 42“ lat. N. and 80“ long E. The 
breadth of these accpiisitions varies very much at dilFerent 
points, and will be best understood by a reference to the 
map. 

The importance of such an increase of power to. a sta*e, 
previously one of the most considerable of the European 
monarchies, cannot be understood without knowiiiff the 
sources of material prosperity which exist within tlie.se new 
provinces. Mineral wealth of incalculable amount and 
agricultural produce in prodigious abundance, form but 
two items in their resources, 'fhe various tribes that in- 
habit distinct portions will also be found to claim attentive 
consideration. 

I am far from being an alarmist, and, with the opportu- 
nities 1 have enjoyed of knowing the state of feeling in 
Russian society, I ought to be the last person to suggest ap- 
prehension of evil from the accumulation of the elements of 
a predominating influence in the hands of an absolute sove- 
reign ; but the Knglish statesman will not, I am sure, shut 
his eyes to the fact, that Russian territory has now very 
nearly approacthed the possessions of Great Britain in India, 
and whatever my opinions may be, he may not unreasonably 
exiiect that a government which advances in the East at 
this rate of progress, may desire sooner or later, to expand 
her territorial limits to the southward. To him the con- 
tingency may seem inevitable, of a further stride across the 
Himalayas to (.alcutta : but even if such intentions were 
entertained, of wdiich there is no proof, ample employment 
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for many years to come will be found for the present en- 
lightened raler of this colossal empire, in the development 
of the resources of Kussia on the vast steppes of central 
Asia, in the region of the Amoor, and on the island of 
Karapta or Saghalien with its commodious harboiirs and ex- 
tensive coalfields, and in the establishment throughout these 
regions of that civil and military system which will bring 
it in perfect harmony with Russia on the Dmna, Don, Oural, 
and the Volga. 

Unwilling to detain the reader by merely prefatory 
matter, I commence my explorations from the Siberian 
frontier. 

Semipalatinsk, or Seven Palaces, stands on the frontier 
between Siberia and the Kirghis Steppe, in lat. 50° 30' N. 
and long. 80° E., and at above 775 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is so named from seveil mounds lying near the 
town, traditionally the remains of royal residences; but if 
this be the case they were erected when the art of building 
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palaces was in its infancy. Unless a great change has taken 
place in this district, it is difficult to account for such edifices 
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SIBERIAN MERCHANT. 


being raised here, for the country around is a barren plain, 
with several stagnant lakes, occasional patches of grass, and 
numerous hillocks formed by the wind whirling the sandy 
soil into heaps. 

The town, consisting principally of wooden buildings, 
stands on the eastern bank of the Irtisch. It is a long line 
of houses set back about 150 yards from the river, facing the 
south-west, with a vicAV over the Kirghis Steppe, which 
stretches out in that direction for more than a thousand 
miles. A wide road separates the houses from gardens that 
extend along the river bank. Here melons and water 
melons are grown of a large size, and of a most delicious 
flavour, Avithout the aid of glass. They are sold at a very 
cheap rate — five or six for tenpcnce. 

The buildings are scattered over a considerable space 
forming several streets; each house, great and small, has its 
court-yard enclosed by a Avooden fence ten to twelve feet 
high, Avith large gates in the centre. The government 
offices, and other edifices connected AAuth the military de- 
partment, arc at the northern end of the toAvn. These, and 
the custom-house, are mostly built of brick, and have an 
imposing appearance Avhen seen at a distance. A numerous 
body of Cossacks is always stationed here Avith a strong force 
of artiller}' ; so that this is really a military toAvn of great 
importance in connection with the government of the 
Kirghis. 

There is one mansion in the town, — the residence of a 
Siberian merchant from Tomsk ; this had been furnished 
without regard to cost The hot-houses and green-houses 
attached to the dAvclling Avere on an extensive scale, and 
contained a choice collection of tropical and other plants, 
brought from Europe at great expense. The arrangement 
of the Avhole e.stablishment proved that a most luxurious 
style of living had reached this distant spot, on the verge of 
nomade, almost of savage life. The proprietor possessed 
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lead and silver mines in the Kirghis Steppe at about 200 
miles distant, which were at one time a source of consider- 
able wealth. Afterwards, through mismanagement and 
peculation, the working entailed a serious loss — persons 
employed by him in offices of trust becoming rich at his cost. 

Among other refinements of civilisation imported from 
Europe into this region, is litigation, in Avhich some of the 
Siberians are fond of indulging. This gentleman became 
involved in a lawsuit, respecting a claim of 475,000/. It 
lasted several years, and then he not only lost it but also 
enormous sums expended in law ])rocccdings and bribes. 
This so affected his circumstances that the mansion Avas 
suffered to fall into decay ; and the shattered AAundows now 
admit the sAvalloAv and the bat, wliich ha\'e taken up their 
abode and rear their young in its magnificent apartments. 
The vines and the pines have ceased to bear their luscious 
fruit, and the fioAvering plants no longer put forth their 
splendid blos.soms. The lead and silver mines have passed 
into the hands of the Crown, and are now being extensively 
worked. 

Many Tatar merchants in Semipalatinsk are engaged in 
trade with the Chinese towns of Tchoubachack and Kuldja ; 
also with Bokhara, Khokan, and Tashkend, betAveen Avhich 
and Semipalatinsk caravans are frequently passing. They 
take out printed Russian goods, copper, iron, and hardAvare, 
returning with tea, silks, and dried fruits, Avhich are for- 
warded to the fair at Irbit and are then dispersed, — the 
greater portion being sent into Siberia, the rest into Europe. 
The dwellings of the merchants engaged in this trade are 
commodious and clean, and the rooms contain a great deal 
of valuable property, — in some rich carpets from Persia and 
Bokhara are hanging on the Avails as well as spread on the 
floors, — in others they are piled up in brfles. In another 
room are magnificent silks, shawls, and Kalats (or dressing 
gowns), beautifully embroidered with gold and coloured 
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HERDS OF CATTLE. 


silks. Ornaments and large vases in porcelain from China, 
tea services, plates, dishes, and similar works of singular 
taste and beauty ; diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and a few other 
precious stones, form parts of their stock in trade. At my 
visits, shortly after entering the house, tea and dried fruits 
were handed. Low divans are placed round the rooms, but 
most generally the inmates are found seated on carpets 
spread on the floor drinking tea and sewing. Forged 
Russian notes are frequently found among these Tatars, 
twice they passed them upon me; although I knew from 
whom I received them, my friends advised me to burn 
the notes, as the loss would be far better than the trouble 
and annoyance if the affair was placed in the hands of the 
police. 

Beside these merchants there are others Avho carry on a 
great trade with the Rirghis, supplying them with silk 
dresses, tea, raisins, and wooden bowls from China, kalats of 
printed calico from Khokan, Russian hardware, iron, copper 
and leather ; for which they receive in exchange black and 
grey fox skins, black lamb skins, horses, oxen and sheep. 
The horses and oxen are driven into eastern Siberia to the 
different gold mines. One of these Tatar traders told me 
that he imported 50,000 homed cattle into Siberia annually, 
and these are chiefly consumed at the gold mines. I have 
met tlie Kirghis with herds of from 3,000 to 4,000 oxen 
1,500 miles from their homes and 500 from their desti- 
nation. 

When the cattle are delivered at the mines, the men re- 
main a few days and then start on their return, — a very 
long ride. Their journey homeward is by the post as far 
as Semipalatinsk, and then to their hovels in the Steppe on 
horseback. The sheep are driven across the Steppe to 
Petropavlosk on the frontier of Siberia, and thence to Ekat- 
erineburg, where they are killed and their fat melted down 
into tallow. More than one million sheep are brought from 
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the Kirghis Steppe yearly which are disjjosed of in this 
manner. The whole of the tallow was (till within the last 
five years) forwarded to Europe ; now the bulk is converted 
into sterinc at a large works near Ekaterineburg. This 
establishment supplies all Siberia Avith candles, besides 
sending a great quantity into Russia. 

Before taking leave of Semipalatinsk, I will mention an 
event Avhich might have terminated ray explorations ; with 
the chance of a ride to the mines of Eastern Siberia, at his 
Imperial Majesty’s cost. One Saturday evening, in October, 
1850, I arrived at Semipalatinsk from Chinese Tartarj'^, Avhen 






The Ferry acruss the Irtiseh at Seiuipal&t iiisk. 


the director of the customs informed. me that Prince 
Gortchikoff Avas in the town. After my few articles had 
passed the scrutiny of the officers and a lodging was pro- 
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A JACK IX OFFICE. 


cured, I prepared to pay the Prince a visit. During a. two 
years’ travel iny wardrobe had become exceedingly scanty 
and tattered ; nor was it possible to obtain any apparel on 
my journey, unless the Tatar costume was adopted. 

It Avas just dusk in the evening when I presented myself 
at the gate of tlie house occupied by His Excellency. While 
passing through the court-yard a group of Cossacks eyed 
me with scrutinizing glances, evidently meditating the 
operation of kicking me out. Returning their stare with a 
determined look, I proceeded on, and entered the house. An 
officer was in attendance in the hall, from Avhom I inquired 
if the Prince ivas within. A very haughty reply in the 
affirmative was vouchsafed me, accompanied by a surly 
demand as to who I Avias and what I Avanted. This was 
ansAvered by handing my card and desiring it should be 
given to His Excellency. My person and appearance Avere 
carefully inspected; the card critically examined; after 
AA'hich the officer declined delivering it. Finally he ordered 
me out in a tone intended to enforce instant obedience, and 
turned away clanking his sabre as he strode to the window^ 

I now quietly repeated my demand and insisted on the 
card being instantly delivered, or that his conduct should be 
reported. This astonished him and raised his ire ; striding 
toAvards me he asked in a most imperious tone how I dared 
to remain after his orders, — ending his sentence with a 
German expression in nowise flattering to me. Again he 
demanded Avho I was, and Avhat business I could have with 
His Excellency. Finding that he spoke German, I looked 
coolly at him, saying in that language that my card answered 
his first question, — his duty was to inform his commander 
I was there by delh’^ering it, and my business should be 
stated to the Prince only. He then told me that the Prince 
attended to no beggars, and adA'ised my speedy departure 
without an escort of Cossacks, AAuth which he would soon 
accommodate me if I lingered. 
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Our conversation had brought out another officer who 
stood scanning me with a look of supreme contempt. The 
two took several turns to and fro, probably contemplating 
some amuseinent at my expense. At last the gentlemen 
called a Cossack to remain in the hall, — a quiet hint that 
they did not deem the coats safe. After this tliey left me 
and entered the rooms beyond; in a few minutes my first 
acquaintance returned, and in a most affable manner invited 
me to follow. He conducted me through several rooms into 
a small cabinet in which I found the Prince, who instantly 
rose from his scat and shook me cordially by the hand. The 
bullying adjutant Avas greatly amazed and somewhat crest- 
fallen, not knowing who I Avas, and fearing that a complaint 
might be made against him. 

After learning from me how long I had arrived, he as- 
sured me that I had been the cause of his having made a 
rapid journey to this place, and to my extreme surprise 
acquainted me Avith the particulars I shall now lay before 
the reader. 

About the latter end of the month of September, 1850, an 
event occurred iu the Altai AA'hich caused great sensation 
throughout Western Siberia. In one of my journeys in the 
autumn of 1 848, I had visited the toAvns of Kouznctsk, Bisk, 
and all the Cossack posts on my way to the Altin-Kool ; 
remaining two days with the officer in command at Sandyp- 
skoi, the last Cossack fort on the river Bea. There is a body 
of 500 men at this fort, Avhich stands in a delightful situa- 
tion on the east bank of the river. The Cossacks and their 
families are well off, having all the comforts of life and many 
luxuries. Nearly all the mining officers in the Altai kncAv 
me, and 1 had frequently visited the military commanders in 
their different districts, and thus all the authorities had a 
full knowledge of my identity. 

Thirteen months had elapsed since I had shaken the Sibe- 
rian sand from my feet, and left Oustkamenogersk. It -was 
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late on a Sunday night wlien a ball was given in honour of 
a lady’s names-day, that I said good-bye to my friends and 
started eastward towards Mongolia. A great storm was 
raging in the mountains at the time, causing me to Avatch 
the forked lightning as it played round the summits of the 
Altai, and illuminated the Avhole country with a crimson glare, 
dimming the flickering lights in the festal mansion, while 
the crashing thunder silenced the music. During the early 
part of this period, I had forAvarded letters through the 
Cossack piquets to Prince Gortchikolf, the Governor-general 
of Western Siberia, and his replies reached me through the 
same channel. From this circumstance the Prince kncAv 
that I Avas far from Sibcriii, and pushing my Avay south into 
regions over which Russia had no control. 

One night in the month before mentioned, when all my 
friends in Bamaoul had quietly retired to rest, little think- 
ing that danger AA-as fast approaching their abodes, they Avere 
aAvakened from their slumbers a little after midnight by a 
party of Cossacks galloping up the quiet street, to the 
house of the chief of the mines. A loud thundering at the 
door roused the inmates, when a dispatch was delivered in- 
forming the Colonel that Siberia Avas being invaded by 3,000 
Asiatics, Avho Avero descending the valley of the Bea, and 
the officer in command of the Cossacks at Sandypskoi re- 
quired troops to be sent to Bisk fortliAvith: upon Avhich 
tOAvn he intended to retreat, not having a sufficient force to 
check the invaders. 

In a few minutes Cossacks were sent to rouse up the 
officers, and desire them to repair to the house of their chief 
without delay. On their assembling, the dispatch was read^ 
causing great consternation among those who dreaded the 
advancing savages. Similar dispatches had been sent to the 
Governor of Tomsk, to Prince Gortchikoff in Omsk, and 
to the Emperor in Petersburg. The director of the mines 
ordered the colonel in command of the military, to have his 
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men (about 800), ready to march at daybreak. Aftef this 
he turned his attention to the safety of the town, and what 
it contained. Nearly all the gold obtained from the mines 
of Siberia had been delivered in Barnaoul, to be smelted 
into bars, ready to send by the first winter roads to Peters- 
burg. It was supposed that the Asiatics knew this, and 
that their object was plunder. There were about 43,200 lbs. 
weight of gold, and 28,800 lbs. of silver in the cellars at the 
smelting works: a prize worth having. Besides the pre- 
cious metals, there were the stores belonging to the 
crown, and other property of considerable value, — even tlie 
dwellings of the officers would have afforded a rich booty. 
The shops and warehouses contained supplies of every thing 
needed by the inhabitants, and an immense stock of wodky 
was stored in the government cellars. 

The chief assigned to each officer tlie duty he had to per- 
form, some to provide for the security of the precious metals, 
and others to make arrangements for defending the town. 
Having placed the whole under the command of Colonel 
Kavanka, the Director prepared to leatl the troops to the 
scene of action on the Bea. 

The approaching dangers wrere now made knoY\’n to the 
ladies. The idea of being captured and carried away by 
the savage tribes, filled their minds Avith horror ; as many 
traditions remained in Siberia of the barbarities inflicted by 
the Asiatic hordes in former invasions. When their husbands 
announced the orders they had received, the excitement in- 
creased ; the news spread into eA'ery dwelling, as usual 
much exaggerjited on the transit. JIany believed that the 
invaders Avere close at hand, and fear caused some to fancy 
that they heard their savage cries. The Cossacks galloping 
to and fro with orders, strengthened this idea ; and the panic 
filled every female heart when the shrill notes of the bugles 
and the roll of thfe drums echoed in the night. 

Just as the grey daAvn began to break in the eastern sky 
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two Cossacks dashed through the gate into B.arnaoul, and 
galloped on to the house of the Director. One of them 
leaped from Jiis horse and delivered a second dispatch from 
the officer at Sandypskoi, with the information that the in- 
vaders were rapidly descending the valley of the Bea. Also 
that they had commenced burning the aotds of the Kal- 
mucks, and were murdering every man, woman, and child 
they could lay liands on. Instead of 3,000, they were now 
announced to be 7,000 strong, great numbers of whom were 
armed v.ith rifles. Further, this ai'my of savages was led 
on by the Englishman Atkinson, — a fact affirmed to be be- 
yond all doubt, as the writer of the dispatch stated that he 
had seen him. This account caused general alarm. Some 
thought that the Avild hordes of Asia were bursting forth, 
as in the time of Genghiz Khan, to spread desolation over 
the country on their march towards Europe. All felt that 
the affair had become serious, and the Cossacks declared 
that the people at all the villages on their route were pack- 
ing up their goods and preparing for flight. 

The Director and the officers in Barnaoul did not doubt 
the fact of my being with the invaders, but not as their 
leader. It was thought that I had been taken prisoner in 
the regions to the Routh of the Altai, aiid being so well ac- 
quainted with the passes in the mountains, it Avas supposed 
that the commander.s of the hordes had compelled me to act 
as their guide. When this was made knoAvn, some of the 
ladies betrayed a gleam of hope, assured that I should try 
to save my friends. The officers AA^ere most anxious about 
my safety, and many plans of rescue were suggested. The 
chances of success were however considered doubtful, and all 
feared for my fate. This last communication hastened the 
preparations, and at six o’clock the troops were on their 
•march. The chief intended joining them at a point about 
fifty miles distant, to A\ffiich he could travel by more difficult 
but a much shorter route. The Colonel who remained in 
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command of the town, began placing the Zavod in a state of 
defence, and then barricaded his own dwxdling. Some of the 
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ladies proposed that the Governor’s mansion, a large brick 
building, should be made the citadel; and that in the lower 
story all the precious metals belonging to His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, as well as their own valuable.?, should be deposited ; 
while they and their children should occupy the upper rooms ; 
satisfied that fear of the Emperor would insure such a de- 
fence of the position as might lead to their preservation. 
At ten o’clock in the forenoon a thii’d dispatch arrived, in- 
forming the Director that the Cossacks Irad retreated from 
Sandypskoi ; the number of tlie enemy had now advanced to 
10,000, and it was stated that the inhabitants of the towns 
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of Bisk, and Kouznetsk, were leaving their homes and carry- 
ing wliat little property they could along with them. In 
fact wheresoever the news had reached, the peojde were flee- 
ing from their dwellings with the utmost precipitation. 

Three similar dispatches had been forwarded by couriers 
to General Anossofi^ the governor of Tomsk, to Prince 
GortchikofF at Omsk, and to the Emperor. The Ylistance 
from Barnaoul to Sandypskoi was more than 250 miles, and 
the troops were pushed on at their greatest speed. Imme- 
diately the intelligence reached Prince Gortchikoff he left 
Omsk and travelled to Semipalatinsk, a distance of more 
than 600 miles, in forty hours. From this place he sent a 
regiment of Cossacks with six guns to secure some of the 
passes in the Altai ; while another with six guns was 
ordered from Oustkamenogorsk to cut off any bodies of men 
making their way westward. 

General Anossoff called out a body of soldiers in Tomsk 
Avith one field gun. At the same time he ordered tlie 
general commanding the forces in the government of Tomsk 
to march ivith a strong force and four gun.s. Shortly these 
two divisions were on their march by different routes ; the 
commanders of each believing that they would find me a 
prisoner in the hands of the enemy. At the end of their 
third day’s march they observed the villagers deserting their 
homes ; and on the fourth day they met the people in great 
numbers fleeing away in the utmost dread. News had 
reached them of tlie massacre of the Kalmucks, accompanied 
by such ferocious acts of cruelty that no persuasion could 
induce them to remain, — in short, the Avhole population was 
panic struck and had lost all courage. 

On the fifth day the troops from Barnaoul reached Bisk, 
and found the town deserted by all the inhabitants, except 
a few civil ofiicers and a small body of Cossacks; the latter 
in guard of the Avarehouses in which were stored the 
valuable furs belonging to the Crown. During the night 
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news reached the commander which cast a doubt on the 
accuracy of the dispatches. Gradually reports were received 
reducing the number of the invaders, and containing reliable 
information tliat they were not continuing their march 
down the valley of the Bea. This delayed the further 
advance of the soldiers ; and Cossacks were sent to stop the 
march of the troops under the command of the two generals 
from Tomsk. In the course of tAvo days it was ascertained 
that this alarming invasion had its source in a party of 
forty Circassian prisoners who had escaped from the gold 
mines on the Birioiissa. When this discovery was made 
the troops returned to their respective stations, and the 
local officers were left to deal Avith the affair. 

These fugitive Circassians had no intention of invading 
the Russian dominions, their olyect being to escape from 
the great Siberian jirison to their far distant homes. They 
Avere prisoners of AA’ar, and had been sent to work in the 
mines of Siberia, Avhich Avas considered an act of great 
cruelty. Surely soldiers Avho had bra\’ely defended their 
homes deserved a better fate than to be mixed Avith Russian 
convicts, many of Avhom were criminals of the worst class. 
These brave felloAvs had been employed at the gold Avashings 
on the Birioiissa, a river, which forms the boundary between 
the governments of Irkoutsk and Yenissey. From this place 
they determined to escape, and, after many difficulties, mside 
the attempt. 

By the aid of small quantities of gold, Avhich they managed 
to secrete during their labours, they procured a rifle and 
ammunition for each man from the' Tatars, who concealed 
them in a cavern in the mountains about seven miles from 
the mines. The most essential requisites for their future 
success had noAv been obtained, but at a cost of ten times 
their value. There was no fear of the Tatars betraying 
them, as their oAvn safety depended on their secrecy, and a 
terrible punishment awaited them if detected with gold in 
their possession. 
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On a Saturday afternoon in the latter eiid of July, 1850, 
when the labours of the day were ended, the Circassians 
quietly left the mines in small parties, going in different 
directions’. This was done without exciting any suspicion, 
and they met in the evening at a rendessvous, a ravine in 
the mountain, about six miles from the mines, in a southerly 
direction. A stud of spare horses were kept at pastures 
in the forest several miles from their place of meeting, and 
at about seven from the mines. A large party of Cir- 
cassians proceeded towards this place, and arrived near 
it just at dusk, and three were sent on in advance carrying 
their rifles, as if returning from the hunt. The horse- 
keepers Avere driving the animals into the inclosure to secure 
them for the night. When this was accomplished, they 
discoA’Cred three rifles pointed at them, and were told that 
they Avould be shot if they attempted to escape. A shrill 
whistle called up the other exiles, Avho instantl}'^ secured the 
three men ; the best horses were at once selected out of a 
stud of between three and four hundred, and as two of their 
attendants Avere great hunters, and Avell acquainted Avith the 
mountain regions around, the Circassians carried them all 
away to act as guides to the Chinese frontier, and to 
prevent the discoA’ery of their means of flight till they had 
got a good start : moreover, tliey turned the remainder of 
the stud out of the inclosed ground, and drove them into 
the forest, to make it appear that they had broken loose, and 
that the absent men Avere searching for them. They de- 
parted, cariying off fifty-iiA'e horses. No time Avas lost in 
reaching their friends in the glen, Avho received them with 
shouts of joy. An hour before midnight, Avhen the moon 
rose to light them on their way, they commenced their 
flight. 

The hunters led them southward, through rugged passes 
and oA'cr sev'eral ridges, without once stopping tiU they 
reached, a little before sunrise, a high summit, whence they 
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could look down upon tlie jrold mine, sind distin^jfuisli the 
smoke curling up from the lires that sire constantly kept 
buniing to drive away tJiose pests, the musquitos. 

Having taken a last look at the place of their exile, they 
hastened onward into a grassy valley, where they fed their 







horses and breakfasted. After a rest they pushed on again. 
They presently came tipon a mountain toiTent, over which 
they crossed with great dittienlty. Their march xvas con* 
tinned till near nightfall, when they encamped in perfect 
security, still keeping stric-t guard over theii’ guides. On 
the evening of the fourth day they ascended the last summit 
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of the Saian, crossed the crest of the chain, and descended 
into a narrow valley, where they encamped for the night. 

They had now passed the Chinese, frontier, and the guides 
knew nothing of the region beyond this point ; they were 
therefore set free, and tliei^ rifles lianded to them. A goodly 
supply of venison liad been obtained on the march, and 
this evening was passed in feasting and enjoyment. At day- 
break they separated — the Siberians to return to their homes ; 
the Circassians were left to their own resources in a 
wild region abounding in. deep and rapid torrents, that 
forced them to seek a route near the head waters of many 
large streams which fall into the Ye’nissey. 

This led them in a south-westerly direction, and after a 
ride of four days they reached that river, in its basin 
between the Saian and Tangnou Mountains. Here it is 
broad, deep, and rapid, rendering it dangerous to swim; 
while to follow the stream up towards its source would take 
them too far to the eastward, and might place them in a 
dangerous position if pursued. 

A little below them the rapids commence, and extend 
several miles to the head of a gorge rent in the mountain, in 
which are the great falls. At this place a body of water, 
250 yards in breadth, rolls over a succession of cascades 
2,800 feet in height. These are contained in the space of 
about a mile, and the thundering of the water is echoed far 
over the mountains. Under these circumstances, the fugi- 
tives were obliged to swim the river without delay, which 
was not accomplished without danger, as they were carried 
far down the stream. 

They now entered into a most rugged region, with no 
guide but the setting sun, and they watched it descend daily 
over the land of their birth ; toAvards which they constantly 
directed their course. This Avas their first error — their 
route ought to have gone southerly to the Tangnou chain. 
After many days of severe toil they reached the river AnnU, 
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which rolls over its rocky bed in an iiiiiiiensc torrent. T'his 
they could not cro.-js, and they Avere coinpclled to turn 
towards its source, Avhich l)rought them where nature 
Avears her most savage aspect, into a grouj* of mountains, 
extending over a vast space, that reaches up to the shores 
of the Altin-Xool, to the 'rchoulishman, — and to the high 
plateau of tlui 'I'chouia, — the most elevated steppe in the 
Altai. 

J had found this region a chaos of rocks, high precipices, 
deep iMvines, and roaring torrents; often forming impass- 
able barriers. 

More than thre(i Aveeks Avere passed by the (>xiles in thc.se 
labyrinths of rock, Avood, and Avatei’; Avhile many A'ain efforts 
Avere made to cross the Abakan. ' Tin? numerous ravines 
through Avhich the mountain tori’entsfind their Avay into this 
river, and the high pivcipices rising along its coiir.se, even- 
tually 1‘orced the Avandcrers to the south-west. In a fcAV 
days they reached the region of eternal snoAv, and succeeded 
in crossijig the Abakan far uj) tOAvards its source. Another 
difficulty now beset them — Avinter had already commenced 
in the higher regions to the south ; Avhich, Avith the nigged 
nature of the country, turned them to the nortliAA'ard — a 
most dangerous course. 

Had the unfortunate AA-arriors knoAim but a little of the 
geograpliy of these I’egions, they Avoidd huA'c continued their 
route t(t the south, and crossed the Tangnou Mountains; 
but thgir immense snowy peaks no doubt alarmed them, 
while the loAA-cr ranges to* the Ave.st seemed to invite them 
toAvards Circassia. After passing the Tangnou, and reach- 
ing the country of the Kalkas, all danger from Siberia 
would have been at an end, and a ride of tAventj^-five 
days to the AvestAvard AA'ould haA'c brought them to the 
Kirghis tribes, among Avhom they would liaA-e found a 
language they understood and a religion like their own, and 
have met with friends to aid them in their long ride 
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over the vast Asiatic plains, in the direction of tlicir horaes- 
Instead of this they entered into a region, the physical 
nature of which gradually forced them to the north-west, 
and at length they stmekupon the eastern shores of the Altin- 
Kool. Here their last chance of success presented itself — a 
malignant fate, however, seems to have pursued thorn. This 
large lake, with its rock-bound shores, stopped their progress 
westward; still, a route was open for them toward the Tchouia, 
whence a ride of fifteen days would have taken them across 
the Kourtclmme, and into a place of security. But here, 
again, a singular fatality turned them towards the north. 

They came upon that part of the lake which extends in a 
north-easterly direction for about fifteen miles, to Avhere the 
river Kamga falls into it. After considerable difficulties they 
succeeded in reaching the river, and rode along its bank for 
many miles before finding a ford. Leaving the Kamga, they 
crossed a high ridge, and struck upon a Kalmuck trail, 
which they followed. This led them fdong the mountains 
which skirt the northern shores of the lake, till they 
reached the Bea, the only outlet of the Allin-Kool. Im- 
mediately on issuing from the lake the river enters a rocky 
gorge, in Avhlch it runs for about thirty miles. 'I'liroughout 
this distance it is a succe.ssiou of rapids and falls, over Avhich 
neither man nor animal can pass. 

More than two months had tiow ela|)sed since the j)Oor 
felloAvs left the Beroussa, and they were still in their^iiberian 
prison ; during this period they had suffered both from 
hunger and fatigue. Although game was abundant in many 
of the regions through Avhich they passed — Avhen hunting is 
the only source of a man’s subsistence, the supply often 
proves precarious, as all will find who try. Following the 
mountains along the eastern bank of the Btfa, they reached 
a part of the country thinly inhabited by Kalmucks, 
living under Bussian sway. At length they arrived at a 
Kalmuck aoul, and got into difficulties Avith the people. 
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but whether the Kalmucks attempted to stop them, or 
threatened to call in the aid of the Cossacks to take them 
prisoners, it is impossible to say. The dispute unfortunately 
ended in a battle, when several Kalmucks were killed, 
and their aoul burned. Those who escaped conveyed the 
terrible news to other tribes,, and all became alarmed. Some 
retreated into the forests with their families and cattle, 
while others carried the alarm to the Cossack fort at Sandyp. 
The officer in command was drunk when the news arrived ; 
hence those exaggera.ted dispatches Avhich followed each 
other in rapid succession. 

The. Circassians committed a fatid eri-or by engaging in 
this conflict with the people, as the alarm rapidly spread in 
every dircttion, and left no chance for their escape. Con- 
tinuing their course to the northward, they passed beyond 
the rapids, and succeeded in swimming their horses over the 
Ilea. From this point they turned to the south, Avhich led 
them into the mountains between the Bea and Katounia. 
This river in the mountains is one succession of rapids, so 
that there are but few places where it can be crossed even 
in canoes; it is impossible to swim the torrent. 

The higher mountains to the south being deep in snoAV, 
placed the fugitives in a trap. When their real number was 
discovered, the illusion respecting their force was destroyed ; 
and the Kalmucks prepared with a savage determination to 
avenge the blood that had been shed. A body of men Avere 
soon collected; they were stanch as bloodhounds, and had 
been seldom foiled in running doAvn their prey. 

Scouts, sent fonvard to folloAv the trail, Averc folloAved 
by Siberian hunters who kncAv every mountain pass and 
torrent. Mounted on good fresh horses, they rapidly closed 
upon the fugitives ; and on the evening of the third day of 
their pursuit encamped within three miles of them. 

The Circassians were on their march AAuth the first gleam 
of daAvn, towards the upper end of the narroAV valley, Avhich 
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led them into a puss. They ohsorved that their enemies 
were proceeding in tAvo ilivisions, — one riding up the 
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ridge a littl(' to tlie westward, and tlic other following 
on tnoir track. This caused them to luiiay onward, fear- 
ing to he caught in the puss. As they Avere on a good 
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track their horses were not spared, and in little more than 
an hour they reached another valley, which extended for 
several mifes to the east and west. The object of that divi- 
sion of their purauers who were crossing the ridge was now 
visible — it was to prevent their escape to the westward. 

The prisoners continued their ride to the eastward, and 
found, after going a few miles, that they wbre in a succession 
of small valleys, that led them up between the mountains 
toward the snowy regioi\. Before turning a jutting point, 
they ascertained that both parties of the Kalmucks were 
now following on their track, at about three miles distant, 
Avithout apparently making any attempt to approach nearer. 
It was not tiU long past mid-day that they were observed 
to be rapidly gaining upon them. Pushing on their tired 
steeds availed nothing, as each few minutes brought their 
enemies in closer proximity. Presently a spent ball struck 
one of their horses, which showed that the hunters Avere try- 
ing the range of their rifles, and that they intended mischief. 

At length the hungry and way-Avom warriors were driven 
into a mountain pass, and rifle balls began to drop fast around 
them. Having reached a narrow part of the gorge, where 
it was streAvn Avith fallen rocks, they made a stand and re- 
turned the fire Avith effect — for seA^eral saddles became vacant. 
In a few minutes they feceh'ed a heavy A'oliey, Avhen some 
of the exiles were Avounded, notwithstanding tlieir shelter, 
and several horses Avere killed. They now stood at bay, de- 
termined never to yield. Their pursuers outnumbered them 
five to one, and knew every crag and turning in the ravines, 
Avhich enabled them to take shelter where no bullet could 
touch them, whence they could pick off their opponents, and 
force the survivors to retire from every position they sought. 
Each new post was held with undaunted courage, till 
diminished numbers compelled the Circassians again to 
retreat; every call to surrender being ansjwered with a 
shout of defiance. 
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While the work of slaugliter was "oliigon, night si iroudcd 
the coinhiitsnits, and under cover of tlie darkness lifteen of 
those hriiA'e men escajuMl on foot, aseetnling further into the 
uiountaiiis, and leaving their horses to their merciless enemies, 
'i’hough their position had become d(‘,s].)erate, they scrambled 
on, hoping to find shelter from the cutting blast. At length 
they reached some dee]> recesses in the rocks, wliere they 
decided to pass the night ; they hoAvever dared not light a 
fire, us that wouUl guide the Kalmucks to their retreat, 
'file night passed Avithout their being disturbed. 

\\'ith the first grey duAvn of morn they commenced their 
weary march and scaled the I’ocky heights before them, 
whence they had a view of the vast snow-clad Y'Ofiks above, 
which stopped all farther progress in that direction. Dark 
clouds Avere gathering around these rugged c,rcsts, betokening 
an approaching storm, an evil omen for the exiles: After 
carefully scanning the country in search of their pursuers, 
not one of AAdiom Avas Ausible, they turned to the Avest, skirt- 
ing along the base of one of the giants of the chain tow^ards 
a forest of cedars Avhich covered a Ioav rockv ridge. 

The hunters had not been idle ; long bcl'orc daylight ap- 
peared tAvo parties had been sent forAvard to fonn ambushes 
AAdicre it Avas exjiectiHl the (.■ircas.sians Avould be obliged to 
pass, Avhilc the main body remained behind to clear the 
ravine. Being convinced that the forest Avould afford them 
the. only means for their escape, the fugitives pushed on in 
that direction, 'i’hey had reached Avithin about tAA'o hundred 
Awards of the Avood when a puff of Avdiitc smoke appeared in a 
thicket, sending a leaden messenger Avhich proved fatal to 
one of their comrades. They noAV made an attempt to reach 
the shelter of sonn^ rock.s, but before they had proceeded 
twenty paces five others had fallen. A savage shout to sur- 
render greeted their ears from a large party in their rear 
tiiat were fast closing in u])on them. Their last fcAV shots 
AAore spent on the ndAsineing body, and not Avithout effect; 



then tliey made a rush to reach the foiu’st ; but only four were 
<lestmcd to gain its cover, and some of these A^'ere wounded. 
I'hc tfiick underwood screened the j»oor fellows from the 
volley which whistled after them, and stopped the firing, as 
they were soon lost in the dense and tangled branches. 

The clouds, which had become blacker, began jiouring 
down rain and sleet, accompanied by a fierce gale, which 
brought their enemies to a stand and caused them to pre- 
pare an encampment under the cedars. Two small parties 
were sent on in pursuit, but these were shortly compelled to 
return without having discovered the retreat of the remnant 
of the gallant band. The stonn had now become a hurri- 
cane, driving the snow into the balagans and whirling it 
into eddies, which made it difficult to sec objects at a few 
yards’ distance. This continued for three days without in- 
termission, and then the mountains were covered deep in 
snow, Avhich deterred the hunters from making any further 
attempt to find the fugitives. The winter had also set in. 
Avith a piercing frost, and this no doubt soon accomplished 
that Avhich the rifles of the Kalmucks had spared. The 
four Circassians Avere never seen again, nor any trace of them 
found. 

Having heard from the Prince these details of an adven- 
ture in Avhich I, uiiAvittinglj^ had been implicated, he en- 
deavoured to dissuade me from pursuing my course tt.) 
Barnaoul, fearing that the villagers on my route might treat 
me as a conspirator; but after remaining a fcAv days at Semi- 
jialatinsk, I started for that toAvn, and reached it Avithout 
the slightest molestation. There during the Avinter I ga- 
thered from the chief of the mines numerous particulars 
respecting this tragic story, Avhich I have added to the ac- 
count 1 received from Prince Gortchikoff. 
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RUSSIAN POSTS AMONG THE KIRGHIS. 

I CROSSED the Irtisch, which is about a quarter of a mile in 
width, by a ferry boat to the Tatar village on the Kirghis 
side of the river. Here exists a curious population of Rus- 
sian Cossacks, Tatars, Kalmucks, and Kirghis, and a singular 
mixture of races is springing up, which will greatly puzzle 
the future ethnologist. There are many Tatar merchants in 
this village, which at times presents a very busy and singular 
scene. Numerous caravans start from here, and several had 
just arrived. There were groups of Bokharians, Khivans, 
Khokanians, and men from Tashkent; each in their gay and 
picturesque costume. The caravan drivers are generally 
Kirghis, and their tattered garments showed that they had 
made a long journey. 

Numerous camels, with their long shaggy necks and huge 
loads, were Avaiting to be unburthened, — others Avere pati- 
ently lying down while the bales were being removed from 
their saddles. Many Cossacks were watching these operations, 
to prevent smuggling ; but, notwithstanding their vigilance, 
the people succeed in conveying into Siberia considerable 
quantities of tea and silks Avhich have never passed his 
Imperial Majesty’^ customs. 

The Cossack post for carrying government dispatches 
starts from this place to Ayagus, a Cossack fortress about 
two hundi*ed miles distant, — thg piquets are built about fif- 
teen miles apart, serving as stations, and forming a line of 
posts guarding the Kirghis. After leaving the village a vast 




the three first stations we met nothing on this desert except 
the piquets, — it was a solitude unbroken by any sound, 
save the tramp of our horses and the rattling of our wheels. 
Not a bird was seen in the air, nor was -there a cloud to 
break the monotony of the clear blue sky. Nothing seemed 
in motion but o\ir little party. One might ha\'e fancied that 
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all nature .slo])t, and everything possessed of life had 
souglit repose in some subterranean abode. At last a small 
chain of misty jairple peaks was seen rising out of the steppe 
to tlio south-Nvost — a relief to the apparently intenninable 
plain ivhich surrounded us. 

A fourtli station had been passed still Avithout any sign of 
either man or lieast — the Kirgliiis liaving left this region for 
other pastures* among the mountains far to the south-east. At 
each piquet our Cossacks and horses had been changed; the 
former were ivild-looking fellow's, and the latter strong and 
fiery. AVe w'ore now approaching the rocky ridge Avhich liad 
been so long our landmark, Avhen, at some seven or eight 
miles before us, we observed a black object in motion. We 
rajiidly gained upon it, and at length came up to a large van 
draw'n by four horses abreast ; passing this, we shortly 
reached the piquet. 

Tlie small cliain, Avhich had appeared gradually rising out 
of the steppe as wm approached, AvasAvithin four or fiA'c miles 
of the station, and its singular and picturesque forms 
Avere distinctly visible, some of the crags being exceedingly 
curious ; the Cossacks had named them after animals, to 
Avhich, as they fancied, they bore a strong resemblance. 
Having informed the officer of my desire to visit the moun- 
tain, he immediately ordered horses to be got ready and tAvo 
Cossacks to accompany me. While these preparations Avere 
being made, the carriage avc had passed arrived, and then I 
found the OAvner Avas a travelling AA'ine merchant from Semi- 
palatinsk, on his Avay to Ayagus. His van Avas stOAved full 
of various Avines, including claret and champagne Avhich had 
never seen France : these spurious beverages he expected to 
sell to the Cossack officers, the former at IO5. a bottle aftd 
the latter at ISs. 

When the merchant heard that I was going to Ausit the 
crags, he asked to be my companion, to which I consented. 
I'he Cossack officer told me to take my rifle, as the Argali 
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(wil<l sheep) were THimcrou.s in the mountain ; besides 
which, he added, tliere were some I'oving bands of Kivgliis 
about, whom it would not be pnnlent to meet unarmed. On 
lieariiig this the merchant ordered his servant to bring in 
his gun, and its case, after some dtday, was dragged out 
froin beneath hampers of wine. ]\Iore time was lost in scjarch- 
ing for the key. At length the case was Jiidocked and the 
weapon produced. The officer advised him to keep his gun 
in readiness for use, or the Kirghis Avould carry off both his 
carriage and himself. 

On approaching the mountain 1 observed that a precipice, 
about 400 fe(!t high, rose abruptly from th(^ steppi, (ixtending 
for several miles to the south-west. As we rode along, tln^ 
Cossacks pointed out the different objects standiiig on the 
precipice. One liuge mass, about 2.50 feet long and 100 
feet high, Avas called tlie Tiger, another tlie Camel, another 
the Cock. At some distance from these a singidar mass 
rose out of the plain, croAvned by a number of pilhu's, oru^ 
far overtopping the rest, — these they called Shaitan and his 
legiorts guarding his domain. Beyond these, rugged crests 
rose to about 2,000 feet above the plain. The Avhole of tlu^ 
higher masses appeared to be of granite, Avithout a blade 
of grass growing upon them. Beneath Avere scA'cral small 
valleys covered Avith i*ich grass, on Avhich the Avild sheep 
feed; but the Kirghis, apparently from a superstitious in- 
fluence, never ascend to them. 

Several hours Averc spent in sketching these curious seen e.s, 
A\diile my companion Avas firing at a ])iecc of paper pinned 
against a rock. He had' not as yet planted a ball Avithin tAviA 
feet of it, at only fifty yards’ distance; indeed, it becinue 
CAitident, from the Avay in Avhich he handled his AA'capon, that 
danger from it Avould be greater to himself than to any Kir- 
ghis Avho might stop him. Night Avas draAving on fast 
when we retunied to the piquet. At the Avine-merchant’s 
request I permitted him to travel Avith me, provided he could 
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proceed at my pace; but sliortly after we started I observed 
that he was losing ground ; and as the Cossacks had no idea 
of wasting time, tlieir horses were urged forward, arid 
we soon left him behind. \V hen we reached tlie next piquet 
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it was dusk; still we could see his van some miles distant 
on the plain. Having delayed my do[)arture till his arrival, 
he now informed me that he had determiueil to sleep at the 
station, apparently not desiring to bring Iris van in contact 
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with a Kirghis battle-axe. In a few minutes we left him, 
and I saw him no more. 

We had not gone far when the night set in, and the gloom 
presently increased to total darkness. Our escort had been 
doubled by the officer at the last station, and one led the 
way at a gallop. The sparks from his horse’s hoofs guided my 
driver, and, as before, the others rode on each side the 
carriage. On one side of the road pyramids of earth arc 
thrown up ten feet high, at about one hundred yards apart, 
each looking blacker than the gloom beyond ; these guided 
us on our w'ay to the piquet. 

Wliile here drinking tea, the officer told me that I had a 
dangerous disti'ict to pass through, in ■which there were 
some most daring bands of Kirghis. Our escort was therefore 
again doubled, .'with orders to carry muskets in addition to 
their swords and pistols, and their firearais were loaded in 
my presence. After preparing ray own arms for immediate 
use, I got into the carriage, wished the officer good night, 
and we were once more plunged into darkness. 

Not without considerable excitement, arising from a sense 
of danger, four piquets were passed during the dark hours, 
and we reached a fifth just as the day began to da-nm, cross- 
ing several low hills on our way. This post ■was in a narrow 
valley formed by some abrupt and rocky hills of no |^eat 
elevation ; in the centre a small idvcr was ■\vinding its course, 
and the place looked dismal and dreary. On qur way we 
were twice challenged by sentinels, and at our arrival found 
the guard had been increased tp twenty-five men. 

A few monthf previous, a most tragic event had occurred 
here. The piquet had been attacked in the night by a large 
body of Kirghis, and its defenders, eight in number, murdered. 
This was not done without a terrible struggle ; no firearms 
had been used by the Kirghis, only their battle axes, as the 
mutilated bodies of the guard clearly proved. The fight 
was a desperate one, and many of the assailants fell before 
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the Cossacks wore killed; but the Kirghis carried olF all 
their dead, fearing they might lead to the detection of the 
tribe engaged. I’lunder was not the object of the attack, 
for the arms wore not taken away; and the muskets Avere 
broken, l)ut wlietlier in defence or by the enemy no one could 
tell. The cause of this massacre is unknown, — perhaps it Avas 
an act of A'engeance for some injury or insult to their chief. 

llurrj ing Irom the still bloodstained Avails Avithout taking 
any refreshment, my Avay for a feAV miles AA'as along the bank 
of a small stream. ^Ve then crossed a Ioav ridge, from the 
summit ofAvhich the jdain extended in a south and Avesterly 
direction far beyond the reach of my "Cision, Avhilc to tlio 
south-east Avere seen the blue and misty crests of the 
Tarbagatai. Far aAvay in the stejApe to the nortliAA'ard, a 
salt lake {ip])eai'ed Avith its border of various-coloured salsola, 
but no Aoul or even a Yourt could be observed in any 
*lirection. Shortly the sun rose, but his beams fell on a 
dreary Avaste, browned by his scorching luys. The Cossacks 
gave me little time for contemplating the scene; their horses 
AA'ore put into a gallop, scattering dust and p(;bbles from 
tlieir hoofs as they bounded tow^ards the plain. In aixait an 
hour the next picpiet a]ipca.red like a black dot, but no pull* 
of smoke showed that it Avas inhabited. At length avo Avere 
iieai enough to distingui.sh horses feeding on tlu; ste[»pe, 
and presently dashed up to th(j station, Avhere Ave found the 
Cossacks had just turned out, prepai'ing to proceed Avith us'. 

After our morning meal avc again startc'd. The country 
Avas still slightly undulating, but not rich in pastures ; rough 
grass and patches of sand seemed scattered over the A^^st 
AA'aste. 

We Avei’C fast approaching the remotest Cossack settle- 
ment in these regions ; Russia, however, is not likely to stop 
here, as in a feAV years her boundary Avill be far to the south. 
After riding about eight miles, Ave came to the river Ayagus, 
which at this time was a small stream running in a rocky 
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bftd. In the spring, when the snow is melting on tlic stepjK; 
and on the Tarbagatai, a great body of water Hnds its way 
through this channel to the lake Tenghis or llalkash. Soon 
after crossing the river we entered the town of Ayagus, and 
continued our way down a broad street, formed by the 
small wooden dwellings of the Cossacks, which led to the 
government buildings on the south side of the town. Nine 
hundred Cossacks are stationed here, most of wlunn have 
families; thei'c is also a battery of Cossack artillery, and a 
small body of infantry. The oflicers consist of the com- 
mander of the Cossacks, with several subordinates, the ar- 
tilleiy ollicer, three military officers, and the surgeon. At 
the head of the civil dej)aTtment is the Sessedatal or chii'f 
magistrate, who has a secretary and sevca’al assistants, 
'fliese constitute the governing power over the Kirghis in 
this ri'gion. 'riie men sent to fill these departments look 
uj)on their position as a sjiccies of banishment; and it has 
always been a prineijile among the employes to absti’act 
the gri'atest amount of profit from the nomades, who ar<^ 
ground. by every man, from the chief to the common soldier. 
'I'liis makes the Kirghis give Ayagus a Avide berth ; 
nevertheless, means are di;vised to bring many of the tribes 
within the grasp of the greedy officials. 

The travelling wine merchant ahvays finds his journey 
to this ])lace a profitable one. Besides bis vinous supply, 
wodky is sent here by the brandy contractors, Avho jiay a 
premium to the officials on the quantity consumed. This, 
and the love they individually have for the spirit, induces 
them to set a bad example to the men. 'J'hc commander 
at the time of my visit was equal to any man in Europe as 
a toper. His regular quantity of wodky every evening was 
three bottles, “taken pure;” for, as he said, “ no good Ku.'isiuii 
ever Avatered his brandy”. Many of the officers tried to 
emulate his drinking poAvers ; thus an examjde Avas set 
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which the men eagerly followed, and an enormous quantity 
of this degrading spirit was consumed in Ayagus. 

The sessedatal was a tall, burly, and hard-drinking man 
from the south of Russia, and in no way scrupulous how 
profit was obtained from the inhabitants of the steppe. liis 
duties are AvhoJly with the Kirghis; and he has officers 
residing among the different tril)es wherever Russia has 
obtained any influence, who lose no 0])portunity of extend- 
ing her power. The chief is courted, paid, and some mark 
of distinction given liiin ; perhaps a medal, a ssibre, or a gold- 
laced coat and cocked hat, — with the privilege of attending 
a council at Ayagus once a year; when laws are made to 
govern the tribes, that rivet still faster the fetters with which 
he and his people are being bound. From this meeting he 
retums to his aoul, “dressed in a little brief authoi’ity.” 
A young Russian who understands his language is appointed 
to reside with him, to tra)islate all official papers sent to him, 
and write his an-swers; to which he attucljcshis seal, without 
understanding a word they contain. The youth is also a 
spy upon him and those who visit his aoul, reporting regu- 
larly to the chief at Ayagus. Thus the power of the empire 
is quietly and gradually creeping on into the plains of CeJi- 
tral Asia; and when it is sufficiently secured, the nomades 
will have to pay both in men and money. 

Three Cossacks were now appointed to be my escort, and 
a party of eight Kirghis, with twelve horses and two camels, 
sent for from a distant aoul. They arrived early in the 
forenoon, when the baggage was packed into leather bags 
and loaded on the camels. Shortly after mid-day, having 
made our adieu to the different officers assembled to see us 
depart, ve rode away in a southerly direction. 

The river Ayagus for a short distance led us among low 
hills, in some of which slate rocks cropped out ; otliers, being 
almost destitute of herbage, bore a sterile aspect. In this, 
direction Ayagus seemed to stand on the verge of a desert 
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that could not aflPord a mouthful of food to man or beast. 
Having ridden more than three hours over these barren hills, 
we reached a plain covered with good pastures, on which great 
herds of cattle were feeding. In the distance a number of 
Kirghis yourts were seen on the shore of a small lake. We 
found that they belonged to a Tatar merchant ; his wife and 
family occupied one, the others "were inhabited by his people. 
The wife and daughter came out of the yourt and invited us 
to drink tea in their dwelling; but their hospitable offer was 
declined, as we had still a long ride to the aoul where we in- 
tended stopping for the night. The merchant was returning 
with the produce of his summer trading among the Kirghis. 
He informed me that he had above 3,000 horses, about 7,000 
liomed cattle, and more than 20,000 sheep, which he was now 
driving to the frontier of Siberia. These were worth about 
15,000/., and the whole had been obtained by barter: it is 
generally admitted that these Tatars make more than cent, 
per cent, by their dealings. 

We continued our ride over the plain, through great herds 
of cattle, and in little more than two hours reached our des- 
tination. This was the aoul of Syrdak, a wealthy chief, who 
received us with marked kindness. A yourt was quickly 
placed on a clean piece of grass near the bank of a stream, 
and the groTind inside the dwelling covered with liokharian 
carpets. Tea was brought in, with dried apricots and raisins 
— no bad substitute for bi-ead. While I was having this 
refreshment, a sheep was killed Jind cooked; in due time 
portions of the boiled mutton were served up on a wooden 
tray, with boiled rice. 

The chief was a man about fifty years old, rather good- 
looking, with great shrewdness expressed in his countenance. 
He was dressed in a Chinese silk kalat of varied colours, 
having a fine shawl round his waist, and on his head a brown 
conical cap, turned up at the sides like a cocked hat. A pair 
of green leather boots, with over-shoes or slippers, completed 
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liis attire. Vast numbers of horses, camels, cattle, and sheep 
■were assembling round the dwelling, guarded by men and 
dogs, to secure them against Avolves and robbers. Not far 
from the aoid dark purple slate rocks rose up from the 
steppe to the height of about sixty feet, extending to the 
south for about a mile, and then tenuinating abruptly on the 
plain ; when these rocks were seen from a distance, they had 
the appearance of a great fort. 

The following morning a sharp frost had crisped the grass, 
which, when the sun rose, sparkled like diamonds. Having 
obtained horses, camels, and men, from my host, he offered 
to accompany me some distance. After riding about an hour 
we reached the summit of a hill, whence the vast Asiatic 
plain lay stretched out around me, extending more than 2,000 
miles in length, from the Casjiian on the west, to the llarluck 
Mountains on tiie east. Its breadth is about 1,200 miles; 
and over this enoi’inous space the nomade tribes wander with 
their Hocks and herds. It was a scone nevia* to be forgotten, 
causing me t<i stop jny horse and look around in Avonder 
at the desolate landscape to the southward. Herbage there 
Avas none, all appeared scorched up by the sun. At sonu; 
ten miles’ distance there AA'as a broad tract of country coA'ered 
Avith a substance of dazzling Avhiteness, — l)eyond, Avas a lake 
some tAvent\ -fiAC or thirty miles in length and about fifteen 
miles in breadth ; the shores rjultc flat, Avith a belt of reeds 
about tAvo miles in Avidth extending round it. To the east, 
and at a gr<’at distaiu'e, tlic ])ur])lc j)eaks of the Tarbagatai 
Avere visible; but on the aa'IioIo space Avithin the range of 
my vision not a single abode for man could be seen. 

As Ave I’ode along, I pcrceiAX-d Syrdak in earnest coiiA'cr- 
sation Avitb P(;trouka, one of my Cossacks, and presently both 
came to my side, Avhen the latter redated to me Avhat had 
passed between them. Syrdak Avas dissatisfied Avith his lot 
in life, although surrounded by everything Avhieh makes a 
nomade Avealthy He had recently discovered that a chief 
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of miicli loss rank than hiinsolf, had bo*on decorated with a 
gold medal, sent by the Emperor. This was the iron which 
had ])ierced his soul, and rendered his life miserable. 

lie had desired the Cossack to tell me tliat he regarded 
jny visit to his aoid a great boon, inasmuch as he thought 
it would afford a channel through which a communication 
from him on tliis interesting subject might reach the ear of 
“the Great AVhite Khan.” I desired Petrouka to tell Syrdak 
that I was not a Russian, only a traveller visiting the 
country by the Emjjeror’s permission. My host did not 
appear satisfied, and proceedeir to tell me of his impor- 
tance among the tribes, adding that the Great Khan ought 
to be informed of his power, and that his friendshij) was ten 
times more valuable than that of the man who had been 
honoured. 

I suggested that any claims he might have for distinction 
should be made through the ollicials in Ayagus to Prince 
Gortchikoff, who, ’] was sure, Avould give them attention. 

To this Syrdak objected, saying that the jicojde in Ayagus 
would devour half his herds and leave him the hoofs; but 
that, if I would speak of him to the Great K han, he Avas sure 
the medal would be sent. 

Again I urged that I was a stranger Avhom the Emperor 
had permitted to visit his countiy, to sec the Kirghis and 
their steppes, and that J Avas entirely without power. 

“ But the Cossacks serve you,” he i;xclaimed. 

“Yes,” I said, “by order of the Empei'oi*.” 

“Did the Great Khan tell you to take them?” he de- 
manded. 

ShoAving my passport, T replied, “ This orders them to serve 
me ; Avithout it they AA’^ould refuse.” He examined the y)apor 
minutely, turning it in every direction — the large red seal 
producing a great effect on his mind. 

“ lIoAV many horses did you gh’^e to the Khan for it?” 
h(! at last asked, earnestly. 
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“ None,” said T. 

“ In Ayagus,” he added with increased gravity, “ they 
took from me five camels and fifty horses, for only looking at 
a paper much less than that. How many can you take 
with it ? ” 

“ Not one.” 

“ Will the "Great Khan come here? ” 

“ I think not.” 

“ Has he many aouls, men, camels, horses, and cattle?” 

“ Yes, more aouls than you have horses — some so large 
they would cover this valley' ; and more men than there are 
animals on the Kirghis steppes.” 

“ He is a great Khan, and will surely send me the medal 
if you speak to him.” 

“ I cannot help you in the matter ; the Emperor only gives 
the medals to good men for their services.” 

“ Then tell him he has given one to a great rogue who 
plunders the caravans.” 

This ended our conference. 

From this spot Syrdak led us towards the south-east, say- 
ing it was most likely that we should meet with a tribe in that 
dii’ection ; and a ride of three hours carried us across the broad 
valley, and to the eastern end of another ridge. Here are seve- 
ral ancient tombs, which are held in great veneration by the 
Kirghis. They say thiit one of these editices contains the 
graves of two mighty Genii, who ruled over the whole region 
between Nor-Zaisan and the Ealkash, — to whom all the 
Sultans of the ste])pe did homage. They also tell of the 
terrible battles which were fought between these great S2)irits, 
and others who inhabited a part of the Gobi. Some of 
the fearful ravines in the mountains to the south, are attri- 
buted to strokes from their swords, when a path was required 
to bring up their legions. Extravagant as are such legends, 
it would not be safe to venture to express to the Kirghis 
any doubt respecting their authenticity. 
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Two of these tombs are alike both, in form and dimensions. 
They are cii’cidar on tlie plan, and conical, or more pro- 
])erlyan elongated dome, with an aperture on the top. From 
the ground to the apexof the dome the height is about fifty-five 
feet ; on the soutli side, and about eight fc^et from the ground, 
there is an opening four feet square, and higher up in tlie 
dome there is another about two feet square. I succeeded in 
entering the tomb through the lower aperture, and found the 
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interior diameter twenty-one feet. The walls are four feet 
thick, and built of stone obtained from rocks near at hand. 
In the centre of the tomb there are two graves, nine feet long 
and three feet six inches wide, and on each side of these arc 
three other graves six feet lo’ng. The Kirghis say the two 
large ones contain the Genii, and the smaWor ones are the 
sepulchres of six inferior spirits, their attendants, who were 
sacrificed when the former were ovei*powered by the Genii of 
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tlie (fobi. Avoiiiid this spot there are several smaller tombs 
ami numerous mounds of earth. 

Wo sat down at the foot of these ancient monuments and 
partook of some I’efreshment, while our horses fed on the rough 
grass at no great distance. The frugal meal being ended, 1 
said, “ Amanbul” to my host, w'ho urged us to make a rapid 
ride, aa it was far to the aoul we were seeking. Almost im- 
mediately- after leaving the tombs we got into a morass, 
w'hich was probably the bed of a shallow lake from which 
the water had been evaporated, leaving incrustations of salt 
on tln^ grass find mud. Not far from this place we reached 
a pa’‘t of the steppe covered with efflorescent salt, which is 
bcfiutiful to look uj)on, but exceedingly bitter to the taste. 
Although we jiroceeded at Ji rapid pace, w’e were more tlniu 
two hours in ci'ossing this crystallised spot. AVc then entered 
on a sterile steppe, covered with sand and pebbles, on which 
only a few stunted tiiorny bushes w'cro growing, bearing 
yellow and purple flowers, that gi’catly resembled the wild 
rose in form. 

We were now on a level plain, but no pastures could be 
seen in any direction, and the Kirghis urged us on at greater 
speed. Hour after hour passed with the same monotony 
around us, while the sinking' sun was watched Avith anxiety, 
SIS his slanting rays Avere cast along the steppe. At last a 
Avreath of smoke Avas ilescried in the distance, to the infinite 
delight of all. AVe stood for a fcAV minutes Avhile I scanned 
the horizon AAUth my glass. To our great disappointment no 
aoul Avas visible, nor could the yourt be seen from Avhcnce 
the smoke curled up. AVc had been nine hours on horseback, 
still it AA'as necessary to push the poor animals on. Having 
gone a fcAV miles the horses scented the pastures, pricked up 
their ears, and bounded forAvard Avith fresh vigour. 

As Ave approached nearer, a belt of green became visible; 
though neither cattle nor yourts could be seen, smoke there 
Avas to a certainty, and no doubt a Kirghis aoul. In some- 
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Avhat more than an hour we perceived that the green was a 
holt of reeds, extending for many miles, — still no water could 
be seen ; and on reaching the reeds the smoke seemed to be 
about a mile from us. We tried to cross the swamp, but 
found this impossible, as the plants were ten feet high, 
and so thick that the horses could not force a passage, while 
at a few paces from the bank the water becaifie deep. Tuni- 
ing to the south, Ave rode along the edge of this vegetable 
barrier in the hope of finding a track. We had ridden 
several miles and left the smoke beliind us ; still no place 
was found by Avhich Ave could cross towards it. Darkness 
AA'as fast apjiroaching, and there appeared no hope of our 
finding a jiath. Our horses Avere again urged forward to 
reach the southern end of the reedy border, Avhen, to our 
great satisfaction, Ave perceived a Kii’ghis. Two of my men 
rode up to him, explained our jiosition, and desired him to 
guide us to the aoul. 

lie good-natui’cdly complied, leading us to the eastAvard 
for more than two miles, tiiid then turned into the reeds 
along a Avcdl-trodden track. In about half an liour Ave Avere 
greeted by the barking of dogs as Ave rode up to the aoul; 
night liad, liowever, set in, and nothing could be seen but a 
few yourts around us. Tliese Avere located in the pastures of 
a numerous tribe occupying a r(?gion to the AA'cst of the 
Ala-Kool, and the people told me that the aoul of the chief, 
“ llade-Yol,” AA'asat the distance of a five hours’ ride to the 
castAvard. 

Being aroused at daybreak the folloAving morning by the 
noise of the cattle, I left the yourt, and saAV that Ave Avere 
surrounded by a countless multitude, and that three other 
aouls Avere at a short distance. A busy scene in pastoral 
life Avas presented to me. The AA’-omcn and children were 
milking the coavs, sheep, and goats. Not far fi*om the 
yourts three large iron cauldrons AA'ere placed over holes 
dug in the ground ; into these the milk from the different 
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iinimals was poured from the leathern pails, while three 
boys were keeping up a constant l)lazc beneath the cauldrons, 
by adding small bushes to the fire. At each of these 
seething pans stood a woman, stirring and skimming the 
bubbling mass. The tattered garments, pointed caps, and 
haggard looks of these poor creatiu’es, as they flitted to and 
fro in the steam of their cauldrons, forcibly suggeste<l the witch 
scene in Macbeth. The preparation they were engaged u[)on 
was “ Ilyran.” After boiling about two hours the fluid 
becomes thick, when it is cut into squares and subsequently 
dried in tlie sun. This foniis a considerable portion of the 
■winter food of these people. 

In another place the young women were at w'ork making 
“ V'oilocks ” — felt coverings for the yourts ; these are made 
in {)ieces twenty- tive feet long and seven ftiet broad, by a 
simple process. Their -^vorkshop was a space forty yards 
long and fifteen wide, within a reed fence seven feet high. 
At one end a number of old -women ami girls ■were beat- 
ing the Avool and camel’s hair with rods. When this is 
rendered sufliciently soft and is properly mixed, it is handed 
to the young women at the other end, Avho are the felt makers. 
The first article required is a reed mat, which is made as 
foiloAvs : — reeds are obtained seven feet long and three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, being carefidly selected to this size. 
Six inches from each end of tlu; reed a small hole is bored, 
and five others at equal distances between them. Through 
these holes sti'ings like catgut are passed — tlie reeds are thus 
placed close together; Avhcu formed to a sufficient length, 
the ends are secured, and the mat is complete. 

It is next spread on the ground, Avhen the young Avomen 
bring the aa'ooI and camel’s hair Avhich hav'c undergone the 
beating process, and begin laying it evenly on the reeds. 
This is a Avork of time and labour, but Avhen finished it forms 
a perfectly even -mass about nine inches thick. Four of 
the AvorkAvomcn kneel doAvn at one end and begin carefully 
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rolling up the mat, and the woolly substance is pressed 
together. When this has continued for some time the article 
is unrolled, sprinkled with water, and again rolled up. The 
process is continually repeated, till theinatxirial becomes almost 
solid and about half an inch thick, — then the manufacture is 
complete. These voilocks are waterproof; they arc exceed- 
ingly warm coverings for their yourts, and wear for years. 

While I had been watching the manufacturing operations, 
the Cossacks had made preparations for our departure. My 
horse was brought; then, thanking the Kirghis for tlieir 
hospitality and shelter, we departed with fresh horses, 
camels, and nicn. After going a short distance from the 
yourts,. it ))ecame evident that a ])lain extended to the 
horizon on ev(M’y side. Over this vast space a number 
of aouls were scattered, with large herds of camels, as 
well as thoiisands of horses and oxen, all moving towards 
their pastures. As we rode along we passed through flocks 
of sheep spread over miles of countiy; they appeared 
numberless, and the whole-steppe seemed teeming with life. 

The tribes had only returned to these pastures a few days 
before. In some i)arts there w£ws most luxuriant grass, on 
which the sheep were 'browsing, in other places we rode 
through steppe grass reaching to our sadtlle flaps. Having 
travelled southward for about four hours, and constantly 
through multitudes of cattle, Ave met a Tatar merchant 
following his trade among these people. 1 accepted his 
invitation to stop and drink tea Avith him, Avhich aa-^us speedily 
produced, and Avas excellent in quality, llread he had none, 
but dried apricots supplied its place. He told me that five 
tribes Avere assembled on this part of the steppe, and all 
within a tAVO days’ ride. They Avere returning from the 
mountains, visiting their pastures on the Avay, tOAvards their 
winter quarters on the Balkash. He assured me that these 
Kirghis had about 2,500 camels, 60,000 horses, more than 
100,000 homed cattle, and sheep beyond calculation. One 
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<Jhief had more than 9,000 horses.. Xo doubt this was a fair 
estimate, as my infonnant was well aware of the numbers 
each bultan and tribe possessed. 

On leaving the hospitable Tatar we changed our route, 
by his direction, tnore to the south-east; Still over pastures 
on Avhich thousands of cattle were feeding. Soon after 
mid-day we readied the aoul of “ Xour-Ali,” who rode out 
to meet me, liaving been informed of my visit. He Av^as 
between seventy and eighty years old, but hide, and sat Ids 
horse like a man of half his years. We stopped and dined 
Avith the^ild chief, aa'Iio, surrounded by his family, pre.sented 
quite a patriarchal tableau. From him avc learned that 
another tribe Avould be found at a six or eight liours’ ride to 
the soUtliAvard, and that beyond Avas a sandy desert; but 1 
could get no further infonnation. 1 obtained a fresh . upply 
of men and cattle, anil immediately after dinner continued 
my journey. 

We Avere 16 in number, and tAvo of the Iviighis had some 
knoAvledge of the place Avhere it Avas expected avc should find 
the next tribe. After riding about an hour avc left the 
pastures and entered on a sandy plain, on Avhich tufts of 
steppe grass Avere groAving. (Tradu.ally these AV'crc left 
behind, till at length Ave were on a dreary Avaste, on Avhich 
nothing was visible to guide us or break the dull uniformity. 
The guides suggested that a party of us should go on at a 
good speed, leaving those with the camels to folloAv in our 
track. 1 ordered one (lossack and five Kirghis to remain 
and bring on the tired beasts as fast as they could. It Avas 
also arranged that a fire should be lighted as a beacon 
Avhen Ave reached the aoul, Avlnm men should be sent to 
guide them to us. 

All Avere Avell mounted on steeds qaiight fresh from the 
herd, and by command of “ Nour-Ali ” one of his best horses 
had been saddled for me. This animal, by the fire in his 
eye, shnAA'ctl that he had a touch of Shaitan in his temper. 
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While wc stood for a few minutes telling off tlie men, he 
displayed a disj>osition to return to his pastures, and that 
too without his rider. lie pawed tlac ground in his rage, 
sending the sand and gravel far hcliind lum, and then 
plunged f(irward with a bound like a door. One of the 
guides was also mounted oil a fiery animal equally impatient 
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of control. All being settl(?d we starto<l, but our horses 
could not be kept in ; the clanking of sabres was new to 
their ears, and put them into a perfect fury. 'I’he sand was 
smooth and hard, oui* spec'd soon beenme^ a gallo]), and the 
sound of hoofs could be heard far over the plain. 

There is no mode of travelling that creates so profound a 
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sensation of indopcnuence as riding over these steppes, 
uncertain whether the next tribe w'Ul be friendly or turn out 
a band of plunderers. After proceeding about two hours, 
our friends wci’c seen far behind, diminished to the size of 
specks on the vast plain. The Kirghis pointed to the 
descending orb, and urged my going on at speed, as no time 
was to be lost ; assuring me that if night caught us before 
reaching the pastures, we should probably have a sandy couch, 
without either grass or water for our horses. 

Several hours had passed, yet nothing was seen to indicate 
that we wei’e drawing near a grassy region, and our com- 
panions w^erc left .so far in the distance that they wei’c lost 
in the grey vapour. The sun was just setting Avhen we 
turned our horses, and went on at a brisk pace. In a little 
time we observed a change on the horizon ; small mounds 
now appeared in the diistance, but whether they -vvere yourts, 
camels, or bushes, no one could tell. In about half an hour 
we came upon small tufts of grass, and shortly afterwards 
tlie pastures were before us. After riding about a cou])le 
of miles we apj)roachcd the edge of a slight depression on 
the plain, and then beheld herds of cattle proceeding to an 
aoul about a mile distant ; while several others Averc 
scattered over this little valley. 

Presently there Avas a great commotion, and men AA’ere 
seen galloping from one aoul to another. The people had 
obserA’ed our approach, and doubts Avere cnt('rtained about 
our intentions. A party of six horsemen came to meet ui?, 
AA'hen tAA'o Kii'ghis Avent foi’AA'ard to explain Avho Ave 
Avere; they met, and a fcAV minutes sufficed to convince 
them that Ave Avere honest tr.avellers. A man Avas sent back 
to give this assurance to the tribe, and the others rode up 
to Avclcome and conduct me to their chief. My Kirghis 
haAung (.explained that a party Averc left behind with the 
camels, tAVf> of the men staii-ed on our track, to meet and 
conduct them to the aoul. 
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I was led to their lord, who I found standing at the 
door of his yourt ; on riding up, he laid hold of niy bridle, 
offering me his hand to dismount; he then gave me the usual 
salutation, and ushered me into his dwelling. A fire was 
burning in the middle of the yourt; a large cauldron, on its 
tripod, standing over it, and two females Avere stirring 
the contents Avith wooden ladles. Soon a large IwavI of brick 
tea was handed to me. As this is a beverage not generally 
knoAvn to the ladies of England, it may be useful to tell them 
hoAV it is concocted. Brick tea is a solid mass about eleven 
inches long, six inches Avide, and one and a-half inches thick, 
and is made from the last gatherings and the refuse of the 
tea crop. Instead of the leaves and stalks being dried, 
they are made Avet, mixed with bullock’s blood, and pressed 
into a mould, when the mass becomes more solid than a brick. 
When it is used, a man takes, an axe and chops off some 
small pieces ; these are bruised betAA'een tAvo stones, rubbed 
in the hands, and then throAvn into the cauldron. A boAvl of 
“ Smitanka,” sour clotted cream, is added, with a little salt 
and a handful of millet meal; these ingredients are boiled 
for half an hour, and then served uj) hot. Before handing it 
to the guests, small portions are taken out of the cauldron 
Avith a spoon, and throAvn to the four A\unds as an offering to 
the gods. I cannot say that the beverage is either bad or par- 
ticularly clean, still hunger has often caused me to make a very 
good meal of it ; but 1 think it is rather tea soup than- tea. 

My host’s name Avas “ Joul-bar,” the chief of a powerful 
tribe. Several of his friends came in from the difterent aoiils 
around, anxious to knoAv the cause of the visit of so 
many armed men ; it Avas soon explained, and then all 
seemed satisfied. The alann caused by our appearance Avas 
accounted for, — a numerous band of Kirghis had made a 
descent on a;n aoul only three days before, carrying off men, 
Avoinen, and children, with a great number of horses and 
cattle. It was also known that these freebooters Averc still 
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hovering about at no great distance. I^ooking at the chief 
and those around iiim, I thought they wore not the men to be 
plundered with impunity; and all the aouls of the tribe Avcrc 
concentrated, on these pastures as a security, 

fjoul-bar was a determined and fine-looking man, about 
forty-five years old ; and many of liis associates w'ere nearly 
the same age. Tliere wxtc several older men in the tribe, but 
all contentedly acknowledged him their chief. His father 
had died three years previously, and he had been elected 
unanimously by the w'hole body. On two occasions, during 
his father’s life, he had saved them from pillage by his pru- 
dence and bravery. lie had also conducted several successful 
“]5arantas”( pi unde ring expeditions) against Kirghis who had 
boon engaged in robberies on his tribe: this had obtained 
for him the full confidence of his peoj)le. The chief was rich, 
having nea rly 1 0,000 horses ; others of his tribe had from 5,000 
to 7,00U ; they had also a great number of camels and vast 
herds of horned cattle, and they estimated their sh(*op at 
more than 2.50,000. It was a s[»iendid siglit watching these 
enormous herds and flocks spread over the step[)e, — nor is 
it uncomuKm to .see a herd of 8,000 to 10,000 h(jr.ses, nnn'C 
than 1,000 camels, 20,000 horned cattle, and 50,000 sheej). 
liut great as these numbers arc, the animals a])pear tooi-cupy 
a comparatively small space on these vast plains. 

My host told me that in the direction I ])ro])osed going, 
after <piitting his pastnre.s, I should find a sandy tlesert, 
destitute both of food and water for the horses. The ride, 
w'ith hoases alone, Avould occuj)y from eighteen to twenty 
hours, ahd if attempted with camels it Avould take more tlnm 
two days. lie therefore advised that Ave should cross the 
desert with horses onl}', saying that aa'c could defend our- 
selves better should avc meet any of the roving l)ands. 1 
then arranged Avith him to supply im* with men and horses for 
the jimrney. 
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Eaut,y in the niomiii<» I found Joul-har dir(‘Ctin<r the 
amingeuieiits for our lon^ ride, (,-ulling his p(“ 0 [>le together, 
he pointed out twelve Kirghis who w'ere to he my attendants, 
saying that they were num on whom I could de])end, and 
some of them had a knowledge of the country. Thirty-six 
horses w'ere ])rovided, tw'o for each man, and four for the 
baggage, which w’ould enable us to ride across the desert in 
the shortest possilde time. Jotd-bar ami his people were 
greatly interested Avith the A^arious articles of my baggage, 
particularly my anns and costume. The stockings, shirts, 
and under garments Avere minutely examined, these being 
articles enth'ely dispensed Avith by the Kirghis. ]\Iy rough 
cloth coat, Avith its pockets, afforded matter for much specu- 
lation, and the quality of the material Avas exceedingly 
admired, but Us sombre colour did not please. A sti'ong 
hunting knife Avas found in a ])ocket; this the chid’ turned 
about in all directions, but could not succei-d in opening. 
As he held'it in his hand, 1 pressed the spring and the blade; 
llcAV open, causing him and those around to gaze at the 
instrument Avith amazement. My pen-knife Avith tAVO blades 
Avas also a great curiosity, and this he named “ liarant- 
chuck, ” (a baby). These articles Avere haitded imind, and 
as they passed from one person to another, each exclaimed, 
“ Yak-she,” (good). 

K 
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Having closed the hunting knife, I showed liim how to 
open it by touching the spring ; with this he was delighted, 
and would have continued playing with it for a day had 
time permitted me to stop. He inquired if I had more, 
when I answered “ Jock ” (no) : lie was greatly disappointed, 
and wished to keep the one in liis hand, desiring to know 
how many sheep he must give in exchange: I told him I 
could not part with it, having no other, and my country 
being so far off, 1 could not procure one. He now asked how 
many days it would take to go to l^ngland and return, with 
a caravan of camels. My reply was, twelve moorts. “ That 
is a long time,” he said, and asked if many such knives 
were made* for barter. When 1 told him that he could 
load a caravan of a thousand camels in a few days, with 
knives of all sorts, some much larger than the one he 
admired, otliers smaller even than the barantehuck, with a 
few that contained a hundred blades, he held up his hands 
in wonder. 

Desiring to leave as s])ce<lily as possible, and on good 
terms with my host, 1 took out of my baggage a pair of 
woollen gloves, Avhieh proved a great curiosity. Having 
drawn one on, 1 gave the other to Joul-bar: when he had 
succeeded in getting his lingers into their proper places, he 
looked at his gloved hand with intense satisfaction. I then 
presented the other. Had they been scarlet instead of grey, 
their value would have been much enhanced. Thus 1 got 
out of tlie difficulty. 1 tfX)k my morning meal, within a 
few feet of the carpet on which the ladies were sleeping; 
after which, Avith the usual ceremonies, I Avas suffered to 
depart. 

In a little more than an hour the sun rose, as if from the 
sea, casting his slanting rays into the desert, and lighting 
up the Avhole plain. This enabled me to examine my party. 
They were Avild-looking fellows, dressed in varied costumes. 
Several had horse-skin coats, with floAving manes down the 
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centre of their backs; the skirts tucked into tlieir tcliiinbar 
of yellow leather. On their lieads they had horse-skin caps, 
with part of the inane on the top falling back like a helmet, 
which gave them a most ferocious as])ect. Others had sheep- 
skin coats, leather tchiuibar, and fox-skin caps, with lappets 
hanging over their ears. Jvich man had his battle-axe, and 
three of them carried long lafices, Avith tufts of black horse- 
hair hanging beneath the spear. Thus armed and cos- 
tumed, Avc formed an imposing cavalcade. Among the 
horses Avere animals of great beauty, rioul-bar had ordered 
for me a pair of dark iron-grej’s, of a race cch'brated 
for speed and endurance. The spare ones were divided 
among nine Kirghis; leaving the (..'ossacks, three Kirghis, 
and myself, free for defence, if necessary. Although the 
chi<}f and tlie tribe thought it probable that Ave might meet 
Avith some of the I’oving gentleim.^u of the steppe, neither 
the Cossacks nor myself entertained any a])preh(aision. We 
Avere Avell mounted, and our rifles eould give a good aecount 
of our assailants, should we be attaeki'd. b’or tlie first hour 
Ave rode sloAvly over rich pastures, that aavi’i* soon to lie crop- 
ped bare by the vast herds feeding upon them. After this 
our horses Avere put into a ([uicker jiace, and Ave shortly 
began to leave the grassy steppe liehind. 

'.rhero Avas a belt along the edge of the desert, about two 
miles in Avidth, on Avhich tufts of rough grass Avere groAA'ing, 
and broad patches of jdants ha\dng succulent leaves ami deep 
crimson floAVcrs. These as'ci’c quickly passed, and avc entered 
upon a sandy Avaste, AA'hich, to the south, the east, anti the 
Avest, appeared a sea of sand. Stt)j)ping my horse, I glanced 
back at the aoul and the herds we luul left: a few camels 
and horses only eould he seen, noAV diminished almost to 
specks ; but the yourtsand the people Avere no longer visible. 
I desired the Kirghis to point out the direction of our route, 
which was nearly south-AAX’st, and tlien avc started onwards. 
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For many miles the sand was hard like a floor, over whudi 
we pushed on at a rapid pace. After this we found it soft in 
places, arid raised into thousands of little mounds by the 
wind. Our horses were now changed, and in an hour these 
mounds were ]>asscd, when we were again on a good surface, 
still riding hard. 

Hour after hour wi'ut by, and^our steeds had lieon changed 
a second time; those we started with seeming as fresh as 
when they left the aoul. Tii our route there wfis no change 
visible, — it was still the same plain ; there was not so much as 
a (doud floating in the air, that, by casting a shadow' over the 
steppe, could give a slight varisuion to the scene.. At noon 
T called a halt, to look round Avith my glass; but jiotliing 
appeared on the sandy waste. When midday had passed, 
my attendants desired to stop, d'he horses were’ ui<{iU'ted 
in three groups, but Ave could ]»rocure tluan neither glass 
nor Avater. The Kirghis produced smoked horsi' flesh and 
their Kouinis bottles, and they and the Cossacks dined. A 
])iece of boiled mutton having been si'cured from last night’s 
feast, on this I made my repast. 

While the men Avere taking their meal, T Avalked along 
about half a mile. The Avlmle horizon Avas swept Avith my 
glass, but neitlier man, animal, nor bird eonhl be seen. One 
of the Kirghis galloped up to me, bringing my horse, and 
urged me to be gone. Having resumed my saddle, we rode 
on for several hours, but there aa-us no change of scone. One 
spot Avas so like another, that avc seemed to make no progress; 
and though avc had gone over a considerable distance, nothing 
could be obse.rA’'e.d to indicate that Ave w'ere druAving near a 
grassy region. No landmark Avas visilile, no rock pTOtruded 
through the sterile soil; neither thorny shrub, 'nor flowering 
plant, appeared, to indicate the approach to a habitable 
region. All around was “ Kizil-kooin,” (red sand) 

What u solemn stillness reigns on these vast arid plains, 
deserted alike by man, berst, and bird ! Men speak of the 
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solitude of dense forests; I have ridden through their dark 
shades for days together; but there was the sighing ol‘ the 
breeze, the rustling of the loaves, the creaking of the briinches ; 
sometime^s the crash of one of these giants of the forc^st, 
which, in falling, woke up many an echo, causing the Avild 
animals to growl, and the frightened birds to utter shrieks 
of alarm. This Avas not solitude : the leaA^cs and trees found 
tongue's, and sent forth voices; but on these dreary deserts 
no sound Avas heard to break the death-liko silence Avhich 
hangs perpetually over the blighted region. 




On tlie Dc-st^rt, 


Fourteen hours had pas.sed, and still a desert Avas before 
us. The sun Avas just sinking beloAv the Jiorizon. The Kirghis 
assured me that two hours more Avould take us to the pas- 
tures and to Avatcr ; but they doubted our finding an aoul 
in the dark. Our horses began to feel the distance we had 
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tnivolled, and now wo changed them OAOiy lioiir, AV'^e still 
kopt on at a <i(.H)d s[) 0 (;d ; and though two nioi’o hours had 
olajiscd, there were no si^ns of herbage. It had become 
qnite dark, and the stars were shining brilliantly in the de(‘p 
blue A'aidt. !My guides altered their conrse, going inorc to 
tlie south. On in(|uiring Avhy they made this change, one of 
them pointed to a star, intimating that by that they must 
direct their course. 

A\^e traAadled tmward, sometimes glancing at the jdaiiets 
above, and tlien anxiously scanning the gloom around, in 
the hope of discerning the fire of some dwelling that would 
furnish food and water for our animals. Having ridden on 
in this manner for many miles, one of the men stopped sud- 
denly, sj)rang from his horse, and discovered that Ave had 
reached Aa'getation. The horsfjs became more lively, and in- 
creased their speed, by Avhioh the Kirghis knew that Avater 
Avas not far off. In less than half an hour tiny plunged 
Avith us into a sti'cam, and eagerly began to fpicncli their 
terrible thirst, after their long and toilsome journey. 

While they Avere drinking, several of the men alighted, 
and Avith their hands examined the ground to trace the foot- 
prints of animals; but this proA-ed fruith'ss. It Avas then 
decided that two parties, of three men each, should follow the 
stream upAvards and downAvards, and examine the banks. 
'They had proceeded but a feAv hundred yards Avhen those 
to the east called loudly for us to follow; fortunately, they 
had found a Avell-troddcn track. I3y feeling the footprints, 
the men kncAV that horses and cattle had recently passed. 
A fter fording the stream, Ave rode on, in the hope of finding 
the yourts ; and Avlien Ave had gone about a couple of miles, 
we Avere suddenly brought tu a stand by what appeared to 
be the distant barking of a dog. We stood still, but the 
sound Avas not repeated. We proceeded onAvard, listening 
Avith intense anxiety for a repetition ; and having gone a 
fcAv hundred yards, distinctly heard several dogs raise a 
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chorus of canine alarm — ^to us, most welcome music. As we 
adv'^anced, the barking became furious ; we could also hear the 
clattering of hoofsi, made, sipparently, by the guards riding 
at full speed over the turf to call out tlie tribe. Presently 
there’ Avas a great commotion ; men Avere shouting to each 
other, Avhilc others galloped from the aoul to support the 
sentinels. We stood still, and tAvo of our Kirghis advanced 
sloAA'ly, calling out that Ave were friends, and not robbers. 
They rode up to the Avatchmen, Avho, Avhen satisfied, came 
and conducted us to their chief. With him we found an 
armed assemblage ready for the fray; women and children 
Avere huddled together, and all looked anxious, if not appre- 
hensive. In a foAv minutes 1 Avas seated, taking my cus- 
tomary refreshment, in the chief’s yourt. On looking at my 
Avatch, I found that Ave had been riding dghtecn hours. 

When 1 aAA'-oke the next morning, the chief, with several 
men and Avomen, Averc sitting in the yourt. I threAV off my 
covering, sprang to my feet, and my toilet AA'as finished. 
The traveller Avho visits these Asiatics. Avill be disappointed 
should he expect better accommodation. His laAaitory must 
be the ncan-st piece of water, and the broad stcpjie, Avith its 
blue canopy, his dre.ssing-room. Nor Avill he lack spectators 
of either sex; all Avill be interested in (to them) the noA^el 
and extraordinary scene. Cleanliness is not a Kirghis 
A-^irtuc; they are economical in soap, and the Avashing of 
either person or clothing apparently fonns no part of their 
domestic duties. 

The summer costume of both men and AA-omen consists of 
tAvo, sometimes of three, silk or cotton Kalats (long dressing 
gOAvns). These are made double, so that AA'hen one side is 
dirty, the garment is turned, and a neAV side appears. In 
time this also becomes more foul than its precursor, and 
then in it goes and forth comes the other: so alternate 
changes take place, till the garment falls off, a compound of 
rags and filth, when a neAv one goes through the same pro- 
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cess. The summer costume of the children, up to eight 
years of age, is still more economical. The juveniles take a 
roll on the bank of a muddy pool; the scorching sun quickly 
bakes the coating they thus obtain, and their dress is com- 
plete. When this is worn off or looks shabby, either by 
sleeping in their furs or by their gambols on the grass, they 
add a new one of the same material. In winter, men, women, 
and children of all ages, wear fur coats, making it exceed- 
ingly difficult to distinguish the sexes. 

The Kirghis Avho had accompanied me intended remaining 
here another night, and would start on their return before 
dawn on the following morning: they expected to reach 
their aoul in 18 or 20 hojirs. Their horses will then have 
gone over not less than 240 to 250 miles. Our average rate 
of travelling had been 6 to 7 miles per liour. On inquiring 
from my host, he informed me that tlio country oinvard was 
rich in pastures, and tliat tribes and numerous aouls would 
be found on my route. 

llefore two o’clock we Avere all in our saddles. At a little, 
distfincc from the aoul Ave found great Hocks of sheep, and 
then came u])on the camels, cows, and oxen. Further on 
Ave passed through herds of horses ; these aa'oi’c feeding six or 
seven miles aAvay, attended by mount(;d lierdsmen. The 
people Avere rich in flocks and cattle, and my guide told me 
that their pastures extended a tAvo hours’ ride beyond Avhere 
the horses Avere feeding. We Averc noAV riding over a rich car- 
pet of grass, intermingled Avith floAvers. What a change from 
the arid and desolate scene of yestei’day ! Herds of antelopes 
AA'cre feeding, to Avhich the dogs gave chase : Ave had several 
splendid runs, but their fleetness soon placed them out of 
danger. They stood in groups, gazing at us Avith their large 
black eyes, Avithin rifle range, but I Avould not shoot at them 
or permit the Cossacks to do so. They AA’^ere very small and 
beautifully shaped, with exceedingly slender legs, and bounded 
QA'er the steppe, a])parcntly scarcely touching the grass. 
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Sometimes they were so('n in herds of more than a imndred. 
The country was undiihitin^r, and several small lakes conld 
be discerned in the distance. Far away to flic west, a belt 
of dark greem was observed, wliich the men said Avas Kamis(di 
(reeds) on the shores of a large lake ; but the water conld 
not be seen from our position. 

About an hour before sunset, Ave ])erceived dark objects 
on the steppe; they Avere the camels and horses belonging 
to the Kirghis on whom Ave A\ere going to intrude for a 
night’s lodging. Our horses AA’cre jnit into a gallop, hoping 
to reach the aoul befoi‘e dusk; and just as the sun Avemt 
doAvn, Ave came upon the herdsmen. They were in great 
alarm, and driving in their horses; for our ap])earance, and the 
direction avc came from, caused them to Avatcli our api)roach 
ANTlh s)is|>icion. IS’cavs of our adA-ance had !)een sent to the 
aoul; hut avIk'U the ]»eo])le AA^cre assuretl that aat Averc travtd- 
lers, the herds AV(‘re left to feed, and one of the herdsmen 
sent to guidi' us to the chief, an hour’s ride distant. We 
had Jiot ridden far, aa’Iicu a number of hoi-semen a])proached 
us at lull speed, uttering shouts of detiance, and brandishing 
their battle-axes; but avIk-u Avithin 200 yards, the herdsmen 
dashed foi’AA’^ard, and explained av ho avc AA Cre. I'he chief met 
us at the head of his n-tainers, ga\'e me a AA olcome, and con- 
ducted me to his aoul. Our arrival had again caused gvt*at 
consternation, and all the nuai Avere, prepared to do battle 
for their Avives, children, and cattle. When it aa'us knoAA'u 
that AVC had crossed the desert, many uifjuiries Avere made 
about the roving bands that AA^erc hovering, it Avas sup])osed, 
on the skirts of the arid region, and ])lundering eveiy tribe 
they coidd attack. 

The people avc had fallen in Avith belonged to the tribe 
of the celebrated Sultan Batyr ; and a man Avas sent to his 
aoul, at a tvvo hours’ ride to the eastAvard, to announce my 
approach. The chief, whose acquaintance I had just made, 
gave me fresh horses, and accompanied us. Having good 
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ones, our ride over thtf pastures was rapid. As we came 
near tlie aoid, three Kirghis met us, to guide me to tlie 
Sultan, whose yourt was easily distinguished from the 
others, by a spear standing at the entrance, with a long 
black tuft of horse-hair floating in the breeze. 

As Avc rode up, he came forward, took the reins of my 
bridle, giving me his hand to alight, saluted me, and then 
led the way into his dwelling. A Bokhai’ian carpet and 
some tiger-skins were spread, on which a seat was offered 
me, and the Sultan sat down opposite. Tea and dried fruits 
were immediately placed before us, of whicJi my liost urged 
me to partake, setting me a good example. 1 le was a hale old 
man, was said to be more than eighty years of age, possessed 
good and pleasing features, a rudder complexion, and had 
but little Jiair, wliich ivas very white. IJe was still above 
the average height of the Kirghis, and must have l)een a (iiu!- 
looking man when in his prime. Several of his aged fol- 
lowers had taken their seats near him, while the younger 
ones stood ai’ound. 

The yourt was a spacious one, nearly forty feet in dia- 
meter, and thirteen feet high; a boy was feeding a blazing 
fire in the centre, and a groat number of boxes and bales 
were close behind me, containing the old man’s treasure. On 
some packages to my left were the Sultan’s saddle and 
richly-decorated horse trappings, ornamented with iron 
inlaid with silver.' Near these was the chair of state, which 
is carried on a camel before Batyr when on the march ; at 
the four corners it is decorated with pc.acock feathers, signi- 
fying his descent from “ Timour Khan,” (Tamerlane). A 
fine hawk was perched on one side of the yourt; on the oppo- 
site, a large “ Bearcoot ” (black eagle), was chained to a 
stump, shackled but not hooded. Both these birds are used 
in hunting by the Kirghis; the hawk for pheasants and 
other feathered game, and the bearcoot for foxes, deer, and 
wolves. 
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Later in the evening an aged woman and three young 
ones, Avith four children, came in ; they were the Sultan’s 
family, and had been at their evening occujiation ; the 
Sidtana and the young ladies milking the coavs, sheep, and 
goats ; the younger children assisting. Night and morning 
this is the customary duty of the Avives aud daughters of 
these pNnccs of the steppe ; Avho are as i^roud of their 
descent from the great conqueror, as any English noble of 
his Nonnan origin, ’riie maiden ft'els no degradation in milk- 
ing her kine nor in saddling her horse, and when mounted, 
AA’ith IniAvk on Avrist, manages her steed like an Amazon. 

Several years before my visit, the fine old man had Avit- 
ncssed on this very spot one of the most liearti’endiug scenes 
that can afflict a father. Some time before the event occur- 
red Avhicli I am going to relate, his eldest son had attained 
his manhood, Avhen the Sultan decided that he should bcirin 
life on his OAvn account. To enabh^ him to do this in a 
manner befitting his station, the father gave him 1;000 
horses from his stud, a proportionate number of camels, 
about 2,000 horned cattle, and 5,000 sheep ; appointing 
soA’^cral young men of the tribe to be his attendants and 
herdsmen. I'he animals, however, fell far short of the, 
number the son considered he AA'as entitled to. He demanded 
half his father’s live stock, but this was refused. 

Already the youth had been engaged in several of their 
“barrantas, ” or great plundering expeditions; and, unknown 
to his parent, AA'as fonning a band of the most desperate 
characters in the region. He noAV tried to induce the. young 
men of the tribe to join this band of marauders, and, unfor- 
tunately, Av'ils successful. Tliis accomplished, he left his 
father’s pastures, driving his horses, sheep, and cattle about 
300 miles to the south-east, into a wild district. When his 
band had become sufficiently numerous; lie commenced 
plundering on a great scale. Many aouls Averc SAvept aAvay, 
the pastures rendered desolate, and the iieople sold into 
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slavoiy by tho.se r()1)b(*r.s. Their (lej^rodations wore carrioil 
on far and Avido, no one darin" to pasture cattle in the 
vicinity of their retreat. 

Accounts of his atrocities frecpiontly readied his parent 
and tlie tribe, but no one tliou^ht him base enough to make 
a descciut on his own kindred. One night," wlien the guards 
Avere on their usmd duty, the dogs a]»peared to scent a 
distant danger ly Avliining and groAvling frequenth"; Avhicli 
uiikIc the men imagine tliat tigers Avere jiroAA’ling about near 
tlie herds. Shortly tiny became more resth'ss, giving forth 
groAA'ls and saA'age barks in a most unusual manner. This 
alarmed the Avatchmen, A\dio sent to Avarn the Sultan, and 
rouse his people. In consequence, tlic^ horses AA^ere saddhd 
and the men mounted, AA'ith their battle-axes in hand, ready 
for any attack. It Avas discoA^ered that, AvhateAX'r the danger 
might be, it A\'as approaching both on the noi'th and south, 
and from the fury of the dogs it must be drawing near. 
No tramp of horses had yet been heard, even by placing the 
ears to the ground. 'I'lie tribe, hoAVCA'er, Avere not kept long in 
suspcn.se, the AV'ell-knoAATi sound of distant horifs being at 
last audible, gradually advancing. Nothing could be seen 
through the gloom; presently the dogs rushed f'orAvard Avith 
fury, and in a fcAV minutes battle-axes Avere cheshing, and 
the Avork of death commenced. 

While the battle raged on one side of the aoul, and the 
men Avere driven toAvards the yourts by the furious a.ssaila.nt,s, 
another party of them AA'as attempting, in another direction, 
to drive off the herds. When they got among the cattle, 
thousands of horses began rushing to and fro, and the scene 
became fearful, — Avomen and children shrieked in the yourts, 
Avhile the firt!s cast a glare on the savage combatants around 
them. In the course of the conflict, one of the robbers was 
cut doAAUi^ and fell close to the door of one of the dAvellings; 
he Avas quickly recognised by the Sultana, as one of her sons ; 
she uttered a fearful shriek, and proclaimed the discovery. 
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When the appalling intellijrcMico readied the Sultan, he 
and these around liim seemed panic-strueh, and their hands 
ceased to Avield their a.ves. 'rakinj*' advantage of this, the 
robbers swept off more than .‘5,000 horses, and several women. 
Many of the tribe were Avonndeil, and some fell in .the light. 
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Tn the morning it was discovi-red that the plunderers luul 
lost several of their baml, two of whom belonged to the 
aoul. 'i'he leader had escaped, but the peojde look u])on 
him as a demon in league Avith Shaitan. 

Having numtioned that the nomades of Central Asia are 
proud of their genealogy, it may also be added that each 
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Sultan boasts of u long line of nncestors, whoin Ins poet 
traces up either to Genghiz Khan or Tiinour, and some even 
take a flight among the Genii ; besides which, they still 
retain all the love for barbaric grandeur as it existed in the 
days of these conquerors. Those f»;olings Avill be best 
illustrated by an account of a funeral ceremony which took 
place during my journey among these people. 

If, when they enter their final resting-place, it is not, like 
the monarchs of Europe, amidst thundering of cannon, and 
the deep and solemn tones of the funeral march, (such as I 
have heard in a northern capital, Avhere GO, 000 troo[)s lined 
the streets through Avhich the pageant passed,) their obsecpiies 
are attended by cercTnonies equally imposing, Avhich, ac- 
cording to their ideas, prove the race and rank of the 
deceased. 

A celebrated Sultan, “ Darina Syrym,” dic'd at his pastures 
near Noi’-Zaisan, Avithiu the Chinese frontier. JlcAvasan 
aged man, greatly esteemed by his people, and feared by 
other tribes. In early life his power had been rccognisc'd 
far into the country of the Kalkas, and into the region of 
the Gol)i. The owl's feather Avhich he wore was not the 
onlv badge that mai'ked him a descendant of Genghiz. He 
was a warrior too, and had made his influence felt on tlie 
banks of the daxartes. 

His illness was not of long duration, but his mulla had 
perceived in its early stage that it would be fatal. This 
Avas announced to his people, and caused a deep and painfiil 
sensation. As he drew toAvards his end, manycame from 
afar to Avitness the last moments of the great man. 

The moment he had ceased to breathe, Kirghis Avere dcs- 
jiatchcd to the nearest aouls to announce the event. Swift 
horses Avere used, and tlicy Avere ridden to the utmost of 
their speed. When the messenger reached his destination 
and delivered his sad tidings, another man Avas despatched 
to convey the intelligence to others. Thus, Avithin the space 
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of a few liours, the news of the Sultan’s death -was spread 
over an area of near 200 miles in diameter. 

The Sultans, chiefs, or elders of each tribe, iiiiTnediatcly 
rej)aired to Darma Syi*ym’s aoul, to assist at the funeral rites, 
and before evening a vast number came pouring in. A spear 
with a black Hag was mounted at the door of tlie yourt, and 
the deceased Avas laid out, dres.sed in his best attire. Tlie 
chair of state, the emblem of his greatness, Avas placed at 
his head. His saddle, horse trappings, arms, and clothing, 
AV(Te arranged in piles on eacli side, and (Chinese silk curtains 
Avere suspended from the ribs of liis yourt; Avhile his Avives, 
daughters, and other females of his tribe, knelt A\'ith their 
faces toAvards him, chanting the funei’al dirge. The effect 
of this music, as they sang, SAvaying their bodies to and fro, 
Avas solemn and pathetic. Groups of men entered, and in- 
stantly kneeling, joined in the funeral chorus, swelling the 
mournful harmony Avith their deci»-toned A'oices. ’fhere 
Avere no shrieks, tearing of hair, or funeral Avails used by 
these people. TTieirs Avas really a musical s(?rvico. 

AVhile this Avas being perfonned, another jiart of the 
ceremony aaus preparing. In the rear of the Sultan’s yourt 
men were engaged slaughtering ten horses and one hundred 
sheep for the funeral feast. >^'ear these, numerous iron 
cauldrons Avere boiling OAcr fires in the ground, attended 
by men stripped naked to the Avaist. aaIio, AAUth AAOoden 
ladles in their hands, Avere employed .skimming the boiling 
contents. 

Groups of men Avith crimsoned arms and hands Avon; 
engaged in the slaughter, Avhile others dragged up the 
victims for sacrifice, and near aati’c the sAAairthy forms of 
those occupied abt)Ut the cauldrons. At times the Avholc 
group might be seen, some Avitli uplifted arms pursuing the 
Avoi'k of death, — then a shriek and a plunge, and a horse 
fell, having receiAed the fatal thrust. In another moment 
all AA'as obscured, then suddenly the figures Averc dimly 
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visilile; appearing, as the steam was waited past, like demons 
engaged in some unholy rite. It was a savage scene, and, 
when coupled with the mournftil sounds issuing from the 
dwelling, produced a saddening and a sickening effect. 

When a sutKcient portion of the animals was cooked, the 
guests assembled, and seated themselves in a circle on the 
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ground, in front ot theytairt — the Sultans and elders in the 
centre, those of less degree around them; beyond these 
were the wonuni. As this dinner diifered in no ^vay (save 
the numljer ol‘ guests) from the bainiuets 1 have described 
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in Illy work on Oriental and Western Siberia, I shall not 
repeat it. 

The festival continued for seven days, during wliicli orher 
Sultans and Kirghis Avc^re constantly arriving. It was 
supposed that near 2,000 people assembled to assist at 
this funeral On the eightli day the Sultan was interred. 
His body was taken from the yonrt in tlie clothing in which 
it had lain — aiiotlier cloth was wrajiped around it, and tben 
it was ])lacc‘d on a canu^b by which he Avas carried to tin' 
tomb. The chair of statcj Avas borne beiVire liim on aiiotluM’ 
camel, and tAVo of thci Sultan’s favourite horses formed i)art 
of th(‘ pro(‘ession, being led imnuMliately after the* body. 
Aftei- these came his Avives, daughters, and the Avonuai of his 
tribe, chanting the funeral hymn, in Avhich the mullas and a 
A-ast number of the men joined — sw<*lling tlie mouriifnl 
strain into a miglity chorus, Avhieh was hinird tar over 
the plain. 

On reacliing the toml) the body Avas [)laccd in the gi'ave, 
Avhenthe mullas recited prayers, and told <»f the great deeds 
ol‘ the departed. While this Avas peiTorming, the, two horses 
were killed, and interred on ea(‘li side of their late master. 
After Avhich the graves Avero fdled up, and the procc'ssion 
returned to the aoul, to partake of aiiothm' grand funeral 
baiKjuet. Onci hundred horses and 1,000 shee|) Avc'rti slain to 
do honour to the deceased Sultan. 

AVhen the AA'omen ivturiied, .they entered the youi*t, and 
chanted their mournful dirge for an houi* before? the ])il(‘ of 
arms, liorse? trapjiings, and aj>|)arel AAdiieh bad belonged to 
tlie departed. After Avbich, all tlie family assemided before 
the dwelling, and Avere joined by the Sultans and chiefs Avho 
had attended to do lionour to the memory of Durma. S\’rym. 
This great festival AV'as continiu^l for several davs after the 
funeral, until the people gr.idually left For tlu'ir homes. l>y 
the tribe it was kept up a lon;r time, and the ehiintine; was 
repeated at sunrise and sunset during a whole yt.’ar. 
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Leaving the tomb and tribe of Larma Syryra, I shall 
take my readers to Tcliingiz-tavi, a region on the north-west 
of the Balkash, or Lake Tengiz, — and give them in the 
following chapter an accoimt of an acquisition Avliich has 
become of vast importance to llussia. 
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CHAP. IV. 

SILVKR MINKS IN THE STEPPE. 

Ik the year 1848, the Einpcror Nicholas dociclod tliat the 
whole of the people on the Tr.ans llaikal should become 
Cossacks, — a necessary measure for carrying out his plans 
in tlie regions of the Amoor. Hitherto a large body of the 
population had been employed in mining ojwrations, which 
will be alluded to hereafter. This sudden change closed the 
silver mines of Nertchinsk, and stopped the sup[)ly of lead, 
of which about 250 tons had been sent annually to the sil- 
ver smelting works in Western Siberia. When this lead 
could no longer be obtained, the quantity had to be made 
good by importing the metal from England, involving a car 
riage by land of more than 2,000 miles, beside a sea and 
river voyage of a greater distance. This supply was stopped 
altogether at the commencement of the Crimean Avar. 

'fhus it became a most serious difficulty ^Jind eveiy exer- 
tion Avas made to <liscoA'er load mines either in Siberia or 
the surrounding regions. With this view, three young 
mining engineers, and a party of 180 men, Avere sent to 
explore a vast country in the Kirghis Steppe, lying betAveeu 
the Tarbagatai and the Irtisch. They Avere to search for 
lead and silver ores, but signs of other mineral wealth Avere 
not to be neglected. The party returned, however, in the 
autumn, unsuccessful in so far as their principal object Avas 
concerned, although they had explored an inlmense tract of 
country Gold, copper, topaz, and tourmaline had been found, 
but no silver ore exists in the region on the north of the 
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Tarbagatui, extending up to Nor-Zaisan on the south-east, 
and as hxr as the Irtisch on the north. 

Li the summer of 1852, another expedition from the 
Altai, consisting of three officers and 180 men, xvas sent 
into the region to the north of Ayagiis, under the command 
of a clever and intelligent officer. Captain Tartarinoff. They 
weiHi accompanied by a strong body of Cossacks, to protect 
them from the Kirghis, -who, it was feared, might oppose 
their examining the country. This time their efforts were 
crowned with success. They having explored the steppe to 
the west of the Arkat Mountains, and as far as Tchingiz-taii, 
found some rich silver and lead mines near the lat,t(!r 
chain, which would, if worked, prove of immense value to 
Ilussia, Vast quantities of lead could be obtained, ten 
times more than is required for all the smelting operations; 
bi'sides a large amount of silver for the mint. 

As this region was far beyond the Hussian frontier, it 
required e.xtreme caution in arranging with the Kirghis. 'To 
take forcible posse.ssion would have been a great risk; all the 
tribes xvould have resisterd, and some of them were too 
powerful to be trifled with. During the winter, negotia- 
tions were entered vqxon through the autliorities in Ayagus; 
when it was arranged that a meeting should take |)lace at 
an a*)id near the silver mines, between the Sultan, the 
chiefs fjf the tribes to whom the region belonged, and the 
director of the mines in the Altai. It was expected that 
much diplomacy would be I'cquired by the Hussian officer 
to accomplish his object. 

Some weeks bef<)rc the time appointed for the meeting, 
(the, first Aveek in May,) the clTuTs, Avith many people of the 
difi'erent tribes, had been carefully exanuning the excavations 
made by tlu; Hussian miners; but no rich veins of the pre- 
cious metal avci'c a isible. The .stones the miners IkmI broken 
up, appeared to these uneducated men like the ordinary 
7'ocks of the steppe, without any metallic appearance indicat- 
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ing tliat they were rich in silver — a metal much prized by 
tlie Kirghis. Had they discovered any metallic veins, it is 
doubtfnl it' any remuneration Avould have induced them to 
dispose of their land. 

At length the important time drew near, and the Sulhin, 
with his chiefs and tribes, were waiting with anxious expec- 
tation the arrival of the officer from “ the great White 
Khan.” (jrand jireparations had been made for his enter- 
tainment, consisting chiefly of horse-racing and wrestling, 
and a sumptuous baiu^uet “ a la Kirghis.” 

j\Iy friend, the director of the mines in the Altai, was 
pursuing his way across the hiAvcr spurs of the chain toAvards 
Semipalatinsk, Avhich having reached, he crossed the Irtiseh 
to a Tatar village Avliert; Cossacks AA'erc reatly to I’eceive 
him. Four horses AVen; instantly harnessed to his carriage, 
and a pair of leaders addeil; a Cossack mounted the box, 
another one of the leaders, and tAA'o rode, on each side tin* 
carriage as a guard. A croAAal soon gathered around his 
eijuipage; and on its dee]» green colour, silver mountings, 
and glass AvindoAvs, the Tatars, Kirghis, and llokharians gazed 
Avith Avonder. When the (’ossacks put their steeds into a 
gallop and dashed on through the village, tlu\'5<; nomades 
Avatclu'd the horses bound along, cxjiecting tliat CA^ery shak<^ 
AA'ould demolish the glass. 

Sir Kobert J.*eel has ]>ra.iscd the Kussian j’^emtchicks for 
their excellent driving, and seems to have been delighted 
Avith the speed at Avhich they carried him along the road 
from Moscoav to Novgorod. Jf he really delights in being 
Avhirled over the country at the speed of a fox-chase, 1 
should recommend him to go and try a gallop Avith the (k>8- 
sacks on the plains of Central Asia. He may then sit 
behind animals as full of spirit as race horses, Avild as deer, 
driven Avith a light snaffie bit by men Avho -never use the 
lash ; a Avord being always sufficient to put the team into a 
gallop or bring them up, at the pleasure of the driAW. 'In 
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this manner I have often crossed the country, and no horses 
were left dead on the plains. It was at such a speed that the 
director was travelling from one Cossack station to another. 
Having reached a station about 150 miles from the Irtisch, 
he left the Cossack post road, and turned on to the steppe. 
From this point his route was in a north-westerly direction, 
leaving the great and little Arkat Mountains far behind, 
him. 

Here he found the Kirghis sent by the Sultan to receive 
and conduct him to the aoul, about 100 miles distant. 
Some fine steeds were also in 'waiting for him. Kirghis 
horses are excellent for riding; even when caught fresh 
from the herd, it is seldom they cannot be managed. Putting 
them in harness is quite another matter; for the animals 
arc impatient of restraint, and the rattling of a carriage 
at tlu.-ir heels makes them frantic. The director, wishing to 
travel onAvard in his carriage, the horses were brought up, 
and with the, assistance of a number of Cossacks, were at 
last harnessed. A Cossack seated himself on the box, and 
Kirghis rode the leaders. But when an attempt was made 
to j)ut the veliicle in "motion, some of the team began to 
plunge and others to kick so furiously, that my friend gave 
up tlic idea of taking his carriage forward, fearing that it 
would soon have been a Avreck on the plain. 

The author, Avith an artillery officer, in a light tarantas, 
had once been* driven Avith Cossack horses to an aoul about 
sixty versts from the piquet, where our attendants left us 
to return home Avith their horses the folloAving morning. 
Having spent some days in pheasant shooting, Ave prepared 
to leave our hospitable host, to visit another chief, who lived 
at a five hours’ ride distant. Our friend provided us with 
horses and an escort of his Kirghis, who, with the help 
of our two Cossacks, succeeded in fastening six to our 
tarantas. One of our men mounted the box, and took the 
reins of the wheelers, and four Kirghis rode the others. 
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But all their efforts could not make them move the carriage 
a single yard. 

The old chief was. exceedingly angry, and ordered six 
more to be attached, with broad straps of hide across their 
chests, and ropes forming traces — rather slender tackle for 
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rampant and plunging animals. The lines of horses and 
men made a formidable contrast with our small vehicle at 
their heels; but the chief felt that the honour of his cattle 
was at stake. When the woi*d was given to proca'od, some of 
the team reared and plunged on one side, as they felt the 
traces tighten against their ribs; others bounded in the 
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()|)})osito sooiniii^Iy intoiit upon toarin^tlio carriage 

ill half. During the confusion wliicli followed, the leaders 
made a doidde, and rnslu'd up to the carriage, appearing 
more inclined to ride than draw. After many efforts they 
were once more got into line, with mounted Kirghis on both 
sides of each jiair. 'I'his succeeded, and away they went at 
a gallop, while the Kirghis shouted with joy as they rushed 
onward over the plain. 

^rins was a scene I .shall never forget. The men were 
enra|)tured, caring nothing for the bounds of the carriage, 
Avl.ieh rendei’ed it no ea.sy matter to keep our .seats. Kven 
the horses entered into the spirit of the race, for this it more 
resemWtal than travelling. After alanit an hour’s galloj) the 
steeds became more roeonciled to their Avork; still, some 
refractory animal occasionally shoAAX'd a desire to be Iree and 
range over the Aaist j)lain around him. Aight was closing 
in fast Avhen avc dashed uj) to the aoul of the chief, th(‘- 
teani Avhite with foam, greatly to the; surprise of the peo])le. 
J liaA'c mentioned this incident to show Avhat the Kirghis 
Avill do Avith horses that have never been in harness; but the 
danger is too great to be pleasant, and my felloAV traA'eller, 
as Avell as myself, thought one such risk sullicient. 

'I'lie chief of the mines commenced his journey on horse- 
back, attended hy a ])arty of thirty Cossacks, and a con- 
siilerabh.^ re< ilm(^ of Kirghis, sent by the Sultan to e.scort him 
to the aoid. His bag'gage and other valuables A\'ere loaded 
on canuds, and placed under a special guard of Cossacks. 
It Avas near noon Avhen they left the j)i(piet, having to ride 
about tAventy-live miles to a group of a ourts, at Avhieb they 
were to slei-p. A Kii’ghis feast, of tlie usual character, 
aAvaited him here; mutton killed a fmv hours before, and 
noAv placed smoking hot before the guests; horse flesh, both 
cooked and smoki'd, and large heaps of boiled rice, fonned 
t!ie principal viands. 

The folloAving day the jiarty travelled fifty mile.s, dining 
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niid sleeping at. some yourts sent by tlio Sultan, and on the 
third day they reached their <lestinntion. A detachment 
of Cossacks and Jvirghis had been forwarded to announce 
the director’s approach to the Sult.aii : and when he was 
within about a mile of the aoid, several chiefs came up to 
guide him to their lord. 

The aoul was a large oji(;, as all the Sultan’s tribes had 
assembled, each being interested in dis])osing of a ]>ortion 
of their })astures. Two largi? yourts Avere seen stajiding on 
a rising ground, at about 200 yards fi'om those in the 
aoul, and about 100 yai’ds ajairt. At the door of one of' 
these a spear Avas standing, deeoi’ated as usual A\'ith its long 
black horse-hair streamer. A munber of saddled horses 
A\a‘re ])i(pieted near, and a group of nieb AA'ere standing round 
the spear: these Avere the Sultan and his elders, Availing for 
their guest. 

When the director rode up, tlic Sultan advanced a fcAv 
paces to aitl him in dismounting, then saluted in the usual 
manner, by placing iirst one baud and then the other on his 
breast. Tlu; ci'remony being eudeil, tlie director and his 
otiicers Avere ushered into the yourt, and regaled Avith tea 
and dried fruits. AVhile this Avas proceeding, the Sultan 
iiK|uii’cd after his guest’s horses, cattle, and his sons, and then 
about bis jouriu'y. All those rpiest.ions ha ving been ausAvered 
by the young Russian intequ’eter, the directt)r paid the same 
com[)Umont to his host. When the tea had been disposed 
of, the Sultan attended his guest to the yourt |»repared for 
him, in aa'IiIcIi the Cossacks had arranged his baggage. 
Chairs or tables there Avere none, but tlu^y bad covered the 
floor Avith JJokhariaii carpets, Avhioh gaA'^e the jdace a com- 
fortable, even an elegant appearance. The director and 
his friends Avere uoav left alone, AA'hile other yourts Avcrc 
being prepared for the officers of his staff.* The Cossacks 
secured yourts for themselves, and had them placed about 
fifty paces from that of their chiefs; thus forming an in- 
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dcpt^ndeiit settlement. In about an houi* the Sultan sent 
two of Ills followers to announce that he was preparing 
to visit his guest, and hoped the director could receive him. 
An answer was returned, expressing the pleasure the visit 
would afford. The Russian’s turn was now to be host, and 
to entertain the Sultan and his followers ; tea again forming 
the principal refreshment, but this time it was made in a 
more civilised manner. 

Presently an otlicer and a feiv Cossacks mounted their 
horses, and crossed the small space between the two yourts 
to escort the Sultan, -who, as soon as he had got into his sad- 
dle, with his mulla by his side, proceeded to tlic director’s 
yourt surrounded by his chiefs, 'fhe ('ossacks laid formed a 
table by jdacing several boxes together; on these a cloth 
■was spread, a China tea service displayed, and a number of 
dishes placed, containing bread, sweet cakes, di'ied fruit, and 
sweetmeats ; these the Kirghis locked upon with gn-at 
astonisliinent, they being seen for the first time. The si>len- 
did uniforms of the director, his officers, and the guard of 
Cossacks, also produced a striking effect. 

During the repast there Avas little conversation, and tiiat 
little not edifying; but the hissing soniervar, the porcelain 
cups, and glass tumblers Avere examined minutely. The 
silver spoons and forks, luxAV'CAUir, and the table knives, were 
the greatest attraction. Then the Sultan and chiefs looked 
at the spoons placed in their cups AAUth amazement. The 
loaf-sugar Avas also regarded Avith curiosity, and enjoyed 
like children : Avhilc the table, covered Avith valuables and 
luxuries, formed a spectacle beyond their compi'chcnsion, 
but they Avere under the conviction that all had been sent 
by the emperor. The entertainment having come to an 
end, the Sultan and his followers departed, escorted back as 
they came. Not a Avord had been breathed on the subject of 
the director’s visit, and shortly after dusk every one save 
the Avatchmen Avas sound asleep. 
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In the morning the Kirghis brought fresh liorst.'s for tlie 
Russian otficers, who Averc going to ride about tlie country, 
and inspect the mines. From the numl)er of horses piqueted, 
it was evident that all the tribes were greatly interested in 
these pi’oceedings. 

When breakfast was ended, the Sultan and his chiefs 
came to conduct the director to the district which had 
been selected by the miiiing engineers. The specimens cur- 
ried to Barnaoul proved the value of this little spot, and a 
map laid doAvn by the engineers shoAved Avhence each had 
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been pi'ocured. These rich minerals Avere distributed OA'er 
a space near twenty miles in length and eight in breadth ; 
but the chief of the mines suav at a glaiu^e the absolute 7ie- 
cessity of seexu’ing a district considerably broader, including 
a small river, — otherAvisc it Avould l)e impossible to carry on 
the necessary mining operations. 

Here Avas a difficulty. Although the Sultan and the 
chiefs Avere Avilling to sidl the arid land, A\'ith its rocks and 
metals, the value of AAdiich they could not perceive — the Avater 
floAving through the country and fertilising theijr pastures 


they coiilil appivciatc; iK'shlcs which, it qtiench(?d the thirst of 
vast lienls of cattle belonging to tribes far beyond their region. 

Few men have had such an escort as that Avhicli accom- 
panied the director; it coinjiriscd aU classes, from tltc 
prince to the herdsman. A groat addition to its picturesque 
effect Avas caused by the Sultan having ordered tlie aoid to 
be removed to a point about fifteen miles distant, it being a 
more favourable resting-place for his guest while surv(^yiiig 
the mines, 'fhe sciaie avjis stnking an<l novel even to a 
Siberian, and the Uussian oilicers Avere much astonislie«l at 
tile rapidity Avitli Avhich the aoul Avas dismantled. In le.ss 
than tAvo hours the yourts, tlie household goods, and other 
matters, Avere loaded on camels, and the Avholc tribe on tlaar 
march. A A'ast herd of camels led the van, folloAved by a 
multitude of horses, oxen, and sheep ; Avhile the Kirghis, 
decked out in their holiday attire, guA'c colour and variety to 
the scene. Great numbers of the people folloAvird this prince 
of the steppe and his guests, cvi<lently expecting that prodi- 
gious quantities of silver A\xmld be discovered ; and intense 
AA'as their disappointment Avhen the}- saA\' the director throAv 
doAvn the spAicimens A\diich Avere broken off the rocks for his 
inspection. 

On his arnA'al at the aoul, the director regaletl the 
Sultan and his companions Avith tea, and in about tAA’o 
hours the Sultan led his gue.sts to the banquet in nature’s 
spacious and lofty hall, cai*peted Avith fresh green turf. 
Some large Bokharian carpets AA'cre spread for the guests, 
nearAvhich the Sultan took his seat; and the chiefs arranged 
themselA’^cs in semicircles, leaving a good space in front of 
their lord. This Avas a large dinner party, as, including the 
llussian director, it consisted of more than 300 people. 

The flesh of tlu! horse forms (served u]) boiled, broiled and 
smoked) to Tatar, Kirghis, or Kalmuck gourmands, the most 
delicate dishes that could be jdaced before them. Mutton is 
also produced at e\'ery dinner, but beef is rarely eaten by the 
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Kir^Iiis; hunger only eouUl induce tliem to partuke of it. 
Th(3 flesh of the cantel is sometimes useil, but only on great 
festal occasions, or when the animal has been killed by acci- 
dent. 

When all were placed, a mimlHU* of Kirghis j)assed rotnid, 
pouring warm water from ir«jn jugs nj)ou the hands of each 
person, to enable him to make his ablutions. These being 
ended, the cooks entered the circle, bearing long wooden 
trays piled u]> into hea])s, and containing the various meats. 
When the trays were placed on the ground, they nearly filled 
the Avhole sj)ace between the. Sultan and his chiefs. It was 
indeed a ]>rodigious rpiantity, and all eyes were turned upon 
it. The Sultan tucked u[> tlui sleeves of his kalat, and thrust 
Ins hand into tluji’eeking mass: this was the signal to begin, 
and his example was instantly followed by all Avha could 
reach the trays. Hut the first and second circle took care 
to appease their appetites before pas.sing anything to those 
behind them. 

The Cossacks had prepared a dinner a])ai't. for the 
director and his friends, Avhich they placed on the table in a 
somewhat more civilised manner, 'flieir host .sent them 
several large howls of rice, boiled with “ Ouroukus” (dried 
apricots); this is a great dainty, and seldom j>rodticod at a 
Kirghis banqi let. Veg( ‘tables they have none; in fact, the 
people of Central Asia disdain sneh trilles, nor are thia’e any 
grown l.)y the nomades. T'his f'stival was kept n]> Avith 
noisy revelry till darkiu'ss threw a veil over the scene. 

When day broke the following morning, the people Averc 
busily engaged Avith their preparations for the races, as these 
AA’ore to eornmence directly the bargain Avas completed. Tlie 
Sultan, his mulla, and sevei’al of the chiefs, AA^ere invited to 
breakfast with the director, after Avhieh they Avere to proceed 
to business, 'fhe other members of the tribes having no control 
over the property to bi; negotiated, Averii not admitted to the 
council. In due time a good substantial ri^past Avas placed 
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on the board (or rather boxes). The bread, biscuits, cakes, 
and sweetmeats were luxuries they could not obtain in the 
steppe; and being served with tea in cups and glasses by 
men in uniform, produced a great impression on their minds, 
making them think that the wealth and power of the great 
White Khan were unbounded. 

Their appetites having been fully satisfied, the director 
deemed it a favourable moment to commence proceedings, 
lie therefore desired his interpreter to ask the price at which 
the Sultan valued the stony tract, and the pastures on its 
western side, with the stream of water which bounded it in 
that direction. In reply, the Sultan stated that he and the 
chiefs were willing to sell the land with the minerals on the 
following terms, viz : That two hundred and fifty pieces 
of silver (meaning silver roubles) shoiild be paid to him, and 
a gold medal added, like the one j»rescnted by the Emperor 
Alexander T to Sultan Boulania. Also, that another sum of 
one hmidred silver roubles should be paid to the muUa and 
the chiefs, to be equally divided among them. But he said 
that the river they could not dispose of, as that was necessary 
for their pastures, and for watering their cattle. 

The director now told them that he must absolutely 
insist on the river being included, as he could not purchase 
the mines without it. Nor would it, he said, be injurious to 
the tribes, as their cattle could drink at the stream before it 
entered the mining district, where it passed for many miles 
through their pastures, lie, however, piomised to add some- 
thing more to the amount nained by the Sultan, if this point 
was ceded to him. Having stated this, he ordered the 250 
new and shining roubles to be placed on the table ; the large 
gold medal, with its broad red ribbon, was taken out of its 
case and placed near the money; and 100 roubles more 
counted down for the mulla and the chiefs. A gold- 
laced scarlet coat and a sabre were now added to the heap 
intended for the Sultan ; a kalat or long robe, of vivid colours. 
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and a gold imperial, were put on the table for each of the 
chiefs and the mulla. The interpreter was instructed to tell 
the Sultan that all these things would be given if the river 
were included in the purchase; if not, the negotiation would 
be at an end, as no further offer would be made. They were 
not prepared for this mode of settling the matter ; it seemed 
far too abrupt, as their transactions usually occupy days; 
indeed, sometimes weeks are consumed in settling their 
bargains, time being no object with them. They looked at 
each other with astonishment, and then at the valuables 
spread out before them, anxious to secure them, but still 
desiring to get more. 

Having spoken together for some minutes, the Sultan 
said that it would take time for them to consider the matter; 
adding, that they would consult all the tribes about it, and 
give an answer in a few days. The director fully understood 
what was meant by this, and that they intended delaying their 
decision until something more was offered ; and knowing that 
this would be continued for an indelinite period if once per- 
mitted, he told the Sultan that, as the matter had been under 
the consideration of himself, the mulla, chiefs, and tribes, for 
several months, they could not require any further time. 
Ilesides, he had taken a long journey to meet them, and now 
he could not, under any circumstances, admit of delay. It 
theref()re became necessary that they should definitely decide, 
before the council broke up, whether they accepted his offer 
or not ; finally he assured them that, if they once left his yourt 
without concluding the bargain, he should start on his return 
within an hour. 

Without further remark the Sultan began examining the 
sabre and the coat, desiring that the latter should be tried 
on. He was quickly invested with it, and viewed the extra- 
ordinary change that appeared in his person Avith perfect 
satisfaction. The gold medal w<is hung on his breast, 
producing a great effect; but Avhen a Cossack buckled the 
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sabre on his waist, this settled the point. He would have 
given half the rivers in the steppe sooner than be stripped 
of his weapon and finery. 

In a few minutes the innlla and chiefs were bedecked in 
their new clothing, evidently on the best terms with them- 
selves, and vastly admiring each other. The money Avas 
handed to the Sultan, Avhicli he rolled up in his shtiwl and 
secured round Ids waist, as this Avas too precious in his eyes 
to be trusted to any other hands. I'he midla and chiefs 
folloAA'^ed his example. Shortly afterwards the Sultan stamped 
his seal on a docaiinent transferring to the great White Kl)an 
the Avhole district shoAvn on a map prepared beforehand, 
AA'ith all the gold, silver, and other minerals it might contain, 
its pastures, and the iMA'cr. Thus, for a sum of about one 
hundred and fifty pounds, his Imjterial Majesty acquired 
mines and a freehold property in the Kirgliis Steippe, Avldch 
Avill, I have no doubt, expand rapidly towards all the points 
of the compass. These mines are of immense A'alue, and 
are nOAV sending their contributions to tJic Imperial .Mint. 

Tlic council broke up, and all parties Averc .satisfied. 
AVhen the Sultan left the jmurt and ap[)eared before^ his 
tribe in all his splendour, nothing t:ould exceed their 
astonishment; they evidently thought no earthly monarch 
could surpass him in grandeur. The rnulla and the chiefs 
also a]>peared in tla.'ir gaily-coloured I'obes, producing a 
.striking effect, as they stood on each side of tlu-ir j>rince. 

(Jarpets wei’e now spread in front of the yourt for the 
director and his staff; and as the Avhole party seated them- 
selves, the Sultan ordered tlu; wrestlers to come forth. 
Sciveral men thiHiAV off their fur coat.s, Avh(;n they ap])eai’('d 
an naturel, (‘xcept a small ])i(;cc of calico tied I’ound their 
loins. They stepped forAvard on to a clear space in frcjnt of 
their prince, Avho seenuKl to eye their brawny forms and 
muscular limbs Avith great .satisfaction. IhiA'ing exhibited 
tliemselA'cs, they retired, and the Sultan gave the signal to 
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liegin. A couple were presently engfl"(?(l gr:ippling each 
other’s naked and greasy liinhs : both coinpet iters displayed 
skill and dexterity. Tliis v/as a severe trial, and continued 
a long time before one of them was thrown. Immediately 
this occufrod, other wresthn's entered the arena, and some 
terrible falls were iriven. 
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Th(‘se contests, when between dilTercnt tribes, are con- 
ducted in a most savage manner, 'fhe men engage in them 
with a full determination to eoiKjUer or die. on tin; turf. 
l:sually the Sultan stcjps the eonilict between men of his 
own tribe, Avhen ho sees them bteome angry, befon; the last 
terrible throw, which almost invariably jiroves liital. I 
regret to say that these Asiatics are somewhat like the ancient 
Homans in the arena, generally expressing .their disappro- 
bation if the last savage aert is not fully accomplished. 'I'he 
inhuman customs of a barbaric age are found among the 
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people of these regions, and he who can count the greatest 
number of opponents sacriticed to his prowess, receives the 
highest honour during his life; after his death tradition 
makes him a hero. 

The athletic sports being ended, the races began; but 
these arc not like cither the Derby or St. Legcr. At Don- 
caster and Epsom the courses are short — rarely long enough 
to test the endurance of a horse ; great speed for a short 
distance being the grand object in England. Among the 
Kirghis it is quite different; the horse that possesses the 
most enduring physical power is most valued. The course 
they w'cre going to run over would try their mettle to the 
utmost, as it w'as fifty versts, or about thirty-three miles, in 
length. This distance was chosen to show the director 
the value of the different studs owned by the Sultan .'ind the 
chiefs. Forty horses Avere brought up to the starting point, 
all mounted by young Kieghis, and each rider feeling con- 
fident in the quality of his steed. It might have been called 
a stoeplc-cliase, as the cour,se Avas OA'^er the country to a place 
tAventy-five A'ersts distant ; then each rider had to pass round 
a yourt marked by a flag, and return to the Sultan’s sioul. 
Members of the tribe Avere stationed at different points, 
carrying spears and small flags to mark the route. 

After some little trouble the horses AA’ere marshalled 
nearly in line, Avheii the signal Avas giA'cn and away they 
Avent, Avith a great number of horsemen folloAA'ing in their 
rear. For the first ten A'ersts the speed Avas not fast, and 
they ke])t Avell tog(;thc!r. After this jockeying Avas resorted 
to, each trying to kcc'p the lead Avithout distressing his 
horse, as the return Avould try his nustal sutficiently. llefore 
they reached the turning point it became CA-i dent that the 
I’ace AAmuld be Avell contested, and it aa'us expected that it 
Avoidd be run in considerably less than tAvo hours. When 
the horses reached Avithin .about a mile of the yotirt a terrible 
struggle began, tool»tain a place in the inner circle, — nojirly 
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all nf them came up in a compact mass. But in rounding 
the yourt several shot ahead, getting nearly 200 yards in 
advance before the last had passed the spear. This was one 
of the favoui’ite horses ; his rider had been jockeyed out of 
his place, and when he saw the whole group before him he 
urged his steed onward at a ti'cmcndous pace, soon passing 
several of his opponents, and gradually drawing near the 
leading group. 

The speed was carefully maintained when they had 
passed about one third of the distance homeward, yet no one 
of the competitors wsis left far behind. A number of well 
mounted Kirghis were waiting about ten versts from the 
aoul, where the real contest and excitement commenced. 
Several horses begainto lose ground, and were rapidly being 
left behind. Still there were upwards of twenty close together, 
more, than half that number gallo])ing neck and neck. The 
clattering of the lio(jfs.on the turf and the wild shout of the 
men cheering on the riders; the spectators dressed in their 
varied and brilliant costumes, mounted on .fiei*y st(;eds, 
rushing onward at full gallop, and heralding their favour- 
ites on to victoiy, presented a scene in Asiatic life which 
finds no parallel in Kurope. 

The Sultan and those around him were in .a state of 
great excitement when they saw the advancing throng, 
now witliin a verst, and the shouts of the peoph* came lloat- 
ing tumultuously on the air, becoming gradually hjuder as 
they apj)roached. Horse and rider were distinctly visible, 
each straining every nerve to reach the goal, Mearer and 
nearer the foaming steeds rushed on, eight of tliem so close 
abreast that it was impossible to say which was in advance, 
Onw'ard they fly, and when within a few strides of the spear 
three horses bound forAvard from the group and pass it at 
the same moment, amidst the loud hurrahs of the Kirghis. 
The distance had been run in one hour and forty-two 
minutes. Such is the horse-racing among the Kirghis; 
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but sometimes they make the course sixty versts, or forty 
miles. 

This finished tlie festivities, and the director started on his 
return the following day, attended by a numerous escort. 
The engineer officers were left to see the boundary marked 
out by pillars of stone heaped up by the miners and 
Kirghis. 
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criAP. V. 

RUSSIA’S FIRST ADVANCE INTO Till: GREAT HORDE. 

The next point of interest to me was the region of the 
Kara-tau, which bounds the Kirghis Steppe to the south. 
Here were the pastures of the Great Horde; and in one of 
the valleys Russia was just commencing a fort. A ride of 
ten days after leaving Ayagus brought me to the river 
Bean, the boundary between the pastures of the Great and 
Middle Hordes. The country I passed over varied greatly 
in its aspects ; arid steppes wore frequently crossed, on 
which the grass was withered by the sun; and the only 
patches of green were the salsola bordering the numerous 
salt lakes. On approaching the mountains the country 
becomes more fertile, and affords good pasture for vast 
herds of cattle, — indeed, wherever there is moisture grass 
is abundant. 

The ancient inhabitants of this region rendered it ex- 
tremely productive. Tlie numerous canals which still exist 
show their engineering skill, and the extt'nt of the irrigation 
it produced. In some of the channels the Avater yet runs, 
and, Avhcrc it overfloAvs, the sterile soil is covered Avith a 
luxuriant carpet of vegetation, adorned with flowers of 
singular beauty. There is abundant proof that it has once 
been densely inhabited, and it is probably destined to be a 
great theatre Avhen occupied by Russia. The vast number 
of tumuli scattered over the plain, the extcnsiA'c earthAvorks, 
Avhich haA’e been either cities or strongholds, afford convincing 
evidence that a great people were once located here. 

R 3 
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One of these ancient works on the Lepsou, near its outlets 
from tlic Kara-tau, is a parallelogram, about 700 yards in 
length and 300 in breadth. The earth wails are now about 
twelve feet high, and have been considerably higher; their 
thickness is about sixteen foot at the bottom, and nine feet 
at the top. This enclosure was entered by lour gates, one 
being in the centre ot each side; but the eastern end has 
been partly destroyed by the river, which is gradually 
cutthig down the bank. Half a mile to the north and south 
are numerous mounds ; and at about a mile from the western 
end there is a large tumulus, about 150 feet in diameter, and 
50 feet high. The people who produced thorn were a very 
different race to the present occupiers of the country, and 
had made an extraordinary advance in agriculture and 
mining. In one of the small mountain ridges on my route, 
I found a fine specimen of malachite, and came ujron the 
remains of ancient mines, — most probably worked at a 
period long before those of Siberia were discovered by the 
Chutes, who left many of their flint instruments in the 
depths of the Altai. 

As we approached the Kara-tau from the north-east, tlie 
mountains were seen rising abruptly from the plain, — some 
to the height of near 7,000 feet. Their dark purple colour 
has obtained for them the name of “ Black Mountains.” On 
our ride towards this rocky barrier, I got an occasional 
glimpse, through the great rents in the chain, of the snowy 
crests Iv-^yond. These appeared so near, that I was almost 
deceived into the belief that an hour’s ride would take me to 
them ; and each npw opening only made me the more anxious 
to cross into the valley. After a long day on horseback, we 
were glad to rest in the aoul of some herdsmen belonging to 
a chief, who gave us a welcome reception - 

In the morning I discovered that the habitation was about 
ten miles from the foot of the Kara-tau, near its western end, 
where it descends on to the great plain, along which it runs 
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in low hills to a considerable distance. Here I obtained 
horse.s and men to take us over the mountains into the 
valley lying between the Kara-tau and Ala-tau. Shortly 
after leaving the aoul, we got entangled in a deep morass, 
which compelled us to ride tAvo hours to the westward 
before we were able to cross this dangerous cpiagmire. We 
then rode towards a great gap in the chain, seeking a pass 



by which we could ascend. On reaching the place avc found 
the dry bed of a small torrent, so narroAv tliat avc could only 
ride in single tile, and the bottom covered with small pieces 
of sharp slate, Avhich rendered it dangerous for our horses. 
The narrow ravine soon became so exceedingly steep that 
Ave had to dismount and lead our animals up its serpentine 
course, that more resembled a staircase than a track for 
travellers. 
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In about an hour we reached the head of a little»gully, 
that led to a steep mountain slope, covered with short grass 
and moss, through which the slate rocks protruded. This 
was not ditficult to ascend; and we presently rode up the 
incline and reached the summit, consisting of dark purple 
slate rooks without any vegetation. We descended into a 
stony valley, where groat disruptions have taken place. 
Beyond, to the soutli, there was a very abrupt, craggy 
ridge, whiiih the Kirghis said Avas the ci’est of the chain; 
and this we had to scade. I Avas advised to proceed in a 
south-easterly direction, toAvards a great depression in the 
mountain, Avhere it Avas thought avc might be able to cross. 
This I reached in a little more than an hour, and succeeded in 
ascending to the summit without difficulty, Avhence I ob- 
tained a vieAV of the Ala-tau, Avith its snoAV-clad peaks,’ and 
the valley lying betAV'een the chains. The latter appeare<l 
to be about twenty miles in Avidtb, and extended to the 
eastAA’ard forty or lifty miles, Avliile to the Avest it terminated 
on the great plain. 1 perceived that it Avas intersected by 
several ifcep ravines, in Avhich small streams found their Avay 
into the JCopal, that AA’as seen Aviuding its course AvestAvard 
to the Kai*atal, and thence to the Balkush. 

Although I Avas aAvarc th-tt the Kussians Averc construct- 
ing a fort on the Kopal, no indication of this could be seen, 
nor any mark to guide us tnAA^ards the ]>resumed locality. J, 
hoAve\a.*r, felt convinced it was across the A'alley near the foot 
of the mountains, and more to the eastAvard. '.riiis induced 
me to hasten our march towards the south-east, Avhere Ave 
found th<; descent excet;diugly abrupt, causing us much 
troul)l(.' in picking our Avay among large fragments of slate. 
We rode over places on Avhich it Avas difficult for the horses 
to keep their footing; AAdiile in oiu; part the mountain slope 
AA'as (Kxvered AS'ith debris fallen from th <3 cliffs above, that 
extended about 200 yards in Avidth, and terminated on the 
brink of a deep ravine. I'liis aa'c Avere compelled to cross at 
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a short distance from the brink of the chasm, and in a little 
more than an hour reached the valley, that, instead of 
being a plain, as it appeared from the mountain top, proved 
undulating ground, intersected by many small gullies and 
deep ravines. One was about 300 feet deep, with nearly 
perpendicular sides, down which it would have been no easy 
matter to descend on foot ; on horseback it was impossible. 
This obstruction obliged us to turn to the north-east, when, 
after riding about tAvo miles, we came upon a torrent running 
in a deep gully. After carefully scanning the bed, we con- 
cluded that it afforded us a chance of descending into the 
deep ravine. Passing over its precipitous banks, Ave rode 
sloAA'ly doAAm the stnium, and ultimately reached the bottom 
of the gorge, AAdiich was covered Avith trees and thick brush- 
wood. During our progress several pheasants had sprung 
up, and AA’^e saAV other indications of game. 

Ascending the opposite porphyritic cliffs, Ave continued 
our ride over undulating ground till avc reached the top of a 
low hill, AV'honce a great smoke Avas seen near the foot of the 
mountains to the south-east, but far aAvay; toAv^ards this I 
directed our course, hoping to find citlier Cossacks or 
Kirghis. We were noAV on good turf, Avhich enabled us to 
gallop on at a rapid pace ; and after riding about tAvo hours 
AA'c could discern some low sheds and yoiirts a fcAv miles 
from the foot of the Ala-fiui. At length aa'c reached a round 
hill near the middle of the valley, from AA’hich aa'o had a 
splendid aucav looking to the eastward. 

On the north AA'as the Kara-tau, Avith its dark sciTatcd 
ridge, and on the south the Ala-tau. The loAVfjr ])art of the 
chain appeared clothed AA’ith luxuriant A'egetation, haAung 
three distiiict zones of red, orange, and blue; hence the 
name, “ Variegated Mountains.” Many of the high crests 
rose far into the region of eternal snoAv. Lookiug along this 
chain, the snoAvy peaks appeared to vanish in endless per- 
spective, till the eye rested upon a stupendous mountain 
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mass neat* the sources of the Ac-sou and Sarcand. Its 
snow clad summits and glaciers received a gloAving golden 
tint from the descending sun, while the rocky crests beneath 
looked black and grim. 

Having examined the country, I hastened forward, pass- 
ing several large tumuli, while many more were seen scattered 
over the valley. Just at dusk we reached a group of yourts, 
to the great astonishment of the Cossack inhabitants; their 
officers, however, received me kindly, and gave me a hos- 
pitable welcome. They had been here a month, and did not 
appear to have done much. I sat up with them till a late 
hour relating tidings from Europe, Avhich interested them 
greatly. 

(In leaving the yourt in the morning I found a small 
body of Cossacks occupied throwing up the earth-work for 
the fortress, wliile othci’S were engaged preparing timber for 
the log buildings. I had now reached Kopal, the most 
southerly fort Russia has planted in Chinese Tartary. This 
military post is situated in about 43" lat. N., and 82° long. 
1C., and is only three days’ journey from Kulja, a large 
Chinese town containing about 40,000 inhabitants. The 
fort is in the region belonging to the Great Horde of the 
Kirghis, and is significant of the fate which awaits these 
w'arlike tribes. 

Four years before my arrival a battery of artillery, con- 
sisting of six guns and 100 men, had been sent into 
the Ala-tau, and the officer in command had taken up a posi- 
tion in a pass about eight miles to the southward of the site 
of tl:c new fort. From Ayagus to their camp was a journey 
of eighteen days, with hostile tribes inhabiting the plains 
between this little band and their friends; while to the 
south-west, on the opposite side of the mountains, there were 
legions of Chinese convicts occupying the region around 
Kulja. The officer had formed his camp in the mouth of a 
gorge ; a few men stationed up in the cliffs were sufficient to 
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defend the place against one liiiiuli’ed times their number; 
and tlie guns "would have ciuised terrible slaughter had any 
body of men attempted to force the pass. The captain and 
his men arrived hex’c in the autumn, after a most arduous 
march of forty-two days over a country in which there were 
no roads. Deep rivers often delayed their mai*eh; and 
extensive morasses, capable of swallowing vast armies, 
frequently compelled them to make a detour that occu[)ied 
several days. 



Route over which iho Artillery marclicd, and Kirghis Tombs. 

Notwithstanding that eveiything now around them 
wore a summer aspect, they knew that winter was fast 
approaching, and that no time ought to be lost in preparing 
for it. The numerous glens and small sheltered valleys 
aiTorded plenty of grass for their horses, where they could 
be left to pasture in safety; but the season was past for 
making hay for their winter fodder. This, hoAvever, Avas 
not of vast importance, as these Asiatic horses arc accus- 
tomed to seek their food beneath the snow, like Avild animals, 
and instinct tells them Avhere grass is to be found. Nor d<» 
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they require any shelter from the weather; stable, groom- 
ing, and corn being luxuries unknown to them. 

Stone was lying in the bottom of the gorge, ready quarried 
by time and water; and with these rough materials tJic men 
soon erected huts for their Avintcr dw(!llings. Trunks of 
tresss and branches formed the flat roofs; over these Avas 
throAvn a covering of earth, about nine inches thick : thus 
they Avere secured against both Avet and cold. Glass they 
had none ; Chinese silk, strained on to small frames, formed 
the windoAA's, and rough doors AA’crc made out of bark. IjOgs 
of Avood Avere their seats, and dried fern their beds. In 
this Avay the men AAX-re soon housed, and their dwx'llings 
furnished. 

Much, hoAAX'ver, remained to be done ; Avood had to be 
collected for their winter fuel, and this, coidd oidy be 
obtained in the upper glens, AA'liencc it Avas difficult to 
transport it ; a supply of game had also to be provided for 
their daily consumption. Luckily for them, the whole 
region abounded Avith animals. Deer avcux exceedingly 
numerous on all the loAver ranges, Avhilc the maral (a large 
stag) and the argali (Avild sheep) Avere found in all the 
higher regions. A large party of men Avere constantly 
emjdoyed hunting; and both venison and Avild mutton Avere 
plentiful in the camp. As the season a<lvanced, the upper 
regions became coAxred Avith snoAv, causing the animals to 
descend to the lower A'alleys. The men noAv began to lay in 
their winter store. The officer told me that he had often 
shot the maral and deer from the door of his hut; shoAving 
how completely unaccustomed they Avere to the spoi’tsman 
and to his rifle. 

This Avas no enviable position for Captain Abakanioff; 
the men had society among themselves, but he Avas shut out 
from companions of his oaata class. Fortunately, he Avas a 
good naturalist, and the country aflbrded him opportunities 
of acquiring much valuable information, as well as of adding 
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a great number of choice specimens of birds and insects to 
both public and private collections ; besides which he was a 
distinguished Nimrod. Many a day we spent together in 
the chase, when the pursuit of game led us into the wildest 
recesses of the mountains, where only the excitement of 
hunting the maral could have induced him to risk his Kfe. 
The sublime scenery, however, was a powerful inducement 
to me, and the prosjjccts I tlien beheld repaid me for the 
toil and danger I underwent in seeking them. 

Some of the scenes we have passed together are so deeply 
impressed on my memory, that they can never be effaced. 
We often encamped amidst scenery of m.'irvellous grandeur. 
Sometimes this has been in terrible storms, when tlie war- 
ring elements might have made the stoutest heart quail; at 
others, when the fading sunbeams wefp bathing the snow- 
clad peaks above us in ruby tints, and lighting them up 
with all the glories of declining day. As night crept over 
us, the scene changed ; the blaze of our fires lit u]> the 
groups of men, while the; trunks and branches of the trees 
under which we were encamped were coloured with a 
crimson glare. After our evening meal, my friend would 
call our party around him, and, taking his seat in the centre, 
would lead them in some of their soul-stirrinsr sonjrs, makin" 
the forc'st resound with wild harmony. AVlien the music 
ceased, the sighing of the breeze was heard among the 
leaves, and sometimes the sound of a distant waterfall was 
w'afted towards us. Then again these soothing sounds were 
broken by the tinkling of tlip bells attached to some of our 
horses. This reminded the men of their duty; and the 
animals were presently picketed near us. Then all became 
quiet ; each mai\ turned down on his saddle-cloth, and soon 
slept soundly. 

Before the end of October the winter came upon this little 
band in the mountain gorge ; their stony dwellings were 
covered with snow, and their usual occupations were 
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stopped. Tlicir liorses were in u valley at some distance, 
access to ■which was impossible, in consequence of the deep 
new-fallen snow. They Avere, hoAvever, under ’ no appre- 
hension about them, as a thick forest of cedars skirted the 
foot of the mountains, and under these they would find 
shelter. As time passed on, it became more dreary, till the 
snow Avas sufficiently hardened; then the chase JifForded the 
usual excitement. 

In the early part of Xovember, bourans began to bloAV, 
that lasted tAVO and three days at a time, during AA'hich the 
men could not proceed tAventy ])aces from their dAvellings. 
Tills Avas but a foretaste of AA’liat Avas in store, for on the 
morning of the 23rd it began to blow a gale, Avhich gradu- 
ally increased to a hurricane, sweeping the snow into clouds 
like flour, and rendering it almost dark at midday. During 
the night and the folloAving day it became Averse, and 
Abakamoff assui’od me that the roaring of the Avind, as it 
SAvept up the gorge, Avas appalling. Already their huts 
were covered deep Avith suoav, and almost as soon as passages 
were made from one to another, they Avere filled up. At 
length each party became prisoners in their dAvellings, from 
Avhieh they could not proceed five paces. They had noAV 
great difficulty in cooking; and those most distant from the 
kitchen found it a constant labour to kcej) up a communi- 
cation AA'ith that necessary establishment. When the snow 
became de(;p enough, a g.allcry AA-as formed in it, and then 
they passed to and fro Avithout difficulty. 

'I'his bouran continued till the 4th of December, — 
eleven days Avithout intermission, — after Avhich came calm 
Avcatlu'r, Avith 20” Eeau. of frost. Tinmediatcly the stonn 
had ceased, a party Avas sent up to the valjey to look after 
tht> horses. On reaching the spot, they Avere foujid com- 
])letely shelter'd in the thick forest, Avhere but little snoAV 
Avas lying on the ground. It also had afforded them a good 
pasture. These fearful bourans were of frequent occurrence 
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during the months of December and January. Before the 
middle of February their fiital effects were visible on man 
and animal, for thirteen of the men died, and fifty-seven 
horses perished in the snow. 

From this it will be easily inferred that the great valley 
betAvecii the mountain chains Avas exposed to the full force 
of these terrible gales. Bad as it was in the sheltered gorge, 
it Avas far AA'orse on the plains ; in fact, no Kirghis tribes 
ever attempted to Avinter there. Nevertheless, here a place 
had been selected for the fort, in spite of the reports of men 
AA'^ho had experienced three Avdnters in the region. At this 
period a pair of large epaulettes was deemed sufficient in 
Russia to qualify a man for any position, and stoAv his 
head AAUth an extraordinary quantity of brains; giving him a 
thorough knoAvledge of every subject, however foreign to 
his previous occupation. Though in many instances this 
decoration AA^as placed on tlic shoulders of men of singular 
talent and genius, I have ktioAvn examples, and not a fcAv, 
where the reverse was the case ; and in some the wearers 
combined in their oAvn persons the talents of Falstaff and 
Dogberry. 

A brace of generals, Avith a numerous staff, Avere sent into 
the steppe to determine upon the site of the new fort. 
Stores and creature comforts of all kinds accompanied the 
tAVo heroes, among AA'hich champagne Avas a prominent 
item. A strong guard of Cossacks formed their escort; and 
numerous . cooks and bakers AA'cre also attached to the 
expedition. A party of Cossacks and cooks avci’c ahvays 
sent on in advance to select the place for encampment, and 
to prepare a sumptuous entertainment; and strict orders 
Avere given that the day’s march should not be a long one. 
After a Journey of thirteen days, Avhich ought to have been 
j)erformed in six, they reached the valley^ of the most 
eastemly branch of the Lepsou. This Avas a delightful spot, 
covered Avith luxuriant pastures, on Avhich fine clumps of 




Huntevs ■\voi‘e dospatclied to the mountains to procure 
game; and men were engaged netting the river f<jr fish. 
Others were employed building ovens (wliieh T stumbled 
upon in iny wanderings), in which to bake calatchkies or 
rolls. Men were also sent into the upper mountains for ice 
to cool the champagne, and other preparations were made 
for the festal banquets. These were continued for several 
days before the gallant generals were sufficiently recovered 
to resume their journey. 
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At length, after four days’ feasting, they started, and 
ultimately, after two more rests, reached the river Kopal, 
in the valley between the Ala-tau and Kara-tau. Here and 
beyond, the country appeared so desolate, that they de- 
termined to proceed no further, and at once decided that 
here should be the site of the fort. Having come to this 
wise decision, they hastened back to a more genial region, 
and there took tlic repose they fancied they so much 
needed. Unfortunately, it is too often thus that the Em- 
peror’s plans are carried out. 

The fort was placed on a rising ground about 400 
yards to the east of the river Kopal, and about eight 
miles north from the mouth of the gorge in which 
AbakamolF had his battery. A vast number of tumuli are 
scattered over the plain, and some are of large dimensions ; 
proving that the region has once been densely populated, or 
else it has been a vast cemetery, in which apparently a 
nation has been interred. The spot had a most desolate 
aspect; not a single tree was visible, and scarcely a bush 
could be found, except on the banks of the river, and even 
there they were few. 

The plain around was covered with coarse gravel and 
sand, among which there was little vegetation. In early 
spring, or from the middle of February to April, a little 
grass grows, and numerous flowers bloom ; subsequently all 
is burnt up, and then it becomes an arid waste. So furious 
are the storms in this valley, that I have seen the coarse 
gravel tom up and swept along by the wind, forming a 
shower of sand and stones. Such was the enviable spot 
where 500 Cossacks, with their families, were sent to form 
a permanent settlement, and 200 others to remain three 
years to aid in carrying on the works. 

One short month before m}’ ariival, or on the 20th of 
August, these poor people had reached the 'place, having 
been told that they were going to a warm and rich country, 
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where all kinds of produec grew in abundance. Their 
horror and dismay on reaching their destination may be better 
imagined than described. The journey hither had been one 
of great hardship ; and they had been sent from comfortable 
homes, and from a region of plenty, to inhabit a dreary waste 
on Avhich nothing would gi'ow. 

A very clever engineer officer had been sent from Kussia 
to direct the works atid carry out the plans prepared in 
Petersburg. Tie arrived a few days after the Cossacks, and 
was even more astoiii.shed than they had been when he 
l)eheld the place, knowing what had to be done before the 
winter, which the resources at his command afforded little 
hope of accom})lishing. A report had been placed in his 
hands stating that timber coultl be procured in an unlimited 
quantity within a distance of eight versts. One glance at 
the country proved this to be a falsehood. To obtain a 
supply quickly was now a matter of vast raoincnt, and 
AbakamoiF, with a party of tnen, led the engineer to the 
neai’est accessible ])lace from which it could be procured. 
Th(‘y rode along the plain for ab(jut twenty miles, to a 
gorge leading up into the mountains, and then ascended the 
bed of a torrent for about three miles before reaching the 
forest. 

Here they found plenty of large pine trees, but they 
had to be cut down and transported to the plain, and the 
ravine formed a serious obstacle. In a few days 150 
men were engaged felling the trees; and a great number 
of bullocks were obtained from the Kirghis to drag 
the timber to the fort. The official buildings, store- 
houses, and hosjjital, were to be erected forthwith ; and 
each Cossack had to provide his own dwelling. He had to 
cut the timber, transport it to Kopal, and then to erect a 
house in which to shelter his miserable wife and children. 
All that he could expect to accomplish before the winter set 
in, was one room. A great number were built only twelve 
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feet square, in which two families, consisting of ten persons, 
were glad to take shelter, and thought themselves comfort- 
able ; Avhile many had to be content Avith excavations in the 
earth, Avithout a hope of being housetl during the Avinter. 
So long as the fine weather continued, the subterranean 
abodes sufficed, but it Avas obvious that the time AA-'as 
rapidly apj)roaching Avhen there Avould be no sufficient 
security from the cold. 

HaA'ing obtained valuable information from my fi’icuds, 
I determined to ci'oss the Ala-tan and A'isit tlie upper 
valleys of the Ac-tau. Captain Abakamotf adA'ised me 
to lose no time, as the Avinter commenced early in these 
regions. The engineer intended to accompany me for three 
or four days, in the hope of finding a forest Avh (nice Ik', could 
obtain a further su])ply of timber and fireAA’'ood. ]\Iy com- 
pany noAV numbered scv'cnteen, — all Avell-tried men. 

Leaving our friends at the. fort, Ave rode to the gorge 
Avhere the artillery had encamped ; but as tluy had rcmo\'e<l 
to the Koj)al, near the Avorks, the [dace look(;d dt'solate. Our 
Avay was up the ravine for nearly tAVo miles, and then Ave 
ascended to the mountain slope, on Avhicli Ave found thick 
turf, forming good pastures. This had been a famous 
hunting-ground to Abakamoff’s [)eoplc, Avhere a vast 
number of animals had been shot. As we rode along 
scA'eral herds of deer Averc seen in the distance, but they 
Avere soon lost in the numerous valleys. In about tAVO 
hours Ave reached a deep, rocky, and well-Avooded glen, 
running nearly east and Avest, that Ave had to cross. 'J'he 
cliffs AA^cre of limestone, in some parts very abrupt; in 
others there were steep slopes, down Avhich Ave led our 
horses, and passed over the glen Avithout difficulty. On 
emerging from the ravine we came u]X>n a black fox, play- 
ing Avith her tw'o nearly full-groAvn cubs. They Avere beau- 
tiful animals, and stood looking at us for tAvo or three 
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minutes before they scampered off into their home in the 
rocks. 

From this point our course was directly south, and up 
towards the ridge. As we proceeded, vegetation gradually 
diminished, till AV'e left it behind us,* and entered a rocky 
region with siunv l}'ing in patches around. An hour’s ride 
brought us to the summit, whence Ave looked doAvn into a 
small valley, Avith another ridge beyond rising fsir above 
us. To the east the crest rose still higher, being deeply 
covered A\'ith suoav, Avith dark rocks protruding, Avhile 
beyond Averc seen the Avhite summits of the Ac-tan. We 
lost no time in crossing toAA'ards some, lofty crags, near the 
base of Avhicli a great gap was formed in the ridge. On 
reaching this avc passed round the base of the peaks, and 
saAv the deep^ narroAV valley of the Kora lying beneath. 

As AVC stood looking into the depth, probably 5,000 feet 
bcloAV us, the river aj)peared like a band of frosted siK’er; 
Ave could also hear the roaring of the Avater as it rushed 
over its rocky bed. Kear this place aa'^o found a track 
formed by the rnaral, argali, and wild goat, but it seemed 
doubtful if we should lie able to descend by it. Men Avere 
sent to the cast and west for a fcAv hundred yards, along 
the ridge, s(?ai’ehing for a better path, but they Avere un- 
successful. This side of the valley Avas exceedingly abrupt; 
indeed, in many parts the precijiices were perpendictilar ; in 
other places the declivity was so steep that neither man nor 
horse could maintain a footing, nor Avere there either trees 
or bushes groAving on any part. 

'fhe op])o'sit.c side, facing the north, was well Avooded, the 
trees extending from the bank of the river upwards, till 
they diinini.shed to dwarfs at the snow line; and a few were 
struggling to li\'e even in the icy region. The bottom of 
the valley ap])cared clothed in rich A'erdure, Avhile the trees 
there were cov^ered with luxuriant foliage, coloured Avith the 
deep and glowing tints of autumn. As there Avas no time 
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to spare for sgaiiiiing the region with my glass, I ordered 
one of niy Cossacks, an old hunter, to lead the way down- 
ward. 1 followed close behind, and the rest came after in 
single file. We had not proceeded far when we were 
obliged to dismount and lead our horses over a most 
dangerous place, — on a ridge of rocks extending more 
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reaching the bottom, but far to the cast of the point whence 
we began to descend. At one place the ground was covered 
with fallen rocks, and among them were many large masses 
of beautiful ribbon jasper, of yellow, red, and green ; but I 
fear these must ever remain as nature has left them, for 
there is no jiossibility of transporting such blocks up the 
side of this deep and rugged valley. Taking ray last look 
at them, with some reluctance I turned from the spot, and 
led the way down to the bank of the Kora, seeking a place 
on which to encamp. We soon found that the torrent must 
be crossed, as there was no wood on our side of the 
river. 

It was at once obvious to all that fording this stream 
would be a difficult and dangerous task; indeed, at the point 
where ive had struck the river, it was utterly impossible. 
My old hunter advised our going up the bank to the east- 
ward, as below us to the west the torrent was more than a 
rapid, — it was a continuous successicn of falls, and the noise 
was positively deafening. Having gone near three miles, as 
directed, we came to a part where the stream was broader, 
and here we determined to cross. The engineer, myself, 
three Cossacks, and four Kirghis, decided to make the 
attempt ; the others were to remain on the bank, and follow 
if we succeeded. 

Our first difficulty was finding a place on which we could 
form in line and ride into the water side by side, as we were 
quite certain that three or four horses could not stem the 
torrent. Having accomplished this, we rode into the 
stream. When we had proceeded two or three paces we 
were caught by the full force of the water, that seemed 
strong enough to sweep us do\vn the torrent, — it drove us 
at once into a compact body. Still we went steadily on : 
each man knew his fate if our line was once broken; he 
knew also that to turn back was now impossible. Step after 
step brought us near the middle of the stream, where the 
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rushing water was fearful ; several times it dashed over our 
saddles, and splashed above our heads. At last we reached 
tlie bank, and turning to look back upon the danger we had 
passed, I believe every man thought it had been accom- 
plished at too great a risk. The other men were sent 
farther up the stream ; and we had the satisfaction of seeing 
them cross without much danger. 

Our encampment was chosen under some magnificent 
pine trees, staiiding near the river, where a level space ex- 
tended about 100 yards in breadth to the foot of some 
rocks, and about 500 yards in length. Here was an 
excellent pasture for our horses in front of our camp. 
While the balaghaus were preparing, Sergae, the hunter, 
and three others, started in search of game. They had 
not l)ccn gone more than half an hour when we heard 
the echoes of their rilles. A little after dusk they rode into 
our camp, with a young maral and two line fat bvicks; 
another maral had been wounded and traced up to the 
snow, where the crimson dye had marked his track. As 
night was at hand they were obliged to return and leave 
him till morning, when they were certain to find him either 
alive or dead. 

Shortly after their arrival our camp presented a busy 
scene. The Cossacks were engaged grilling venison for the 
engineer and myself, and preparing their own soup. The 
Kirghis were also occupied cooking their sup])ers in front 
of their balaghan, from portions of the game jtist brought 
in. Huge piles of Avood had been heaped on the fires, Avhich 
were noAV blazing .splendidly, and soon aided in qualifying 
the cold baths we had taken in crossing the river. As it 
Avas known that tigers, bears, and AA'olves inhabited this 
region, our horses Avere alloAved to feed, and then they were 
picketed near our camp fires. A Cossack and tAVo Kirghis 
Avere appointed sentinels, to be changed CA'ery tAVO hours ; 
and the first watch began at ten o’clock. The engineer and 
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myself sat till our guards were changed, discussing the 
prospect of Russia in these regions, and her object in build- 
ing so many forts. 

The next morning a clear sky and the rosy tints of the 
rising sun betokened a fine day, causing great activity in 
our jcamp. These men love to contemplate nature. A 
magnificent sunrise, or storms which envelop the snow- 
white peaks with black portentous clouds, whence the red 
lightning hurls its fearful shafts, or a glorious sunset, when 
}>lain and mountain are bathed in glowing light, and the 
fleecy clouds are constantly changing from a golden yellow 
to a deep crimson, and then gradually fading into twilight, 
— are watched with intense interest, having great charms 
for their uncivilized minds. 

I stood watching for the moment when the sun’s first 
rays should light up the crags and snow-decked peaks, some 
of them 8,000 feet above me, then others were seen so far 
distant that they seemed like scarlet vapour assuming moun- 
tain forms, floating in the air. In strong contrast with these 
stood the jasper cliffs to the south, rising to an enormous 
height, with trees growing on every ledge, and bushes 
hanging from the fissures. In two places near the summit, 
water was seen dashing over the brink and forming 
numerous cascades, which appeared like streams of foam 
leaping among the dark rocks. At times they were lost in 
thick foliage, then they burst forth from under the trees, 
and bounded from rock to rock, throwing off spray and 
vapour at each leaj), till they became almost shadows before 
entering the dense forest beneath. 

I had promised that I w'ould, before commencing my 
own labours, accompany my friend in search of a forest 
whence he could obtain a supply of timber, as well as aid in 
seeking a track by which men could drag it to the summit 
of the mountain. The Cossacks had discovered a place 
about a mile above our camp, where the river could be 
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forded easily; this induced me to d(‘cide on returnin*;f each 
evening to our present lodging, as the place afforded plenty 
of grass for our horses. Sergae and three other men were 
ordered on a hunting expedition, and to look after the 
wounded maral. 

Our morning meal of broiled venison and tea .being 
ended, we prepared to explore -this savage and ])ictures(pie 
valley. Proceeding down the bank of the Kora, we shortly 
reached a dense forest of magnific^ent pines. Here was 
timber enough to satisfy my friend, could it be conveyed 
over the river; unfortunately, at this part the rapids and 
falls formed an insurmountable obstacle. llavinjr forced 
our way through thick und<*rwood for about tlirof; miles, we 
rode out into an open glade, and <listurbcd a bear and her 
two cubs while enjoying a game at romps. The moment 
we appeared they scampered off into the forest, among rocks 
where it was impossible to follow. 

Continuing our ride onward, we came to a beautiful 
park-like spot, Avhere splendid clumps of cedars, pines, and 
birches were dotted over this side of the valley, Avith a fine 
grassy turf beneath. This extended along the bank of the 
Kora for several miles, varying from 300 to 500 yards in 
width, and rising rather steeply to the base of the high 
cliffs. At a short distance on our left the two Avaterfalls 
were pouring down; I turned out of our route and rode 
towards them, when I found that both streams fell into one 
channel, forming a considerable torrent, that rushed down 
its rocky bed and leaped into the Kora. The debris brought 
down by the water stopped my riding, nor was it easy to 
climb a confused mass rising abruptly 700 or 800 feet. On 
reaching the top I perceived that each fall fell into a small 
basin, after which the tAvo streams united and Avei'e lost 
under the rocks for about 200 yards. The cliffs arc a 
yellowish limestone, like thjit at Roche Abbey, and are 
worn into picturesque forms by the falling Avater, About 
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500 feet above tlie bottom of the fall’ I observed a great 
cavity, probably leading into a cavern, up to which it was 
impossible to ascend. At a point 300 feet below the basins, 
the stream bursts forth from its rocky prison in a column 
containing ten times the quantity that falls into the basins 
above. The force with wliich it is ejected proves there is an 
enormous pressure on this body of water; probably it pro- 
ceeds from a subterranean channel, communicating with a 
lake on the mountains. 

After leaving this place 'we gained a part of the valley 
where a spur of the mountain formed a magnificent cres- 
cent, tenninating on the river in a pi’ccipice 800 or 900 feet 
high, Avith its summit broken into battlements. At some 
distance beyond this a ridge from the north side runs far 
out into the valley appearing to close it in. On the crest 
of this spur the rocks are piled up in singular forms; some 
arc in heaps like vast ruins, others arc hanging on tlie brink 
of a precipice, appearing ready to slide over Avith the least 
touch. In one part three huge blocks have fallen together 
and formed a vast portal. My peojde doubted their being 
so placed by accident, and all Avondered hoAV they retained 
their position. The riA'cr forms a rapid at the foot of the 
precipice, over Avhich nothing can cross. 'Fhis obliged us to 
seek a ford higher up the stream, Avhere, after tAvo attempts, 
Ave succeeded in gaining the opposite bank. 

Having folloAved the river doAvniAA’^ard about a mile, a 
splendid scene burst upon us. Tho valley narroAved to 
about 500 yards in Avidth, with rugged cliffs, forming a 
frame through Avhich Avas seen a well-Avooded country, be- 
decked in all the glories of rich summer foliage. The Kora 
Avas AAdnding its Avay through this beautiful valley, some- 
times hidden among clumps of trees, then it emerged into an 
open glade, greatly increased in breadth. Thence it con- 
tinued meandering along, shining like a mirror among the 
deep green grass and varied-coloured floAvers that adonied 
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its banks. Beyond this rose -mountain over mountain, the 
lower range covered with a tliick foi*est, Avliere the tints 
of autumn were spreading fast. Then another chain 
coloured in deep purple-gray, through which were seen large 
patches of red and yelloAv; these were flowers covering the 
slopes, but no trees Avere visible. In the distance a rocky 
ridge rose several thousand feet above those nearer to me ; its 
nigged forms standing out distinctly against the hazy 
summits still far above. This ivas again overtopped by a 
great snowy chain in Avhich the Hi has its source; some of 
the peaks appeared glittering AAuth ice, and lieneath AA-crc 
vast glaciers. 

Proceeding along at a short distance from the river, I 
found large masses of green and cream-coloured jasper crop- 
ping out; and near these a ridge of granite extended across 
the valley, in Avhich the Koi-a has formed a great rapid. 
Passing round the end of the high cliffs on the north, avc 
entered a lovely spot about tAvo miles broad, Avith anotlier 
narrow valley extending into the mountains to the south ; 
and doAvn this came a roaring torrent, adding its Avaters to 
the Kora. Looking doAvn this riA'^er I perceived the valley 
gradually became narrower, and ended in a great gorge a 
few miles beloAv, Avhere it turns more to the south. 

My friend found on this spot all that he required in 
timber and firewood. The supply Avas inexhaustible, and 
the river presented few obstacles, as it could be forded in 
almost every part of the valley. So far, one part of his 
object was attained, and now our attention Avas turned to 
the other. After riding about two miles we came to a 
narrow valley, running up into the mountains to the north. 
This we determined to explore, and ascertain if the timber 
could be dragged out by oxen in that direction. A short 
ride brought us to the bed of a torrent fifty or sixty yards 
wide, but noAV almost dry. It Avas exceedingly stony, large 
blocks having been rolled down by the stream. The lines 
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on the rocky banks show that the water sometimes rises 
twenty-seven feet. This occurs either from the sudden 
melting of tlie snow in the upper regions, or during great 
storms. A tew trees were growing close to the river, but 
on the slopes higher up there were. none. The valley being 
exposed to the full blaze of the sun, accounts for their non- 
appearance. 

We had not gone more than three miles when we reached 
a point where the valley turned to the north-west, becenning 
a mere ravine, and its sloping sides changed to high pre- 
cipices, at once destroying all hope of finding a route for 
the oxen by this -CaUey. — A tragic event happened at a short 
distance beyond this spot during the following summer, 
when a party of men were trying to find a path through 
the gorge. As they ascended, one of the horses became 
restive while climbing some rocks, and plunged with his 
rider into the torrent. They were instantly carried down 
to some large blocks of stone, that were just under water, 
where tho horse gained his footing for a few minutes, and 
the man tried to breast the flood. His comrades threw a 
long rein towards him, but as that passed over his head the 
horse staggered and was swept down by the torrent. Not- 
withstanding the efibrts of his companions, both man and 
horse perished. — Leaving our horses, six of us ascended the 
eastern ridge, thinking it probable we might find a way 
along the crest up to the higher summits. After an hour’s 
walk we were convinced that this was impracticable, as we 
reached the base of some granite cliffs 500 or 600 feet in 
height, which it was impossible to ascend on foot. We now 
returned towards our companions, and as we descended the 
ridge the declining sun hinted the necessity of a quick ride 
to our encampment. 

We were greatly surprised on arriving at the £ora to 
find the stream considerably swollen : in fording, the water 
reached to our saddle flaps; a few inches more it would 
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duced us to push on, as Ave had the torrent from the Wiiter- 
falls between us and home. The enijinecr and I led the 
Avay at a gallop ; nor Avas it long before Ave heard the loud 
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roarinp; of tho stream, — a bad omen for us. On reaching 
the bank it Avas obvious not a moment was to be lost. We 
instantly rode into the flood live abreast; and both parties 
ci’osscd safely, but not Avithout a thorough Avetting: ten 
minutes later AA^ould haA^e stopped our fording. We must 
then haA'^e gone <liimerlcss and supperless to our grassy 
couches on the bank of the torrent, and listened to its 
deafening music. 

Again Ave hurried onAvard, but darkness caught us before 
AAx* reached the forest, through Avhich Ave had much trouble 
in finding our AA^ay. After a tAA'o hours’ ride among the 
thick and tangled bushes, and often in total darkness, it 
Avas Avith no small delight that Ave looked upon the cheerful 
fires at our encampment. Sergae and his hunters had long 
arrived, bringing back the maral AAXunded }'csterday, that 
had led them a good chase in the snoAvy region before he 
receiAX'd the fatal ljullet. They had also shot tAVO Avild 
goats, and added them to our stock. 

The maral or large stag is found in all the higher regions 
of the Ala-taii, Ac-tau, and Mus-tau; he affords noble sport 
for the huntei’s, and his horns are highly valued by the 
Chinese. Hut it demands a fearless hunter to folloAV him 
into his haunts among the precipices, glaciers, and snoAvy 
peaks of this region. In Avinter and spring he is found in 
the valleys, ’but as the Aveather becomes Avarmer he ascends, 
to escape the flies and other insects. They ai’e seldom 
found in herds, though groups of ten or tAvclve are sonu!- 
times seen standing on the brink of a precipice 1,500 to 2,000 
feet in height, cjuite inaccessible to man. 

At other times 1 have beheld them climbing the lofty 
crags, and cropping the velvety moss Avdxich gi*eAV on the 
ledges. On one occasion I saw a group of seven standing 
on the top of a mass of rock, rising up like a gigantic tOAver 
to the height of 700 or 800 feet; three of its sides being 
nearly perpendicular, and the fourth Avas fonned by a narrow 
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ridge of rocks running up from the top of a groat [irecipice 
at an angle of 60°. In some parts this line was broken by 
great perpendicular steps, that appeared to render it im- 
possible to ascend. Still, along that rugged ridge they had 
climbed to the summit. 

A great chasm-, at least 1,000 feet deep and 000 yards in 
width, separated us from them, much to the regret of our 
little party ; and no place could be found by which to descend 
into the gorge, and scale the opposite precipices. Could we 
have succeed<;d in this, some of the maral must have fallen 
to our rifles. It was a tantalising sight to hungry men, one 
th.'it often prompts the hunter to feats of daring; but in 
this instance we could only look with admiration on tlie 
splendid animals, and hope for a nearer acquaintance another 
time. 

I have followed my game, commencing the chase without 
a breakfast, having had no dinner or siqiper the preceding 
day. After stalking a stag for five or six hours, his branch- 
ing horns are seen above the copse in which he is lying, 
some 400 or 500 yai’ds distant; another half hour of cautious 
creeping places me within range, whence the shining black 
eye can be marked as the target. Stretched at full length 
on the ground, yet scarcely daring to raise iny head to 
obtain a sight along the tube, the bead of the rifle covers 
the speck of black, giving a certainty of an a]>])roaehing 
banquet. At last the finger touches the tiigger, but instead 
of the whistling bullet performing its function, the hammer 
falls on a bail cap. This slight crack, however, rouses the 
maral, and in an instant he bounds away, carrying my 
dinner along with him. 

The Cossacks and Kalmucks display a finer sense of 
honour in their hunting than many highly civilized Eurt)- 
peans. 

T’wo Cossacks were out hunting the maral for two 
objects, food and antlers. They had followed the game far 
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up into the Ala-tau, and had been successful; sleeping at 
night near their spoil. The next morning they started 
again in pursuit, when, after some hours, they found a magni- 
ficent animal, whose horns they saw were worth 120 roubles 
(17/.), a prize well worth securing. They hunted him from 
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one valley to another, till at last he retreated to a high craggy 
region. 

His pursuers were not the men to be deterred by ob- 
stacles. They scaled the nigged height, still following on 
his track ; whichever way he turned some slight mark be- 
trayed his path. Late in the afternoon they caught sight 
of his branching horns in a deep rent in the mountain, 
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whose sides were nearly perpendicular, while the opposite 
end terminated on the brink of a great precipice, — thus pre- 
venting all chance of escape. 

When they entered the gorge he rose from his lair, about 
300 yards in advance, and started forward among fallen 
rocks. They followed rapidly, and gained upon him fast. 
Having reached within about one hundred paces of the end 
of the ravine, he stood hesitating, and looked back*, — seeming 
inclined to double anil make a rush to })ass them. From this 
circumstance the Cossacks knew that some other animals 
were in the pass ; and as tigers are often found here they 
did not fire, but gradually appi’oached. The stag went 
slowly on, evidently in fear. Having passed some large 
blocks, two huge bears sprang out into the ravine close 
behind him. 

The stag suddenly bounded into the air to a pinnacle 
of I’ock, standing detached from the precipice, and leaving a 
chasm thirty-three feet ivide. One of the bears springing 
after him rushed over the clilF, falling more than four 
hundred feet, — and thus ended his career. The other stood 
on the brmk of the chasm growling, and in a fearful rage at 
his disappointment. The hunters advanced, and when they 
came within twenty paces he stood uj) and gave a savage 
growl of defiance. But this was his last, — a leaden mes- 
senger sent him rolling after his companion. 

The maral stood gazing at the hunters without showing 
any sign of fear, while they admired his beautiful form and 
noble horns. To the honour of the Cossacks be it told, he 
was left in peace, j^reat as was the temptation to these ill- 
paid men. Within a few paces were the coveted horns, 
equal in value to the annual pay of five of their body. The 
fellows were, however, as good as they are brave. 

After noting some peculiar marks on the animal’s body, 
by which to recognise him again, they dejairtod. Jletracing 
their steps Avas a most difficult and dangerous task, Avhieh 
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they had not felt during the excitement of the chase. The 
following day they sought the bears at the bottom of the 
precipice, when to their great delight they discovered that 
the maral had re-leaj)od the chasm on to a ledge below the 
brinlf, and had escaped. When the Cossacks joined their 
companions at tlie piquet the whole* of the circumstances 
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were related. A correct description of the maral was given ; 
and greatly to the credit of these men he long remained 
king of his native wilds. 

While listening to the above incident my companion 
charged his pipe, and began sending out clouds of smoke, 
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each puff adding to his happiness. Before the second pipe 
was consumed, timber, mountain passes, and our day’s ride 
Avere forgotten. The night was calm, Avith a gentle breeze 
fanning our enormous fires into flames, and lighting up all 
around ; nor Avas our sleep disturbed by tiger, bear, or 

AVOlf. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE KORA AKD TRADITIONS. 

Another spk*ndicl niorniii" greeted us, causing the arrange- 
ments to be .speedily completed for our day’s ride. The 
hunters were again ordered forth to procure frcsli supplies, 
although the loAver branches of the trees which formed our 
larder, presented a goodly cpiantity of venison. 1 held a 
council, and heard a report from Sergae and other hunters, 
accustomed to reconnoitre a country well when jmrsuing 
game. As they had seen a small lake in the valley, about 
a three hours’ ride distant, and thought the mountains 
appeared more acces.sible in that region, it wa‘s at once 
decided to go there and search for a jmth by which oxen 
could ascend to the summit. 

Leaving our camp, we shortly reached the place where 
the Cossacks had discovered the ford, and passed easily, as 
the river had subsided during the night. The w'atcr begins 
to increase rapidly about four o’clock in tin; afternoon, and 
continues doing so till nine o’clock in the evening, — after 
which it gradually subsides. From this point the valley 
was exceedingly rugged, the granite cliffs on the north 
being nearly perpendicuhir, and rising neai’ly 1,000 
feet.- ()n the south side, a dense forest commences on the 
ijank of the river, extending up a very steep slope for about 
.500 yards, to the base of some huge rocky masses. These 
rose in three terraces till they reached the snow line; in 
parts they were wooded, in others the cliffs have fallen, 
forming a mass of debris that extends from the edge of the 
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forest to the lofty crags that stand bristling out of the 
snow like watch-toAvei’s and battlements. 

About three miles further up the valley we came upon a 
spot where an avalanche had swept over these terraces, 
forming a great gap, by tearing up the rocks and hurling 
them into a vast heap. This mass spread over more than 
a mile in length, and the rocks were piled up 900 to 
1,000 feet, appearing as if half a mountain had beeii thrown 
from above. A little beyond this place, the cliffs oU the 
north jut out nearly to the centre of the valley, terminating 
in high crags, which in some parts overhang their base con- 
siderably. As I passed round these, a most savage scent; 
presented itself to me. The forest on the south side had 
been torn up by a terrible storm, — i aked trunks with their 
branches ■wrenched off reared their shattered forms, and 
thousands of trees were lying strewn about in every direc- 
tion. Here was seeh the effect of a hurricane that had 
uprooted huge trees like stubble. Far beyond this scene 
of devastation rose the snowy chain of the Ac-tau, its vast 
peaks towering into the deep blue vault in sublime grandeur. 

Having travelled onward several miles, L arrived at a 
part of the valley where the Kora makes a bend toward the 
cliffs on the north, leaving a space of about 200 yards in 
width, between the base of the rocks and the river. As I 
approached this spot, I w'as almost induced to believe that 
the works of the Giants were before me, for five enormous 
stones were standing isolated and on end, the first sight of 
which gave mfe the idea that their disposition was not acci- 
dental, and that a master mind had superintended the 
erection, — the group being in perfect keeping with the scene 
around. One of these blocks would have made a towTr 
large enough for a church, its height being 76 feet above 
the ground, and it measui’ed 24 feet on one side and 19 feet 
on the other. It stood 73 paces from the base of the cliffs, 
and was about 8 feet out of the perpendicular, inclining 
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towards the river. The remaining four blocks varied from 45 
to 50 feet in lieight, one being 15 feet square and the rest 
soineAvhat less. Two of these stood upright, the others were 
leaning in different directions, one of them so fsu* that it had 
nearly lost its equilibrium. 

A sixth mass of still larger dimensions was lying half 
buried in the ground ; on this, some young picta trees had 
taken root and were growing luxuriantly. About two 
hundred yards to the eastward, three other blocks were lying, 
and beneath one was a cavity mq.ny a family in Kopal 
would have considered a splendid dAvelling. Not far from 
these stood a pile of stones undoubtedly the work of man, 
as a great quantity of quartz blocks had been used, with 
other materials, in its construction. It Avas circular, 42 
feet in diameter and 28 feet high, shaped like a dome: a 
circle of quartz blocks had been formed on the gi’ound, 
enclosing a space ten feet wide all round the tomb. Find- 
ing such a tumulus in this valley, surprised me greatly ; it 
could not have been the grave of a chief of the present race, 
but was as ancient as those I had found on the steppe. 

My Kirghis companions looked on this place Avith feelings 
of dread, and on the tomb Avith veneration. Each left' a strip 
of his garment on the grave as an oflering to the soul of 
the departed. Their proceeding excited my curiosity ; and 
from one of them, “ Tursun,” A\dio believes himself a 
descendant of Genghiz, I obtained the following tradition. 
The Avord Kora implies sealed or locked. 

“ The valley of the Kora Avas once inhabited by several 
poAverful Genii, who had a continual feud with others of 
their race, in the different regions of the Tarbagatai, the 
Bai'luck, and the Gobi. They frequently ravaged the nations 
or tribes subject to their brethren of the north, and always 
retreated to the Kora in security. Many toAvering crags 
commanded the region, enabling the guards to perceive their 
advancing enemies afar off; and the vigilant sentinels sta- 
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tioiied on these watch-towers rendered tlie position impreg- 
nable. The approaching legions were lured into the rugged 
mountain passes, and there cither overpowered or destroyed 
by huge blocks hurled from the crags above. vVt length 
their audacity and cruelt}' became so groat that a com- 
bination was formed to wreak a fearful vengeance upon 
them ; and Shaitan was invoked to aid in their destruction. 

“ As usual, the advancing bodies were cpiickly dis- 
covered, and measures taken to destroy them in the pass. 
Siiortly two other vast legions Avere seen marching towards 
diffei’ent gorges ; and iioav all the forces of the beleaguered 
Genii Avere brought up to annihilate these hosts. The battle 
Avas terrific ; an<l the mountains resounded Avith the din of 
Avar; Avhile the crashing of the avalanches hurled into tin’ 
gorges shook the mighty peaks aboA’C. Victory seemed 
secure to the Genii ; AA’hen, at the A'ciy moment of their 
success, an appalling sound Avas heard in the Axpper regions, 
causing the mountains to tremble. Suddenly a cloud of 
smoke and flame burst forth reaching to mid-heaven; red 
lightning darted from the vapour, and the thunder found an 
echo in CA-ery peak and valley. Amidst this tremendous 
uproar, “ hell’s artillery ” belched forth rcddiot rocks, 
causing fearful destruction to the legions of the Kora. In 
these appalling sounds the Genii recognised the poAver of 
Darkness; and, .becoming panic-struck, they Avere driA'en 
back into tlic valley, AA’hither no one had j’ct dared to folloAv. 
The conquering legions noAV poured on, with Shaitan leading 
the van, Avhen, on the brink of the precipices, vast rocks Avcrc 
hurled doAvn, crushing and entombing the Genii beneath.” 
After this terrible CA'ent the Kora AA'as sealed for ages, but 
the tradition AAms handed doAvn from sire to son. 

“ At length a daring chief determined to Ausit the A’alley 
and take up his abode there, in spite of the remonstrance of 
his family ‘and friends. Attended by a number of his 
folloAA'ers, he crossed the mountains, descended to the Kora, 
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and encamped on the enchanted gronnd. The yourts ■were 
pitchetl, the sininuils slain for the festival, and his followers 
seated theinselvcs around him, exulting in the prowess of 
their .Sultan who had ventured to lead them to this 
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mysterious spot. When in the height of their revels, a loud 
crash of thunder rolled through tlie valley, and echoed 
among the crags. Suddenly, and before the sounds had 
died away, a Genii appeared, terrible in his rage. His 
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tlireatfiiing aspect and flasliiiig sword filled them with 
horror. Addressing the Sultsni in a voice that made every 
heart quail, he said, ‘Monster! thou hast dared to bring thy 
slaves hither and pollute this sacred spot, and for this thou 
shalt die.’ 

“ Quick as the Hash of the lightning the blade swept 
round his head, severing the huge rock in tAvain, and in a 
moment all ivere entombed beneath the ponderous mass. A 
few of the people saw the fearful ti’agedy Irom a distama*, 
and fled, conveying the information to the Sultan’s family 
and to the tribe. The women became inconsolable, and 
mourned. for years. At last a spirit called tlie ‘white lady’ 
took pity upon them, and through her intercession the tribe 
were permitted to raise the tumulus near the fatal spot. 
After Avhicli the valley Avas again closed, and noKirghis has 
ever A'entured to feed his flocks there.” 

Leaving a place rendered classical by Kirghis traditions 
(Avhich arc (piite as true as tlio.se of Circek origin), Ave con- 
tinued our ride up the valley; and this aa'c found ascended 
ra])idly. As Ave proceeded upward, the trees became more 
stunted in their groAVth. In little more than an hour Ave 
reached the lake ; but it scarcely deserved the name, being 
only about 400 yards long, and 100 yards broad. It 
extends, hoAvever, into the mountains to the north. A 
stream from it rolls OA’or a fall about 50 feet high, and then 
runs on into the Kora. After suiweying this place, which 
aflforded but little hope of success to our search for a path, 
Ave left the Kora and rode up a steep ascent on the west side 
of the lake. This led us up to a ridge, AA'hence aa'c got a vicAV 
into the region beyond, — and a rugged one it proved. 

To the north-east, summit beyond summit appeared, till 
the eye rested on the snoAvy peaks near the source of the 
Ac-sou. There there Avas no chance of a path. After 
crossing the ridge, Ave continued our ride in a north- 
Avesterly direction, tOAvai’ds another liigh summit, croAvned 
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with lofty cra"s. In places our way was over a mossy turf, 
sprinkled with flowers; other parts we found to be a stony 
region, over w'hich it Avould be difficult for the oxen to drag 
tlie timber, though not impossible. A ride of two hours 
finally brought us to the fallen masses near the foot of the 
crags; and these compelled us to seek a path more to the 
westward, where the oxen would be able to cross the 
summit. 

The engineer, myself, and three men, dismounted and 
climbed the high rocks that aflbrded a view over the 
country, whence we saw that there waj only a narrow valley 
between us and the last summit. This induced us.to hasten 
onwai’d, and shortly afterwards we arrived at a great gap 
in the crags, through wliich we picked our way among the 
fallen blocks. It was evident that a path covdd easily be made 
here, if we succeeded in linding a route forward. Wc 
descended into the narrow valley and found it rough and 
stony, still We made our way across, and began the last 
ascent : it proved to be the most difficult part of our route ; 
but by taking an oblique dii'ection we succeeded in reaching 
a dome-shaped summit, the highest point over which the 
route would pass. Here we all dismounted, and presently 
piled up a landmark that was' visible for a long distance. 
About a mile from this point a route had been trac(;d by 
the Cossacks leading northw'ard, and thus tjie object of my 
friend was accomplished. 

Two tniles distant to the north-east the mountain 
swelled up into a mighty dome capped with snow, with 
dark crags protruding. At its base on the north side I 
observed a thickly-wooded glen falling to the castwai'd. 
It was evident that this summit would afford me a view 
of the country around, as well as into the deep valleys 
extending south from the Ac-tau, Avhich I wished to ex- 
amine. I therefore left my companion to return by the 
route tve had come, as he intended throwing up a few land- 
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marks to provide against the obliteration of the track before 
next summer. 

Taking three men with me 1 rode tOAvards the mountain 
and soon began the ascent: it aa'us far more abrupt than any 
of us had imagined, and occupied us an liour in riding to 
the snow line. From our cleA'ated position, that AA'as far 
above all other points for many miles around, Ave had a 
magniliccnt aucav of the Ac-tau, Mus-tau, and the peaks near 
the source of the Hi; aa'IuIc to the north the dark crests 
of the Kara-tau Avere A'isible, and immediately beneath us 
Avcrc several deep valleys extendirig to the south-east. The, 
foreground on AA'hich Ave stood Avas composed of masses of 
light green slate, l)ut the rocks above protruding through 
the snoAv Avere of a deep red colour; I obtained specimens, 
Avhich jn’OA'od to be a beautiful jasper containing AX*ins t)f 
pure quartz. Descending tOAA'ards the soutli, avo came upon 
a tine red granite extending far into the A’alley. In these 
rocks I found broad A'eins of rose quartz, some of them 
eigliteen and tAA'enty indies thick, Avhenee blocks of a 
splendid colour could be obtained. After crossing the A alley 
and riding about six miles, Ave came upon our friends 
migaged erecting a landmark. 

Finding that it Avas tAA'o hoiu’s past noon, Ave began to 
n'ti-ace our steps at a quick pace, only stopping lAvice to 
raise tA\'o more pillars; but this so delayed us, that day aa^is 
near its close aa'Iich avc reached the valley of the Kora. As Ave 
rode doAvn to the Giants’ Tombs the last gleams of light 
Averc fading from the high peaks gf the Ac-tau, Avhile all 
around us A\^as shrouded in deep gloom. On appioaching 
by this dim light a spot AA'hich the traditions of the peoiile 
have clothed Avith sublime imagery, it Avas obvious that 
the Kirghis advanced Avith superstitious dread. When they 
caught sight of the mighty stones, Avhose bases Avere lost in 
the darkness that rapidly closed over the valley, a marked 
change came over them. -They evidently expected either 
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Shaitan or the (.Jenii avouIcI appear, and cast suspicious 
glances at cA’^ery object that came into A-icAV. 

Further on Ave had a real daugtir to encounter in fording 
the Kora, and fears were entertained that the AA’^ater Avas too 
liigli to perniit of it. AV^e pushed on as quickly as the 
ground permitted, and on reaching the ford avc suav that 
the Avater Avas deep; but as crossing afforded the only chance 
for a dinner, Ave decided to make the attempt. AV'^e rode 
down the bank, stood at tlie edge of the stream till formetl 
in close line, and tlien plunged in'. The Avater had risen 
considerably, and in a fcAV steps my horse and others Avere 
swimming; several floundered over the stones, but avc crossed 
in safety, though not Avithout a Avetting. After this avc soon 
caught a glimpse of our camp fires, anti in a short time avc 
also Avere seated around them. The hunters liad long 
returned, adding tAVo maral to our larder. A rough ridti 
and a fast of twelve hours tended to promote appetite and 
give a zest to our venison. My friend Avas delighted at tlie 
success of the ex[)edilion, and pipe after pipe was exhausted 
by liiin in the excess of his gratification. 

Another splendid morn beamed u)>on us, but the grass 
Avas crisped Avith hoar-frost, and a coating of ice Avas on the 
{)Ools, — a sudden change from the balmy breezes of yesterday. 
Immediately after breakfast my companion and his |)eople 
AA'cre ready lo return to the fort. My arrangements luul 
also been made to ascend the Jujra as far toAvards its source 
a.s possible. 'I’his being a good region for game, 1 included 
Sergae and the tAA'o hunters in my party, leaving tliree men 
at the camp. As aa'C I'ode to the ford, the engineer urged 
me not to remain too long in the region, and suggested my 
being guided by Sergae and the Kirghis as to the time of 
my departure, for they knew the climate Avell. On the 
morning of the 27th Ave crossed the ford, shook hands, and 
separated, — he for Kopal, and I to go up the Kora. Hurry- 
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ing rapidly on through the part we passed yesterday, I 
reached the lake, and then entered into a new region. 

A little beyond the lake the valley became- much 
narrower, with high precipices on each side ; and the river 
Avas embedded among cedar trees, that fringed its banks. 
Passing round the base of the northern cliffs, avc entered a 
large oval-shaped basin, about two miles long, and nearly a 
mile in width, having large blocks of granite, slate, lime- 
stone, and other rocks streum promiscuously over it. In 
some of these masses I observed a metallic appearance. 
Dismounting, 1 discovenul this to be lead ore, almost pure. 
Some of it was as soft as my rifle balls; and the rocks 
conta.ining the metal had been brought to their present 
position by the torrent. Two broad Avater-courses had been 
ploughed through this basin, and the rocks heaped upon 
each side; both Averc noAv quite dry. Having crossed these, 
we found the Kora running in a broad channel. 

The mountain to the south appeal’s to have been scooped 
out, and forms a deep crescent. Its abrupt face Avaa cut into 
numerous terraces, now thickly wooded Avith pine, birch, and 
cedar. Many isolated crags Avere rising far above the trees, 
and over-topping these Avere the snoAV-clad summits of the 
chain. While examining them with my glass, I observed a 
group of five maral feeding at a great elcA’ation above us. I 
pointed them out to Sergae, telling him they Avere on the 
slope betAveen tivo high crags; but he declared there were 
none. Having given him the glass, and directed it towards 
the spot, he quickly discovered the animals, and showed 
them to his hunting companions, Avho Avere equally in- 
credulous till the glass was applied to tlieir eyes; when 
the three stood in amazement, first looking at the glass and 
then gazing up towards the deer. Sergae instantly 
exclaimed that he must secure some of those ; and asked to 
go in pursuit. I consented, and directed them to meet me 
on this spot at sunset. 
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In a few minutes Sergae and his companions forded the 
river, and made their horses ascend the steep; then having 
reached the foot of the cliffs, they secured tiiein under some 
trees, and began to climb the towering rocks on foot. We 
stood watching them a short time, when I found the 
temptation great, but I knew my days were limited in this 
region, and that time could not be spared. Turning .away 
reluctantly, I rode through the labyrinth and entered a part 
of the valley with steep mountain slopes rising on each 
side ; between which the river rushed down in a succession 
of falls. This was a splendid scene, and tvas added to my 
folio. In the distance of a quarter of a mile the fall is not 
less than 1,500 feet. 

Not far beyond this place we came upon masses of ice 
lying on the banks, through Avhich the water had cut a 
channel; some were .30 and 40 feet thick. After passing 
them by riding along the mountain slope, at a considerable 
height above the river, we reached a part where the torrent 
was bridged over by ice, about lOO yards in breadth, and 
from 50 to 60 feet in depth. This put a stop to our further 
]>rogress on horseback. Two men were left in charge of the 
horses, and the rest accomj)anied me oinvard. 

Our way Avas over the ice, Avhich Avas cracked and 
broken into hundreds of fragments, having numerous 
fi.ssures extending through its Avhole thickness. Thc.se 
presented constant obstructions, and our progress aa'us slow, 
till Ave arrived at a track made by animals along the 
mountain side. Having proceeded about a mile, aa'c found 
the riA’cr running in an open channel formed in the ice 
more than 100 feet deep; the sides AA’ere much under- 
mined, and the mass had a beautiful sea-green colour. 
Proceeding onAvard, the valley rose rapidly, and the torrent 
made a thundering sound as it rushed along. A little 
further up it AA'as lost beneath a bed of ice of great depth; 
still, the roaring of the Avater Avas heard. At this part the 
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valley was narrowed to a gorge about 150 yards wide, with 
cliffs rising to about 600 feet in lieiglit. Beyond were 
rugged slopes, with patches of snow and rocks, term inciting 
in a lofty serrated ridge ; and above this were vast snowy 
crests. 

Proceeding upwards we presently came to a turn in the 
gorge, where the snowy peaks and the glacier burst ui)on 



C51a^nor and Snowy IVaks of tlio Af-tau. 

us in all their grandeur. A sea of ice and snow exti'iuled 
ten or twelve miles up to the base of several vast snowy 
peaks, whose perpendicular and riven sides showed the dark 
rocks protruding throiigli. Having crossed the ice to some 
rocks about half a mile distant, we ascended the cliffs about 
300 feet, -whence tlie view was magnificent. In' one jiart the 
surface was broken up into thousands of fmofinents, that 
sparkled like brilliants in the rays of the sun ; while to the 
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south, and nearci’ the mountains, several large fissures were 
visible; but the torrent was buried too deep beneath the 
crystjil mass to make its voice heard. A complete solitude 
reigned around ; nothing having life was seen either among 
the crags or on the icy waste. It was desolation clothed in 
the purest garb, rendering its aspect ine;xpressibly cold and 
chilling. Had I reached this place a month earlier, I would 
have crossed the glacier to the higher chain ; but the risk 
Avas too great at this late season, the storms in this region 
being both sudden and terrible. 

Having taken my last look at these giants of the chain, I 
turned aAvay Avith regret ; and late in the afternoon reached 
my companions and the horses. I hastened our return, as 
the sun A\'as sinking fast, and Avould soon set in this deep 
valley. DraAving near the place Avhere the hunters started 
after the game, all looked around, but noAvhere could we see 
any traces of them, though it Avas past the time appointed for 
(jur meeting. The sun had shed his last rays on the lofty 
peaks, and the valley was already shrouded in a dim 
tAvilight. The men holloaed loudly, but we received no 
response. Tavo of them rode across the rh-cr, to ascertain 
if the horses Avere still at the foot of the rocks; and 
returned announcing that they AA’^erc gone. I ordered a 
volley from our rifles, Avhich echoed among the crags, but 
no ansAver Avas given ; Ave therefore concluded that they had 
I’eturned to the camp. 

It Avas long after dark AA'hen we forded the river; but 
eA-ery stone in our Avay seemed to be knoAvn to our horses, 
as they crossed Without a stumble. On our arrival at the 
camp I was greatly surprised to find that the missing men 
were not there. We all felt great apprehension that an 
accident had befallen them among the precipices. More 
than an hour after our arrival tAVO of them rode into the 
camp ; but Sergae was still missing, nor could I gather any 
satisfactory account respecting him. It appeared that they 
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hail ascended the cliffs together, and had got nearly within 
rifle range of the niarar-when the animals scented them, and 
galloped away, — three going in one direction, and two in 
another. This circumstance divided the party: Sergae 
followed the two marals, and his companions the other 
three; they pursued them far into the region of eternal 
snow, where they shot one on the brink of a precipice, over 
which he fell ; and the others escaped. 

Many*efibrts, attended with great risk, were made to 
reach the deer from above, but they were unsuccessful, and, 
much to the hunters’ disappointment, they were obliged to 
leave him for tlie wolves. It was quite dark Avhen they got 
down to the place where their horses were left ; and Sergae 
not being there, they concluded that he had returned to the 
camp. Our anxiety became centred upon him; but after 
more than two hours had elapsed, a shout was heard from 
the opj)osite side of the river, calling for assistance. In a 
few minutes scvi^ral men were in their saddles, and, riding to 
the ford ; they crossed in a body as the Avater was deep, and 
conducted Sergae over in safety. When I saw' him ride up 
to the balaghan, it w'as a great relief to my mind. 

He had followed the two inaral among the precipices for 
several hours, after Avhich they descended to the Kora, 
crossed the river, and began to feed on the shores of the lake. 
He returned to his horse, rode over the stream, and started 
again in pursuit. J ust at dusk he found them and shot one — 
this he had brought homo; besides Avhich he had killed a 
wild goat, and left him hanging under a tree till the morrow. 
He had heard our signal as he Avas stealing upon his game, 
and could not answer it. 

^Tien I turned out on the morning of the 28th there 
Avas a clear sky, and a sharp frost quite biting to the fingers. 
After breakfa.st I commenced my sketching: first, the scene 
so famed in Kirghis story, — the terrible defeat of the Genii, 
and the Sultan’s tomb. This and some' others lU'ar it occupied 
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tJie day. The next day, which was much colder, was 
devoted to another part of the valley etpially grand and 
interesting. During my absence a party of the men hunted 
a large black bear that had paid them a visit at the camp, — 
he escaped, though not with a whole skin, as Avas shoAvn by 
the crimson s])ots on the stones. He Avas cunning enough 
to beat a retreat into the thick forest, among ro(;ks where 
his pursuers could iiot folloAV. 

My labours Avere continued <laily, and my rambles 
extended far uj) several of the ra\dnes running to the south, 
Avliich led mo among some of nature’s most stupendous 
Avorks. In fact, 1 could have spent a month exploring this 
part of the chain, as each day’s journey ojiened out jdaces 
full of interest. In some the slate Avas heaved up into 
perpendicular ])innacles, in others it Avas lying at various 
angles, and some of the strata Avere bent into cuiwes. I Avas 
subsequently led into a granite region, among preci])ices 
Avhosc summits Avere shattered by lightning, and their 
faces riven into picturesque forms; Avhile in several of the 
ravines, and on the mountain tops, 1 found jaspers and 
porphyry of various colours. 

JSo time passed till the 4th of October, Avhen I aivoke just 
as day Avas breaking, and .ushering in one of the most lovely 
mornings 1 had ever beheld. As the sun rose, fleecy clouds 
were lit up with a glowing crimson light ; while the snoAV- 
clad and frozen peaks gleamed phantom-like against the 
sky. A little later the icy masses received the rosy tint, 
appearing to throAv out flashes of brilliant flame, and 
gradually the rocky crags were coloured Avith the glorious 
hue, while all beneath Avas in deep shade. Even my people 
Avatched the changes Avith astonishment : two of the Kirghis 
thought this the expiring effort of summer, and a token of 
a sudden change. 

We left the camp early, as our ride Avould be a long one, 
to proceed to a magnificent Avaterfall iri one of the ravines. 
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After sketching this 1 crossed a liigh ridge, and reached tlio 
western end of the glacier at a point wliere it was slo^v'ly 
advancing throngli a rocky gorge into the valley. Leaving 
our horses, four of the men ascended the lofty crags along 
with me, and in about an hour we Itioked uj»on tlie Mus-tau, 
with the glaciers descending from it ; while to the south- 
east line after line of mountain peaks extended, and beyond 
these rose the stupendous “ llogda Oiila,” so far in the 
distance that it appeared like a thin, airy cloud. A\'e 
descended to the glacier, and returned through the gorge, 
which Avas only accomplished after considerable diflieulty, 
the sun being far down on his course Avhen Ave reached 
our horses. 

During our march I had obseiwed a ])eculiar haz*; 
siircading over the mountains, and iioav it descended into 
the valleys; this the Ivirghis said betokened bad Aveather. 
'fhese men are keen observers and exeellent judges of the 
different phenomena that usually ajipear before a change, 
and their opinions may be relied upon Avith implicit con- 
fidence. They urged that no time should be lost; and our 
necks Avere often risked in the I’ough ritle OA'er the country 
we passed. Darkness caught us long before aa’^c reached the 
valley of the Kora, AAhich rendered our ride really dangerous, 
and it Avas past nine o’clock Avlien aa"c rode into the camp. 
Sergae and his companions had been successful. A smoking 
hot dish of stewed A'onison Avas placed befori'me; this, and a. 
fcAV glasses of delicious tea, soon satisfied both my hunger and 
thirst. While taking my meal, 1 obserA^ed that Sergac and 
several Ivirghis AA’ere in deep consultation round one of the 
fires. When my supper aa’us ende<l, three of them came up 
and told me that the ajipearance avc hail seen to-day Avas 
a ceidain indication of a coming storm, and a forerunner of 
the AA’inter. They urged upon me the absohite necessity 
of leaA'ing the valley early in the morning, deeming it 
dangerous to delay. I told them that if at daylight they 
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sliould observe any indications of a change, we would depart 
without delay ; if no such sight appeared, 1 wished to remain 
a few days longer. With this answer they were satisfied. 
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Several hours had elapsed, Avhen T Avas suddenlj’’ roused 
from my night’s re.st by a loud crash of thunder which 
bewildered me for a momejit. As 1 listened to its echoes 
among tl>e mountains, a vivid Hash lit uj) the valley in a 
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reddish light; at the same moment another terrific roll 
burst over us, causing every one to sit up. This was accom- 
panied by a great hurricane that we could hear rushing 
down through the trees far al)ove us. Flash succeeded 
flash in quick succession, the thunder rolled incessantly, ami 
presently it began to snow. The men rose and heaped logs 
on the fire, for the ground and the balaghans were (juickly 
covered with a wintry garb, rendering it ‘exceedingly chilly. 
The thunder continued to echo through the valley for nun*c 
than two hours, while the snow fell fast, 'fhe storm had 
visited us earlier than expected, and the Kirglds were 
extrcMiiely anxious to leave the valley. 

When morning darnied on the 5th, what a change had 
come over tlie scene ! The ground was covered more than a 
foot deep with snow, Avhich coiitinued fall so thick that 
both forest and mountain w'ere hidden from our view. 'I'his 
Avas a serious matter, as Ave could not move AV'hlle the snoAV 
fell; and botli. Sergae and the Kirghis Avere alarmed. They 
feared the storm might continue several days, and then avc 
should be shut in on the banks of the Kora, Avithout a 
chance of escape. Hour after hour ]>assed without the 
slightest apj)earancc of a change, till ten o’clock, Avhen the 
snoAv-storm ceased ; but a heavy, dark canoj)y hung o\'er us. 
Looking up to the high peaks, I p<?rccivcd that the clouds 
Avere dri\'ing*past at a tremendous speed, although it Avas a 
perfect calm Avith us. I pointed thi.s out to my companions, 
Avho at once prognosticated a fearful storm. It soon became 
evident that the Avind was descending, as Ave observed suoav 
swept over the precipices in clouds ; nor Avas it long before 
the sound Avas heard in the upper region of the forest. 
Gradually the roar came nearer, Avhen branches were torn 
from the trees and carried along by the blast. 

Deep as we were in the valley, it Avas not long before 
a sound more appalling than the crashing thunder was 
heard approaching; and shortly the hurricane swept past, 
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covering us in a cloud of snow, which it licked from off the 
ground like dus^t. Instinct had warned the horses of what 
was coining; and they sought shelter in the thick forest, 
whither it was impissiblc to follow them at present. The 
day passed ; night came, and still the tempest raged; 
fortunately, no snow fell, and we occasionally got a glimpse 
of the starry heavens. Our only hope was in the wind 
clearing the snow off the track by which Ave had descended, 
as we might thus be enabled to escape; but this contingency 
appeared doubtful. The bark was stripped from Several 
trees; and cedar bi’ancheS were collected, Avith which we 
made our balaghans more habitable. By these means and 
large fires Ave became tolerably comfortable. 

Another morning daAvned upon us, and the storm Avas 
raging Avith greater fury; large trees were snapped asunder 
like matches; and great branches Avere carried high into the 
air. This day was spent in anxious hope that the storm 
would abate at sunset; and a little before dusk it lulled 
for a short time, only, however, to burst forth again 
with more terrible effect. About midnight it subsided into 
a perfect calm ; and immediately after a severe frost set in. 
Sergae awoke me in the night; when he and the Kirghis 
urged me to depart as early as possible, saying that storms 
Avould noAV be frequent, and that the loss of one hour might 
preA'ent our escape. To this reasonable request I offered no 
objection, as our safety depended upon crossing the moun- 
tains and reaching Kopal. 

Before day broke on the 7th we were all up and stirring.; 
and soon after daylight a party of men were in search of our 
horses. The animals Averc found in a sheltered spot, near 
the foot of some high precipices, which completely screened 
them from the tempest, while it afforded a sufficient 
pasture. The Avater in the Kora was greatly diminished, 
and iee Avas formed on the pools three inches thick, while a 
cutting breeze made our faces tingle. At nine o’clock we 
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lbi’d(!(l tile river, and rode down tlie valley, following our 
fomier traek, Avherc we found the snow driven into heaps so 
deep that W'c could not ride through theni. 'J'hese obliged 
us to turn in another direction, that shortly brinight us 
into greater difficulties, as the first two men vanished in a 
moment, and both horses and riders -went floundering into 
deep snow, from which we had great trouble in extricating 
them. We retraced cur steps, and divided into two jiai'ties, 
in the hope that one or other would find a track to some 
rocks aliout 400 paces distant, where we knew the ascent 
commenced. 

liolls in the deep snow' did not daunt us; and after 
many eftorts we approached to Avithin about eighty yards of 
the. rocks. Heyoiid this point it seemed impossible to 
advance; for w'hichever way avc turned oui' attenipts w’erc 
baflled. It was uoav feared that the horses must be left, and 
that our only cliance Avas to ascend on foot. I, however, 
obj(*cted to the idea of abandoning our animals to perish 
Avithout other trials, and accompanied Sergai* to a place a 
little more to the westAA'ard. Again Ave turned toAvards the 
rocks, proceeding Avith caution, till Ave reached Avithin 
tAventy paces, Avhen avc found a deep holloAv filled Avith 
snoAA', forming a comidete bai'rier. I'avo men tried to pas.s 
on foot, and failed; othei’S sought a path a little more to the 
north, and succeeded in crossing; and hei'e avc letl our 
horses over, to our inexpressible satisfaction. Although Ave 
Averc only tAA’o miles from oiii encampment, Ave had been 
four hours in I’eaching this place. 

Looking upwards the pros[)ect seemed better, as tlierc 
Avas little snow'; but aa'c soon found it Avas impossible to ridt; 
our horses up the I’ocky steep. The animals Avere llu'refore 
strung together, the reins being fastened to the cruppers, 
and noAV tiorined a long line, by means of Avhich they Avould 
be able to hold each other up in case of accident. Whan all 
Avere ready, Sergae led the Avay; 1 folloAA'cd, with tAvo men 
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close behind ; then came Kirghis leailing the horses, and the 
other people after them. Our progress was sIoav; and in 
some parts the track was really dangerous, as the rocks were 
covered with ice. The axes were used to roughen the 
surface, which enabled us to ascend to the top without 
accident. Standing for a few minutes on the summit, we 
looked down into the valley, and saAv the smoke curling up 
in Avreaths from our fires. I bclicA’e all felt thankful for 
our escape from a spot that Avould otlierAvise have been 
our last home. 

We found but little snoAv on the summits ; the gale having 
carried it into the valleys and ravines. This enabled us to 
make a rapid ride over the mountains. Without encoun- 
tering further difficulties, we arrived at the fort a little 
before dark, Avheii Ave heard from our friends that tlic snoAV- 
storm had been very slight, and had soon tumi^d into rain. 
I visited the AAorks Avith the engineer, and found that they 
had progressed considerably during my absence. The 
Cossacks Avere busy building up the logs; and my friend 
expected to place the roof on the hosjiital in eight days. lie 
had most AAUsely suspended the eartliAVorks at the fort, and 
Avas using all his means to get the buildings covered in. 
lh?sides, it gave the Cossacks an opportunity of roofing in 
their OAvn dAvellings before the Avinter; and this Avas a most 
important matter. 

The moniing of the 8th ushered in a great change; it 
Avas like summer on these Ioav phlins; but the summits of 
the Ala-tan hail received a ncAV covering of siioav, indicating 
that Avinter AVas appioaching. Still, Sergae and the Kirghis 
thought I should have time to visit the source of the river 
Bean, about 30 miles to the eastAvard. I also hoped to 
explore this before the Avinter set in; and preparations were 
made to start on the folloAving day. 

The • nomades stated that, about tAventy years since, 
terrible thunderings Avere heard in a valley near the source 
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of this river, that continued for many days, causing the 
people to leave their summer pastures and hasten do^vn to 
the plain. Some of the men who were in the vicinity 
declared that the valley was filled with steam, from out of 
which lightning came forth that had destroyed many of 
their herds. They also told me of a vast cavern in one of 
the gorges whence sounds often issued, and sometimes clouds 
of steam. In this* place they say vast treasures were 
deposited by the Genii, Avhich they believe to be guarded by 
demons. Believing the first part of this story had its origin 
in some volcanic outbursts, 1 determined to visit the region. 

Sevgac, two Cossacks, and five Kirghis formed my party, 
and we lert the fort early ; our route being eastward along 
the plain at the foot of the Ala-tau. A ride of four hours 
brought us to the narrow valley of the Bean, which extends 
far up into the mountain to the south. A wide stream was 
rushing along over its bed of rocks, the banks were fringed 
with shrubs, and the ground was still covered with summer 
vegetation. Farther up, the valley was studded with clumps 
of picta, birch, and poplar ; on ascending higher it became 
a dense forest, which retarded our progress. 

It was near evening when we emerged into a more open 
part of the valley, inclosed on both sides by high cliffs of 
limestone. Here we found good pastures, with plenty of 
wood for fuel ; this induced Sergae to advise our encamping 
under the trees, as higher up there would be no shelter. 
In a short time we had large fires blazing, that made our 
camp look cheerful, while a few branches piled up on one 
side formed a comfortable bed-room. When night began to 
shroud in the valley, the horses iverc piqueted near the fires, 
and the Kirghis made another at a short distance to frighten 
away the tigers, that frequently destroyed their cattle; 
wolves are also numerous in this region. The night, how- 
ever, passed without either men or animals being disturbed. 

We were on horseback early in the morning, and con- 
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tinned our ride, upward. After going about two miles, the 
valley turned more to the eastward, and in three hours we 
readied a point where it terminated in a ravine that 
extended far into the mountains. One of the guides led us 
over a ridge to the south, and a further ride of two hours 
brought us into the valley we were seeking. It ^^as a 
rugged place, alxnit five miles in length and two in breadth, 
with a small lake near the centre. SnoA\'y peaks formed a 
crescent on the south and east, and it terminated on the 
west at the foot of some high ci'ags. Several groups of 
argali were seen browsing on the slope, but they scampered 
otr on our approach. 

We I'ode. down the declivity, picking our way among 
masses of greenstone, and reachetl the bottom of the valley. 
Jso evidence of volcanic action was visible on the shore of 
the lake, Avhich appeared to be shallow, and formed by the 
snow melting on the high, summits annuid. In summer, 
before the water is carried otf by evaporation, it is consider- 
ably larger. Having ridden more than a mile to the 
westward, and crossed nearly to the foot of the high 
mountain to the south, I found nothing that would account 
for the [ihenomena the people had dcscribixl; aiid after a 
careful inspection, was convinced that no vol<;anic eruption 
had occurred in the valley. 

I now desired the Kirghis to guide me to the cavera. 
One of them pointed to a great cleft in the lofty ridge to the 
south-east, and said, “It is there, but the snow is deep." 
Notwithstanding the difliciilty he had suggested, I deter- 
mined to proceed: we therefore rode towards it, and in 
an hour were brought to a stand by snow that had 
recently fallen. Leaving three men in charge of our steeds, 
we commenced the a.scent on foot. This proved no easy 
task, as we frequently sunk nearly overhead ; and floundering 
in the stiow was not agreeable. Having gone about two 
miles, WG reached a part of the mountain where the rocks 
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were rent into numerous cavities. S<iTne wen^ nearly filled 
with snow, in other places they were brid^jed over, and 
between these Avintry arches Ave got a peep into their 
enonmous depths. It Avould have been madness attempting 
to cross these frail structures. Even my old hunter, Avho 
was no coAvard, dc'clined to pro«;eed. 

1 inquired of my guides (as they had declared they knCAv 
the route) Avhy they ha<l led us into this labyrinth, thj’ough 
Avhich it Avas impossible to pass. Two of them said tha(, 
they had ascended by a route a little more to the north, but 
at this time the snoAv had rendered that impracticable. 
None of them had ever been so far to the south before, and 
they had no idea of the dangers avc had encountered. T 
ventured to express a doubt of the e.xistencc of the cavern 
and its Avonders. This roused my companions, Avho swore 
that they had been in tlie gorge twice Avhen the steam Avas 
pouring out of the great mouth, but had never ajiproaclicd 
near enough to hear the. voices. One man said that his 
father had lost several horses and tAvo camels, Avhich had 
strayed into the gorge, and that the man Avho Avent- in 

search of them ncA’cr returned. He fullv b<dicv(?d that thev 

•/ •/ 

had been druAvn into the caA'cni and diwourcd. Had Ave 
succeeded in reaching the gorge, none of the Kirghis Avould 
have approached the cavern ; the Cossacks, hoAvever, had no 
fear. It Avas not Avithout great regret that I felt compelled 
to return, and IcaA'e the exploration of the cav’crn to others. 
From midsummer to the middle of August, 1 believe it may 
be reached Avithout ditficulty. 

The guides noAv proposed to lead me into a beautiful 
valley to the north-east Avhere game was jdentiful, Avhence 
Ave could also return to the plain by another route. We 
therefore retraced our steps, crossed the ridge to the Bean, 
riding up its bank for about a mile, and then forded the 
stream. A ravine opened to the north, througlx Avhich avc 
passed into a most romantic spot, apparently surrounded 
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by limestone elifls. After ewssing this place we descended 
through an opening in the rocks, and saw several inaral 
bounding over a small valley beneath, having scented our 
apprttaeh. (.)n discovering them, the eyes of the hunters 
spai'kled, and Sei’gae jiroposed that ^ve should carry some of 
these noble, animals back with us, 1 consented to remain 
for a Collide of days, and take our chances of success in 
hunting, which gave great satisfaction to my companions. 
We w'ore soon encamped under a clump of trees, and the 
evening was spent in the i^reparations for commencing the 
sport on the morrow. It w'as ari’angcd that Sergae should 
be my companion, that the Cossacks should go in another 
direction, and the Kirghis remain at the camp. 

We Avere up and ready earl\', and started on our 
respective missions before sunrise. Shortly after leaving our 
camp w'c entered a singular glen, a favourite spot Avith the 
Kirgliis, Avhere thcA' make their Ai-ran in the summer. 
Leaving this cinnous scene, avo continued our ride from one 
small Aalle.y to another till past noon, hut Avithout seeing a 
.single animal. Numerous trails Avere disc.overcd, some of 
Avhich Ave folloAA'ed far Avithout success. At length avo saAV 
three argali broAvsing high up among the rocks at about a 
mile distant. Our horses Avere speedily secured, and avc 
.started on the chase, intending to a])prouch them from the 
leeward. 

Sergae led the way, and avc scalcfl the rugged slope, 
keeping under coA^er till aa'c thought avc Avere near them, 
'fhe old hunter reconnoitred, and discovered that they had 
moved much higher uj), Avhere they Avere feeding. Thi.s 
compelled ns to make a considerable detour, and as avc 
approached they ascended, giving us a long chase. At last 
AA'-e Averc near tlie summit, and saAv the animals bound aAvay 
far beyond the range of our rifles — tantalizing after a four 
hours* chase. 

AVe followed the ridge to the eastAvard, in the hope of 
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falling in with othor animals. At length the- sun went down, 
and this caused us to desc(;iul rapidly. (Jn our way a group 
of ibex sprung out from anumg the rocks : Sergae drojipod 
one as he was springing over some large stones, behind 
Avhich the others had disappeared. Darkness was already 
shrouding in the valhiy, and we were not yet half way down. 
Although descending was far less laborious than scaling the 
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cliffs, it Avas attended Avith much rmu’e danger. Having 
reached the bottom avc turned to the Avestward, and after a 
AA'alk of more than Iia'c miles, found our horses and rode 
quickly to the camp; but it AA'as long after dark Avhen Ave 
arriA'cd. 

Our companions Avere already seated by the blazing fire; 
they had been more successful, Iiaving brought home a fine 
maral and a Avild goat; a second mural had Iboen AA'ounded, 
but had escajicd in the darkness. This Avas a bad day’s 
sport; and very fcAv aniiiials had been seen. Sergae an<l 
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tin*. Cossacks assijxncd as a reason that th(> wolves liad been 
liuntinj; the nuivid, causing them to asci'iid into the higher 
valleys, adding an assiiranc.i? that we should be visited by 
the ravenous beasts bel'ore morning. Large iires were 
made*; the horses ])i<juet(*d near them, and two sentinels 
Avere jilaccd outside as a guar<l, — tdl the others, except 
Sergae and myselt’, wci'c left sleeping. I le Avas seated on a log, 
jmlling clouds of snioki; from his. short Chincst; pipe; every 
few minutes ceasing to smoke, to ansAver my rpiestions 
relating to his service in other parts of the steppe. 

After taking a foAV strong pulls at his Jiipe, he com- 
menced an account of liis earlv career among the tribes, 
saying, “ 1 was among the fii'-st men avIuj aa'cvc sent to 
e.stablish piquets on the Karkaralla, — a small mountain 
chain in the Scradne (middle) Horde, north of the Ihilkash. 
The Kirghis resisted our advance into their territory; and 
many severe eonfliets ensiieil at the different positions; hut 
AA'C maintained our gi'ouiul, although it Avas often ditlieult to 
send proA'isions. At that jieriod the Karkaralla abounded 
Avith large game, — the maral, argali, eazeole, and Avild 
goat. WhencA'cr any of the Cossacks Avere out hunting, it 
required great cai'e to av'oid heing captun.-d; and many of 
my comrades Avore taken by the Kirghis and sold as sla\'(‘s 
into Bokhara, Tashkend, and Khokan ; not one of Avhom 
ever returned. 

“ I once had a nari'ow cseajie, having hoen separated 
from tAVO of niy companions when out hunting in the 
Karkaralla. KnoAving the danger of an attempt to return 
alone, 1 st^are.hed for them, but Avitbout success; and at last 
1 started, for the piquet. On desecmling one of the ravines, 
and Avhen near the outlet to the plain, I saAv a body of 
Kirghis at aliout 200 yards di.stant. Some aa'ci’c sitting on 
the ground; and a few Avoro standing beside their horses. 
My aiqiearance roused the party into action in a moimait; 
several sprung itito their saddles, and <jthers rushed towards 
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their sfoeda. T saw in an instant that iny position was a 
critical one, and that they intcinh'd my capture. 

“ It was iinpossilde to pas.s them; wliile retreating n[> tlie 
glen was also dangerous, as they had good steeds, which 
would soon overtake mo. A large; maral being secured on 
my horse that would retard las speed, I severed with my 
knife the thongs tliat held him, and pushed liim down. 
Hy this time several men were riding fast towards me, when 
I turned my horse and galloped up the pass. There Avas no 
time to look back; and by their siiouts I could hear that 
they A\"cre gaining upon me. ^ly rifle Avas quickly nnslung ; 
and I determiiud that the lir.st man Avho a])pi’oae-hed should 
pay the penalty. As I urged on my lioi'se, they shrieked 
like chorts (dcA’ils) in my rear. 

“ Having reached the mouth of a very narroAV ravine, 
that entered the gorge from the right, I sjirang into it, 
and ascended up the IkmI of a small stream Avhich came 
trickling doAvn. I had not jiroceeded more than t\j'enty 
paces Avhen the Kii’ghis Avere at its moutli, believing they 
had me secure. Springing from my hoi-se, I stood with my 
rifle pointed ; and as they could only approach in single file 
not one dared to face it. 

“ A mass of rock stood out into the raviiu; a little higher 
up. J saAV if this Avas reached I could .stand a siege against 
three times their number; ami my horse AA'ould be secun- 
behind it. Driving him upxA'ards, 1 retreated slowdy, taking 
eare ti) eoA'or Avith my I'ilie any man who attempted to 
folloAV. This kept them in cheek ; and in a short time I Av.as 
safe in a fort about thirty feet above the little stream. I'rom 
this place I could [>iek off the men as they approaehed; and 
re-load before a rush could be. made on my jjosition. All 
had remained (jiiict for about half an hour, avIicia 1 observed 
several men examining the face of the cliffs, ap[)arently 
intending to climb. Their ol.>jcct awis obvious ; but I 
determined not to fire a shot unless compelled. Tlie men 
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passed out of the ravine ; and my watcli was vigilantly kept 
hotli in front and on the olifFs. 

“ 1 was soon made aware of their proceedings by several 
jjieces of rock being dislodged and falling into the ravine, 
Avhich told me they Avere far above. I'hc spot was scanned 
as if 1 was watching fur the t!yex>f the sable ; an<l presently 
1 caught a glimpse ol‘ two men cree{>ing along the ledges 
towards a ])oint above my position. I called out, ‘ You had 
better take care; you are not going to take me like a marten 
in his hole, Avithout having your fingers bitten.’ 'J’he 
Kirghis in the pass began shouting to attract my attention, 
but my eye Avas on the cliff; and 1 saw a man’s hand 
grasping a projecting point of rock. My rifle Avas instantly 
raised; in a few moments his head a])])eared, and his cne 
rested on me for an instant; it Av^as enough. 1 touched the 
trigger; he made a leap into the ravine, and fell not far 
from his companions, — several of -whom rushed up and 
carri(rd him out. They uoav set up sona^ fierce shouts, but 
took especial ('are to k<*e[) under shelter.” 

After relating this my compani(.>n a])])lied most vigor- 
ously to his pipe for several minutes, and then continued 
his narration. 

“ That Avas a lesson they did not like ; and the other 
man crouched close behind the ledire. (’ould 1 luiA'e si'dited 

< ‘O' 

him f(»r a fcAV moments, h<( should have jumjx'd after his 
companion.- 'Fhey had noAV found I conld bite, and they 
h'ft me alone ; but tlu'y kejd guard in the* pass, and 
frecpu'iitly lookc-d past the conu'r to see Avhat I Avas doing. 
As they Avere incliiKal to keep their distance, 1 began 
smoking, and Avished for darkness, Avhen 1 intended to make 
iny escape on foot. I had .smoked se\X‘ral pipes undisturbed, 
Avdien suddenly T hc^aitl a commotion; seAT;ral of the Kirghis 
galloped up the pass, and others rpiickly folloAved. 

“ Tliey had not gone far Avhen the report of a rifle 
echoed among the crags; and 1 heard the clatter of hoofs 
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returning. I knew that my comrades were at liand, and 
determined to bring down one of the horses of our enemies 
as they passed my fort. In a few minutes they were near 
the ravine; the first man galloped by, but the second I 
stopped, and sent both horse and rider rolling. When my 
rifle cracked, my comrades gave a shout ; I answered, and 
we soon met in the pass. They had wounded one of the 
Kirghis, which caused them to retreat; and now they kept 
far out of our reach.” 

Sergae having finished his narrative, we prepared for 
sleeping, and Avere lying down when a distant hoAvling was 
heard. “I told you,” he exclaimed, “ that the brutes Avould 
find us; and here they come!” We had no fear of an 
attack ; and the horses A\''ere so Avell secured that they could 
not break aAvay. Several choruses Avere howled as the 
wolves advanced, till they entered a belt of bushes about 
200 yards from our camp. AVe could hear constant 
groAvling, and sundry combats among the pack. These 
continued till near daylight, Avhen they dejjarted for their 
dens. 

At daybreak we were in our saddles, and left the camp, 
the Cossacks gouig in search of the AA'-ounded maral, while 
I and Sergae rode towards one of the upper valleys, Avhere 
he thought we should find plenty of game. As Ave passed 
along, the hunter bestowed a curse on all the Avolf race, and 
hoped we might make a near acquaintance with some of 
them. We had ridden far amid many remarkable rocky 
scenes, in a limestone region, and in some parts through 
wooded glades, but not a single maral or argali had been 
seen. At length we saw several bearcoots soaring aloft, 
Avhen Sergae assured me that both hunters and game Avere 
not far off. 

I have mentioned in my former work that the bearcoot 
is trained for hunting by the Kirghis. But I have said 
nothing of his prowess in his Avild state, when he sports on 
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his own account, and sonietiines plunders other ravagers of 
their prey. Tlie following incident will illnsti'utc his power 
and courage, besides showing that he woidd jirove a formidable 
opponent to any unarmed man, if hunger jirompted him to 
dispute jiossession of his game. 

Three of these dark inonarclis of the sky were seen 
soaring higli above the crags to the south, Avhicli were too 
abrupt to ride over. We therefore pi(piete<l our horses to 
feed, and began to ascend the mountain slope. In about an 
hour and a half we reached the sununit, and descended into 
a small wooded valley, when we observed the bcai'coots 
wheeling round towards tlie upper end, in which direction 
we hastened. Having gone at a quick walk for about three 
miles, we reached a rocky •n that led us into a valley of 
the J’ean, known to ho a favourite resort of the animals we 
were seeking. A .small torrent ran foaming through its 
c(‘ntre, and mountains rose on each side* far above the .snow- 
line. In singidar contrast witli the rich foliage and luxuriant 
herbage in the. valley, the hnver slopes facing the south were 
almost destitute of viu’diire, while those facing the north 
were clothed with a dense forest. 

Wt* had scarcely entered this sylvan spot when a sin- 
gular spectacle was [wesentod to our view. A large maral 
had been huntcMl down by three wolves, wlio had just seized 
him, and the raveatous brutes were tearing the noble .animal to 
pieces while yet breathing. We instantly prepared to inflict 
punishment on two of the beasts, and crept quietly along 
under cover to gtd, within range. We succeeded, atid were 
levelling our rifles, when Sergae csdled my attention to two 
large bearcoots, poising aloft and preparing for a swoop. 
He whispered, “ Don’t tire, and we shall see some grand 
s])ort.” 

JVcsently one of the eagles shot down like an arrow, 
atid was almost instantly followe<l by the other. When 
within about forty yards of the group, the wolves caught 
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.s"i;|fiit of tlii^iii, svjiJ instantly stood on the dofoiisivo, sliowiiig 
tlicir long yellow fangs, and uttering a savage howl. 
In a few seconds the first bearcoot struck his jirev; one 
talon was lixed on his hack, the otlier on the upper jiart of 
the neck, completely securing the h(>ad, while lu^ lore out 
the wolf’s liver with his beak. The other bearcoot had 
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and the wolf rolled over, dead. The report startled the 
bearcoots, bat we remained concealed, and they commenced 
their rcpas.t on the stag. Their attack had been made with 
so- much gallantry, that neither the old hunter nor myself 
could raise a rifle against them, or disturb their banquet. 
When satisfied, they soared up to some lofty crags, and 
Sergae took off the skins of the poachers, which he intended 
keeping as trophies bravely won by the eagles. 

My old friend had spent thirty years in the vast forests 
and mountains of Asia. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the habits of the animals, and the feathered race that 
inhabit them; and the daring attack by the bearcoots was 
the most interesting scene he had witnessed. The number 
of bears which had fallen by his rifle and spear during the 
thirty yeai's of his hunter’s life, was enormous. In one 
season he had obtained thirty-two bearskins by shooting, 
or killing with a spear, unaided and alone. 

He sought his savage game in their wild haunts, meeting 
Bruin on his own domain, and treating him like a noble foe ; 
nor did he always come out scatheless from the conflict. lie 
bore several scars that his ursine foe had printed with his 
paw, and has often met his opponent with a spear and hunting 
knife, when no one was near to watch the terrible contest. 
Sergae said that some of his antagonists were excellent 
fencers, often testing his skill, strength, and courage to the 
utmost. Several times the battle has been fought with his 
hunting knife only, ■when he had been severely wounded 
Avhile grappling Avith his prey. Here was the type of a true 
hunter. 

After Avitnessing this scene with the eagles, Sergae 
observed that avc should find no game: instinct, he said, 
Avarned the wolves that winter Avas at hand. They were 
ravenous and had driven the animals into the higher 
regions, where it Avould be imprudent for us to folloAV at 
this season. Our attention had been so fixed on the bear- 
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coots and wolves, that we had not noted a great change in 
the atmospliere to the southward. The distant snowy peaks 
appeared to stand out on a black ground, so intense was the 
contrast between them and the clouds rolling up beyond. 
My companion urged me to make a quick walk to our 
horses, as he feared we should be caught in the storm. 

Having returned through the rocky glen, we had a view 
to the south, and saw that clouds were enveloping the high 
summits of the chain. Presently we heard a distant growl : 
vSergae exclaimed, “Grom” (thunder). Instead of follow- 
ing our track down the valley, we turned up the mountain, 
and had not ascended far when another clap echoed among 
the mountain peaks. We were not long in climbing to the 
summit ; but before we had crossed the crest, several heavy 
peals burst over the valley. The descent before us was 
abrupt and dangerous; if snow fell it would be more so. 
No time was lost nor a word spoken, but on we went, letting 
ourselves down from ledge to tedge by the shrubs growing 
in the clefts ; and in about an hour reached our horses. 

The clouds were already shrouding the crags above us, 
causing us to spring into our saddles and gallop along the 
valley. As we rode on, the snow fell fast; and before we 
reached our temporary home, the ground was covered 
several inches deep Avith snow. On arriving at our camp 
Avc found our companions busy making a balaghan Avith 
pine branches. FraU though it was, its shelter, and the 
large fires, made our dwelling comfortable. The Cossacks, 
like us, had been unsuccessful. After our evening meal, 
Sergae related the encounter of the eagles, to the great 
delight of his auditors. Shortly after dark a stiff breeze 
sprung up, that I feared would become a gale before 
morning. While snugly seated under our leafy canopy, 
watching the Avhite flakes as they were wafted- past, I drcAV 
Sergae on to another subject, with all the facts of which he 
Avas perfectly familiar. 

3 



Russia liMs oxcrcrisod grout prudence in her conquests 
among tlie Asiatic tribes: she. has alwsij’^s respected their 
irligion and sui)erstition; and no priests have accompanied 
lier t^^ossacks. She has thus avoided many ditHculties which 
other powers liave i’allon into, where tlie soldier and the 
missionary have marched together. From my knowledge of 
these people, I believe it is impossible to make converts 
amoni; them. Tlu>v are not like the Africans, wbo are 
but little more advanced in civilisation than the animals of 
their plaijis. The Asiatics are descended from a race of con- 
(pierors; and their traditions extend back into remote ages. 
Robbers they are j but neither pilferers nor pickpockets. 
Great liospitality, and a wild spirit of chivalry, still exist 
among them. The following incident will sliow the danger 
of jueildling with the religious or superstitious feelings of 
the Ivirgliis. 

In the ri'gion of the Karkarella, as in many other parts 
of the stej)pe, there are numerous tumuli; some are of great 
si/e, jual ju'obably contain the ashes of men who have been 
“mighty in battle.” About 10 miles from one of the 
piquets arc the remains of an ancient editice, wliicJi is held 
sacrc'd by the tril)es. It is named the temi>le of the “ White 
J.ady ;” and it is said that no animal ev'cr entered its sacred 
precinct ami lived. Xo Kirgbis ever approaches this spot 
except barefooted; and the pollution of this ground, they 
believe, would be followed bv instant death. This had often 
been a subject of conversation between the Cossacks and 
Kirgbis; and many traditions had been related telling of 
the wonderful power of the Avhite apparition. 

Some of the Cossacks believed these wild stories; but 
one dare-d(;vil swoi'c he would test the prowess of the 
“ Rielaya chortofka ” (white she-devil), jxjllute her temple, 
and defy her. More than two months had elapsed without 
any reference to the White Lady, when one morning the 
Cossack stai't<;d on a hunting expedition alone. I’liree days 
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passed over, and nothing was heard of him. This caused 
some apprehension; and it was feared that he Imd been 
captured by tiic Kirghis. One of the men suggested tluit 
he had probably gone to visit the White Lady; and a party 
was instantly dispatched to the temple in search of him. 
As they approached the spot nothing Avas seen but the 
tumuli and the ruined Avails ; but on nearing these a 
horrible spectacle was presented to them. The hands and 
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arms of their comrade Averc placed on a stone, and near 
them his loaded rifle. On another stone, at a short distance, 
they found his head ; and then they discovered tliat his 
mangled remains Avere placed in a circle around the temple. 
This affair still remains a mystery ; all the Kirghis 
declare that it Avas the vengeance of the Wliite Lady. 

I left the valley early in the morning; descended to the 
steppe, and reached my friends at the fort late in the 


evening. 
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CHAP. VIT. 

INCIDENTS IN KOPAD. 

During the night there was a great change in the weather ; 
it blew a gale, which nearly tore up the yourts, while the 
rain poured down in torrents. 

When I arose in the morning the Ala<tau presented a 
wonderful change: yesterday the high summits only were 
covered with snow, now the whole chain was clothed in its 
wintry garb, excepting the low ridges at its base ; and the 
higher peaks were wrapped in a canopy of black clouds. 
This stopped my proceedings, and the Kirghis predicted that 
the snow would reach the steppe in a few days. The clouds 
began to roll about the summits, and lowered rapidly on the 
mountains : in the evening they were in great commotion, 
and presently we had a gale, which continued, with repeated 
changes of rain and snow, till the 15th. Then winter came 
in full vigour, ushered in by a bouran. 

During this time every effort was made to complete the 
hospital; the beams were all up and part of the planking 
done. When one room was covered, a bed of earth, nine 
inches thick, was laid over the planks, rendering the room 
warm and water-tight. As the warehouse for the black 
dour and other stores was unfinished, and the provisions 
were exposed to the weather, the structure Avas hurried on, 
the poor fellows working through storms of rain, Avind, and 
snow. In about a fortnight these buildings were made Avater- 
proof; but the dAvellings of the Cossacks were in a veiy 
different state. 
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It was truly heartrending to look upon their miserable 
families when the storms were raging ; some were seen try- 
ing to shelter themselves under strips of voilock, and others 
were lying down to sleep in corners of the half-roofed rooms. 
Elsewhere groups of women and children, with haggard 
looks and shivering limbs, were huddled round fires, cooking 
their scanty meal; and watching for the return of their 
husbands and fathers, — wet and exhausted from excessive 
toil. These were not the scenes of one day — they were con- 
tinued for weeks — and soon the fatal effects were visible. 
First, the children sunk under this severity, and were carried 
in numbers to the graves ; the poor miserable mothers, worn 
out by anxiety, fatigue, and bad food, next fell victims to the 
fatal maladies which assailed them. I have often watched 
the mournful processions wending their way to the hill 
selected for the cemetery, about two miles distant from 
the fort, and when they have passed have turned away 
with gloomy forebodings for the future. The endurance 
of the Cossacks lasted a little longer, but their turn was 
approaching. 

Much has been said and written about the misery of our 
men in the Crimea; but what was theirs in comparison with 
the i^ufierings which these poor women and children endured? 
They had been torn from comfortable homes, where they 
lived in plenty, and transported to this desolate spot. Here 
they ■were reduced to black bread, salt, and brick tea ; vege- 
tables there were none, and the Cossacks had no time to 
spare for hunting. 

On the 20th we had a great bouran and a fall of snow, 
that continued seven days, covering the steppe four 
feet deep, and rendering it impossible for me to return fo 
Siberia. I was now doomed to winter here, and take my 
chance of Avhatever fate might bring upon us. The prospect 
for all was gloomy ; but not one of uaseemed inclined to meet 
misfortune half-way by useless repining. 
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COSSACK Oli-KICKRS. 


Tlic society ainoii" Avliicli T was tlii’oAvn was of a mixed 
cliaracter. At tlie head of the civil department was a 
CJermaii baron, Avho had won glory in the Caucasus, Avhere 
ho had received a Avound from a Circassian sabre, that 
nearly proved fatal. He Avas the I’riestofF, or political 
agent, aaOiosc duties AvercAvith the Kirghis. He Avas a good 
soldier, had feAV scruples, and Avas a most amusing felloAV, 
believing himself equal to Nesselrode in diplomacy. Were 
fiction and iuA'ention essential in the acquirements of a 
minister, I Avould back the Baron against tlu; Count. Captain 
Abakamoff and the engineer, Cajjtain Loganotf, Avere clever 
and intelligent men, Avho did honour to their professions, 
'fhe commander of the Cossacks, Izmaeloff^ avus an excellent 
oflicer and a good man, though not highly educated : his life 
had been spent as a Cossack officer, and in these duties he 
Avas thoroughly efficient. 

Captain Tochinskoi Avas his second in command, a good 
conqianion, and a burly little felloAv; h«.‘ Avas not a man 
likely to lead his troop into danger, unless he liked fire 
better than Avater. On one occasion he Avas sent Avith a 
party of fifty Cossacks tOAVurds the Hi to secure a strong 
body of daring marauders. During the march tlujy had to 
ford the Kok-sou, a most turbulent current; Avhen he saAV 
its boiling waters, his check blanched, his courage cAnporat(‘d, 
and nothing could induce him to ride into the stream. 
Fortunately he Avas a favourite Avith Ins men, avIio kncAv the 
consequence of disoT)edience to oi’ders, and they detennined 
ho should not be disgraced. Without further ceremony he 
Avas lashed to his .saddle, tAvo men led his horse itito the 
torrent, and the party conducted him oA'cr in safety. 

There Avere two young lieutenants, Avho had been edu- 
cated in Omsk : they were the sons of Cossack officers, and 
this Avas their first service. A lieutenant in the army had 
just arrived Avith fifty . soldiers, accompanied by a young 
surgeon, Avho had passed his examination at the University of 
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Kazan, in the spring, l ie was sent .to cure, kill, and prac- 
tise on His Imperial Majesty’s subjects. A topographer was 
also occupied in lii^ calling; he was from Omsk, and a very 
good fellow. We had also a commissionaire, or store-keeper, 
and fiire of tlic officers were married men. These were to 
be my intimate associates for the next six months; and I 
had learned that, to induce your companions to be agree- 
able to you, you must be amiable to them. I must not 
forget one other distinguished person, a Russian Pope, Avho, 
for some cause, was made a soldier, and had just arrived 
with his comrades. 

After the' snow storm we had bright sunny days, with 
the thermometer ranging from 10° to 15° Reaumur, of frost 
— sufficient!}'- sharp to make our faces smart and our fingers 
tingle. During this weather AbakamoflF’, Ijoganoff, and 
myself, accompanied by three Cossacks, were frequently out 
in search of game, and seldom returned without something 
for our larder. November cam(; in with fearful storms and 
greater cold ; but we were now housed in one of the govern- 
ment offices, which, however, was far ftom wind-pi’oof. 
Duriri" the bourans snow was driven into the rooms, and 
lay in wreaths mi the floor, and the water in my glass 
was frozen. Nevertheless, this poor shelter was a vast im- 
I)rovement on the yourts, and one learns to measure comfort 
by comparison. 

After some delay I obtained a rough, unfinished door, 
propped it up with four logs, and thus formed a table, that 
enabled me to use my pencil. My first work was a large 
water-colour ])ainting, now in the possession of Prince 
Gortchikoff, and, I believe, the first water-colour picture 
ever painted in this part of Asia. While dabbling in my 
colour-box, discomfort, and even hunger, were forgotten, 
and the occupation enabled me to smile at the disasters 
of a stormy winter, and to enjoy the amusements of my 
companions. 
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MORTALITY. 


On the lOtli Ihe tliennomcter fell to 20“ — Keaumur, a 
most unusual degree of cold in these regions, and its effect 
soon became apimrent. Before the surgeon came, disease 
was making great ravages among the people, and hfs arrival 
Avas hailed with delight. Unfortunately, two most important 
things were wanting to render his healing talent useful to 
the community, — viz. an hospital, and medicine ; the former 
Avas Avithout a roof, and the latter had not been sent. At 
length, after great exertion on the part of the engineer and 
the Cossacks, the sui’geon Avas housed, a few boards Avere 
nailed together for bedsteads, and skins spread on them 
formed the beds and covering. The patients became nu- 
merous as soon as the Avinter set in. 

At tii’st, Avheu sickness seized the men, they deemed 
themselves fortunate if taken into the hospital, Avhero tliey 
found shelter, and fancied that they Avere safe in the liands 
of Andra Ivanovitch. This illusion Avas, hoAvever, speedily 
dispelled ; Avithin the first week five men out of the seven 
Avho h}td entered, died. The number of patients increased, 
and so did the deaths. Before the end of a month, tiventy- 
eight men Avere taken to their last resting place on the hill. 
Bad food, miserable dAvellings, and croAvded rooms brought 
on typhus-fever, which carried off many AA»omen and children ; 
the Cossacks also caught the disease, Avhich quickly proved 
fatal. It Avas painful to sec the men carry one, tAvo, and 
sometimes three of their comrades from the hospital ; and 
this happened daily. 

Such a mortality created serious alarm, as no patient im- 
proved under the medical treatment, and the people came to 
the conclusion that if a man entered the hospital, he Avould 
not leave it alive. The consequence avjvs, no sick person 
Avould enter it, and several died in their dwellings. This 
caused the officer in command to issue an order for every 
man to be sent to the hospital as soon as the first symptoms 
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of fever appeared; but it produced no eflect, as all tried to 
conceal their illness. 

At length the ravages of the disease became so alarming 
that an officer with a guard was sent to visit every dwelling, 
and wherever they found a sick man he Avas instantly con- 
veyed to the hospital. This measure created such intense 
excitement that a Cossack left his cottage as tlie party 
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apjiroached, walked out on to the steppe, and shot himself, 
to avoid being carried into the ill-fated building. Notwith- 
standing this tragic event, men were constantly taken to 
the hospital by tlie guard, and were speedily carried from it 
to the grave. 

A succession of bourans continued until the end of No- 
vember, often rendering it impossible to go out, as the suoav 
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was swept past in such dense clouds that nothing could be 
seen at three or four juices distant. We were all prisoners 
during the storms, although the mercury rose to 5° — Keaumur, 
suflicicntlv warm for shooting could wc have seen the game. 
Immediately the gale ceaswl the mercury f<?ll to 20° — Reau- 
mur, and this wc found unjileasantly cold in such dwellings. 
Hail black bread, salt and tea, were almost our only jirovi- 
sions, and the snow was too deej? on tlie mountains for any 
attempt to obtain deer in the ui)per valleys. Under these 
circumstances AbakamolF, the engineer, and myself, decided 
to go to Kizil-a-gash and .spend a few days with Minda-boi, 
a ’fatal’ merchant, w'ho had set up his yourts in that sheltered 
sj)ot. He had informed us that this wooded valley aliounded 
with j)heasant.s; wc therefore hoped to improve the condition 
of our larder. 

Tlie distance from Kopal to the valley where our friend 
was encamjK'd, was forty miles, and as the snow was deep on 
the stej)])e, Ave deemed it j>rudent to start at daylight. After 
a ride of eight hours avc reached Kizil-a-gash and arrived at 
the aoul shortly after dusk; Minda-boi gave us a Avelcome 
reception, and snug berths in his own yourt. 'f he cold ride 
had sharpened our apjietites; his mutton and rice requiriMl 
no other sauce, and w'c quenched our thirst Avith tumblers 
of tea. 

Immediately after our meal an oj)ium jiipe Avith its ap- 
]»aratus Avas brought in and prepared by a 'latar. After 
sjiroading a large tiger skin and jdacing a cusliion upon it, 
Minda-boi stretched his limbs, and the man handed him the 
jjipe, Avhich he commenced smoking Avith evident pleasui’C. 
In about ten minutes he seemed to pass from the ills of 
mortal life into lillysium, or into a state that appeared to 
afford him the highest pleasure. My coyipanions AV'cre 
engaged in jmfftng out clouds of tobacco smoke, and moralis- 
ing on the injurious effects of the more poAA'crful narcotic. 
Having refilled their pijics, they turned down in their furs, 
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iintl puffs of smoke curled up over their heads. These be- 
came gradually less frecpieut, a Cossack quietly took away the 
jiipes, and they slept undisturbed. Miuda-boi still remained 
in his region of bliss, and I was left to my own musings. 

Opium smoking has become prevalent among the wealthy 
Kirghis, more especially with the sons of the sultans and 
chiefs: this is deeply to be ri'gretted. The Tatar merchants 
have introduced the drug, and very few of these tr.aders arc 
found without a suj)])ly. In a country Avhere caravans have 
to make such long journeys, it is a great advantage to them, 
the article being of small bulk and of cfuisiderablc value, as 
they sell it for its weight in silver, lleforc the caravans 
reach the towns of Kulja and Tchouliachack they are met 
by Chinese, Avho purchase their whole stock, paying for it in 
silver, and these men smuggle the ojiium into the towns ; then 
the merchant enters with his caravan of wares and silver 
ambas unmolested. 

Trom my observations among the Kirghis and Tatars, I 
believe that, when opium smoking has been indulged in for 
a short period, there is little chance of a man leaving it off. 
Wlien frccpiently used, it soon leaves nnmistakeablc evidence 
of its pernicious effects, in the sunken eye and emaciated 
features of its victim. I have known many who have 
smoked the drug in small quantities for several years, Avith- 
out its producing any visible effect; still, even Avith this 
class, it at last becomes most enervating. 

We were out early, and found that our host had fresh 
horses ready to take us to the shooting gi’ound, about three 
miles distant. It Avas a bright sunny moi’ning, though 
piercingly cold, and the trees Avere covered Avith hoar-frost, 
causing them to sparkle like brilliants. These wintry land- 
scapes Avere splendid, for the up[)or masses of thick dark 
pines appeared poAvdored Avith gems; near them Averc other 
trees Avith their naked boughs crystallised, Avdiile the birches, 
Avith their pendent branches, appeared like stxdngs of diamonds 
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WILB BOARS. 


waving In the sun. But these are pictures which the hand 
of nature only can produce. 

Having reached the cover, we dismounted and commenced 
operations; but presently found that three, four, and some* 
times five feet of snow formed an impediment, and often a 
complete stop, to our progress. At length it became a labour 
attended Avith great risk, as Ave often fell into deep holes ; be- 
sides Avhich, the pheasants had sought shelter in the brush 
during the storm, and were noAV buried deep beneath the 
snoAV. After several hours of hard toil avO Avere compelled 
to give up, and return Avithout firing a shot : thus all hopes 
of obtaining supplies in this place Avere at an end for the 
present. We spent another night with our friend, who 
repeated his dose of opium, and my companions their tobacco, 
Avith similar results. When they were at rest a Cossack 
threw some furs oyer me, and I slept soundly without the 
aid of either opiate. 

We left Minda-boi early the folloAving morning, having 
been informed by a Kirghis that he had seen two large wild 
boars the previous eA’ening among the kamish, a feAv miles 
further in the valley. A ride of an hour brought us to the 
spot, when we speedily discovered their trail, as well as a 
place neAA'ly rooted up in the snoAV ; but no boars could be 
seen Three Cossack.s and three Kirghis accompanied us. 
One of the latter assured me that our game were out feeding, 
and that they would be found at a marshy spot lower 
dowT), where the springs are never frozen. 

Having proceeded about half a mile, both animals came 
into view, and we found ourselves between them and their 
lair. As soon as they discovered us, they watched our 
approach for two or three minutes, then made a run for the 
reeds. Being well mounted avc presently headed them, 
when they separated, and the large boar turned towards the 
plain in the direction of a thick cover of kamish, about two 
miles distant. The other rushed on toAvards his home : two 
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bullets followed him, but without etfect, and then all our 
attention was given to his comrade. He went on at a rapid 
pace for aboht half a mile, then suddenly disappeared in deep 
snow, where we lost him for a short time near the head of a 
deep gulley. 

When we' rode up the .snow had closed over him, and 
several of our party were galloping round to the other side 
of the ravine. While all were intently watching for a sign 
of his whereabouts, he reappeared within fifty yards of 
Abakamoff and a Cossack. Both their rifles cracked, and 
instantly crimson spots stained the plain, but witliout stop- 
])ing his speed. A deep hollow retarded us, while he Avas 
going far ahead. Having passed this Ave gained upon him 
fsist, and presently se\'eral shots Avere fired, some of Avhich 
took effect. These caused him to double and rush at the 
foremost horse, Avhen it became evident that he- Avas furious 
and bent on mischief. For a few minutes he was in the 
middle of the i)arty, rendering it too dangerous to fire, and 
scA'eral horses had a narrow escape from his fonnidablo 
tusks. He then rushed straight toAvards a Kirghis, v'hich 
gave us a chance; a volley Avas fired that stopped his 
career, and he rolled OA’^er into the snow. He was a magni- 
ficent animal, and had received nine balls before he fell. 

Wlicn we reached the aoul Minda-boi was much pleased 
with our success, as a boar hunt m the snow is a dangerous 
experiment, but when food or hunger depends on the result 
the risk is never thought of. After spending another night 
Avith our friend, and seeing him a third time in a state of 
bliss, Avc left him, taking one of his camels to carry our spoil. 
It was late in the evening when we reached the fort, and 
most of our friends had retired to rest. 

The severe weather had stopped all operations at the 
fort, except the transit of timber from the mountains. Long 
strings of oxen were seen plodding their Aveary Avay through 
the deep snow drawing empty sledges ; by this means a good 
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track •would soon be foriiicd, and the timber ■would be more 
easily transported than in summer. 

December came in Avith mild Aveathe^, and the mercury 
rose to 2‘’+Ueaum. ; a change of 18” ifi the temperature 
foreboded no good, although the bright sunshine made us 
fancy that spring A\'as at hand. This idea Avas, however, 
<lispelled in the night of the 9th by a severe gale that sAvept 
furiously over the steppe. On the 10th it increased, artd in 
the afternoon we had a fearful bouran, driving the snow 
along like thick clouds of flour, Avliile graAxd Avas tom up 
from the plain and hurled against the buildings Avith great 
force. The sentinels Avere AvithdraAvn fi‘om their posts, nor 
Avas it possible for any man to stand on duty until the 13th, 
AA'lien the storm moderated for a fcAV hours. In the evening 
it returned Avith redoubled fury, making the little dwellings 
rock, and exciting doubts of their stability. The roof of one 
of the stores w'as tom oft’, and the heavy planks scattered 
far OA'cr the plain. 

Fears aaxtc entertained for the Cossacks Avho Averc absent, 
for a hundred men Avere in the forest cutting timber and con- 
veying it to a point Avhence the bullocks could take it aAvay. 
In the latter duty forty men were engaged, and it Avas for 
them that Ave felt the most painful anxiety. On the 16th 
the storm ceased, and the mercury immediately fell to 12”— 
Ileaum. A party of twenty Cossacks were despatched to 
the forest to look after their comrades. Late in the evening 
of the 18th they returned with the bullock drivers, from 
whom we learned that no accident had happened. 

From their report it appeared that the sledges were all 
loaded on the evening before the storm, and some time 
before daylight on the 10th the men started, believing that 
they could reach the fort notwithstanding the gale. All 
went on. well Avith them till near noon, when they had 
travelled about twelve miles. After passing the point of 
one of the spurs of the Ala-tau, they observed a great change 
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in the atmosphere to the westward. Instinct warned the 
animals of approaching danger, for they decidedly refused to 
proceed farther. A few minutes’ observation convinced the 
men that their only chance of saLfety was by a quick return 
to the forest. No time was lost in unyoking the oxen, and 
when free they started, back to the forest at their utmost 
speed. 

The roaring of the hurricane behind alarmed both men 
and animals, nor had they proceeded far when the storm 
enveloped them in clouds of snow. Fortunately the hard 
track was a good guide, and after much risk they reached 
the forest, where their friends were sitting under their bala- 
gans, in com])arative calm. When all were assembled, it 
was discovered that thirteen oxen were missing ; they had 
gone off the track, and had perislied in the snow. 

At times I could not help thinking upon the pleasures 
of the festal season my friends were enjoying in Jingland. It 
was not, however, Avith regret for their loss, for it was im- 
pt)ssiblc to look at nature in all the various phases in Avhich 
I beheld her, and expect to enjoy Christmas cheer and com- 
fortable dAvellings. 

My journey into these regions was not Avithout some 
risks, one of Avhich Avas near closing my career in Kopal, 
and giving me a last home among tlie Cossacks on the hill. 
The circumstance happened during the Christmas holidays, 
Avhen all AA'cre trying to enjoy themselves, especially those 
Avho had a dAvelling to shelter their friends in. Old Father 
Winter had returned Avith grim severity, bringing Avith him 
20“ Keaum. of frost, spreading before him a spotless carp(?t 
over mountain and plain. A sharp cutting breeze accom- 
panied him, Avhich rendered the frost sufliciently keen to 
make even these poor abodes feel comfortable. 

My friend Abakamoff, the artillery officer, -had invited 
all his comra<le8, and as fashion had not yet established late 
dinners liere, avc assembled at an early hour to partake of 
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his Christmas fare. If our boar’s head was not placed on 
the tabic with all the ceremony in fashion in “ olden times,” 
other parts of him made a grand display at our feast. Be- 
side, we had the remembrance of the hard chase, and the 
pleasure each hunter feels at escaping from his formidable 
tusks. Our party broke up enrly in the evening, as another 
olHcer had arrangc’d that we should adjourn to his dwelling, 
this being the first dav it was habitable. 

The evening was fine and frosty, with a beautiful moon 
shedding her light over the snowy Avaste, and rendering every 
object almost as distinct as dsiy. Tliis induced Abakamoff 
to propose that he and I should take a drive in his sledge; 
to this 1 Avillingly assentedj and the vehicle was ordered. 
'J’hc carriage-builder had not yet found his way into these 
regions, and we were content with a common sledge, made 
like those used by the peasants of Sil)eria. It had two 
strong iMinners, on which a light body, made of rods Avoveu 
together like bask(it-Avork, was secured. In it two persons 
could be accommodated, sitting down on a carpet spread 
oA'cr straAv lying at the bottom ; and a few Avolf skins Avere 
throAvn in for coA'cring. In fwjnt of this basket-work a nar- 
roAV board Avas fixed, on Avhich the driver sat, resting his 
feet on the ruiiuers. 

The old artllhiry horses had recently been changed for 
some splendid Kirghis, AA'hich Avere now being broken. 
Three of these Avild steeds Avere harnessed to the sledge, and 
in a few minutes the vehicle was at the door. Abakamoff’s 
dAvelling stood on the open plain, which extended to the 
eastAvard for more than thirty miles, and northward for 
about tAventy. The deep ravine of Tamchi-Boulac ran along 
on the north-west at about five hundred yards distant. 

Several of the officers went out with us to see the horses 
start, the driver Avas on his seat, and my host desired me to 
step into the sledge. I had just sat down when the horses 
made a plunge, in a moment throwing the driver from his 
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seat and dragging the reins out of his hands. They dashed 
dff at fiill speed, going straiglit on towards the ravine. 1 
understood my po.sition in ah instant — to attempt to leap 
from the sledge would have been certain death, and I decided 
to take my chance in the gorge, believing this to be the least 
dangerous. The liorses rushed madly on, and I felt that a 
few minutes would decide the fate of all of us, the ravine 
being sixty feet deep at this paH. 
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As we approached the danger I clutched fast hold of the 
sides, determined to keep my seat while they made the ter- 
rible leap. We were within fifty yards of the ravine, Avhen 
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the opposite precipice was visible, and I felt that in a few 
moments we must bound over into the chasm. On we went, 
and I grasped the rods with a firmer hold, ready for the 
spring. When within about fifteen yards the horses turned, 
but the impetus of the sledge caused it to swing, and we 
only just cleared the edge of the precipice. 

The wild brutes sprung forward at a tremendous speed, 
going towards the cast, and soon reached a rough track, over 
which timber had been' drawn. Now the sledge was tossed 
from side to side, and several times I Avas nearly throAvn 
out. Still I held on, fearing my clothes might be caught by 
the rods, when T should be dragged along, and nothing could 
save me. Instead of becoming tired, the horses seemed to 
increase their speed, and the sledge Avas nearly turned oA'er, 
my right hand Avas Avrenched Ibose by the shock, and coming 
in contact Avith the ground Avas instantly rendered pOAver- 
less. 

The bounding of the sledge added to the fury of the 
horses, and I srav no hope of their stopping unless they 
plunged into one of the small ravines Avhich crosses the 
plain. These Avei*e filled Avith snow, that Avould cool their 
fiery tempers and give us a soft bed. I knew that men 
AA'ould be sent after us, but steeds like ours Avould not be 
easily OA'cr taken by men on horseback. We had just passed 
a large tumulus, five mileS from the fort, and still the brutes 
Avent on at speed. Another half-mile had been galloped 
over Avhen they Avere suddenly checked ; one horse fell and 
rolled over into the snow. In tAA'o or three minutes Ave were 
surrounded by a number of artillerymen, some of Avhom 
dashed up to the heads of the horses, secured them, and I 
leaped out of the sledge. 

The cause of our sudden stoppage Avas quickly perceived ; 
a quantity of timber was lying on a heap, and the long reins 
caught on one of the trees, they became entangled on the legs 
of the horse, thrcAV him down, and he rolled over into, the siioav. 
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Wc were soon ready to return. A driver took his seat on 
the sledge; I stepped into it, the artillerymen sprung to 
their horses, the man shook the reins, and the steeds went 
back at a rattling pace, but under perfect command. 

My hand was much bruised, and one finger broken 
above the first joint, liaving a chip of hard wood driven far 
up beneath the nail. This was drawn out with pliers, and 
the blood flowed freely, some short splints were speedily 
prepared, when I set the broken bone, and my friend Abaka- 
moff bound it up. The faculty, no doubt, would liave pro- 
nounced this a piece of rough surgery, but it succeeded. 

The next day it was manifest how much I had been 
shaken and bruised, for I was unable to stand. My friends, 
however, were very attentive, they gave me a good stewing 
in a Russian bath (wliich I should always recommend under 
such circumstances), after this I got better, and in a few 
Avecks the bone of my finger Avas united. The fblloAving 
day Abakamotf and the officers examined the place where 
the horses turned aAvay from the ravine, and discovered 
that the sledge in SAvinging round had actually projected 
over the brink. This spot will be long remembered in con- 
nection Avith my narroAv escape. 

Each officer Avho had succeeded in rendering his dAvelling 
habitable gave a ball during the Christmas holidays, at 
which it may with truth be said “ that dancing was kept up 
Avith great spirit.” If the number and efficiency of our 
orchestra did not equal that of Strauss, our performers 
succeeded in producing extraordinary effects when under 
the influence of a fcAv drops of the Chinaman’s brandy. 
Their deficiency in musical science and melody Avas com- 
pensated for by the vigour of their performances. The 
instruments were a violin, two balalikas (a guitar Avith 
three strings), a flute and a drum, and the latter never failed 
hiding any discordant tones (if such there were) of the 
other instruments. 
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My yolitliful days had not been iniicli devoted to 
Terpsichorean amusements, and in European society I 
should have resisted all allurements to join in a quadrille. 
Here, howevei’, the case Avas different; 1 felt it a duty to 
add my mite to the general enjoyment, and Avithout hesita- 
tion joined in their dances. Every one desired to be iny 
instinietor, and my first essay in a Cossack dance Avas Avith 
my friend Anna Pavlovna ; she Avas moderately tall, leather 
stout, and good natui*e beamed on her laughing features. 
The dance usually commences by a lady stej)ping out into 
the middle of the room Avith a handkerchief in her hand. 
She then goes through some graceful movements Avhile ap- 
proaching the gentleman she Avislies to be her partner. 
When* her hand is offered it Avould be an insult to refuse, 
and 1 never saAv a Cossack so ungallant. Anna AvaAxd her 
handkerchief o\"cr the stranger, and held out her hand, I 
accepted her invitation amidst great applause, and then 
began my fii’St drill, Avhich she made a long one. If 1 had 
not profited by the practice, it Avas no fault of my instiiic- 
tress. 1 AV'as, howcA’cr, honoured by several other drills 
during the evening, and had the advantage of seeing the 
ladies a*id some of the officers go through the exercise in a 
most masterly manner. 

During our holidays a caravan arrived from Yarkand, 
they AA’'cre going to Semipalatinsk, but the bad Aveather and 
deep snow stopped them, and to these ciixjumstances Ave 
AA’ere indebted for their visit. On their Avay hither they 
had passed through Kashgar, Kokhan, and Kulja, and traded 
at each place. Among other products they carried, Avere 
tea, silks, and dried fruits, for the first and last of these they 
found a market, and their ouroukas (dried apricots), and 
kishmish (sultanas), afforded us a great luxury. I learned 
from two of these merchants that they had been in Cabul and 
Cashmere in the summer, and from the latter place had 
obtained shaAvls and other merchandise. They remained 
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with us a fortnight and then proceeded on their journey, 
but it was doubtful if they would be in time to reach the 
fair at Irbit, if not, their goods would be forwarded to 
Nijne Novgorod. 

Christmas, with its festivities, Avas passed, and avc Avere iii 
February. The snow Avas melting fast on the steppe, but in 
the night the mercury fell to 3“— and 4°— Keaum. Befoj'e 
the middle of the month, Ave had in the shade, 

and 2°— Keaiirn. in the night. The small streams on tlie 
steppe were floAving and free from ice. Ducks and other 
Avater fowl had arrived in great numbers, a certain harbinger 
of spring. 

An incident occurred Avhich caused a change in our little 
society. On the 14th a party of five Cossacks arrived from 
Ayagus, bringing a despatch from the minister of Avar, recall- 
ing the engineer to a good appointment in Petersburg. 
As the despatch had been delayed more than a month in 
Ayagus, he had to depart forthwith. Tn three days he deli- 
A'cred over to the proper officer all matters under his charge, 
and on the fourth Avas prej)ared to depart. Abakamoff gave 
an early dinner, that Ave might escort our companion some 
distance on his way to the first aoul, and hav^ing accom- 
panied him to a stream about ten miles distant, avc said 
farcAvell and separated. Four days after his departure avc 
Avere startled by a fearful phenomenon, an earthquake, 
Avhich 6ccurred on Sunday the 18th, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and created a great sensation in Jvopal. 1 Avas uj) 
and dressing at the time, Avhen I heard a singular sound, 
apparently at a great distance. It approached from the 
Avest at a terrific speed, and presently became mo.st appal- 
ling; in about twenty seconds it seemed to pass at a A’ast 
depth beneath me, and rushed on into the mountains to the 
east. As it passed there Avas a great motion, or rocking, 
from Avest to east, which shook the buildings to and fro. 
Immediately the shock had passed 1 Avent out on to the steppe. 
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and observed that the mountains were enveloped in a dense 
fog. For several days before this event there was a peculiar 
haze in the atmosphere, and I had remarked that it was 
probable w^e should have a storm. This appalling phenome- 
non ushered in the JMaslinitz, or Carnival, when all labour 
ceased; the time was devoted to enjoyment; and one dis- 
tinguished character amongst us, whom I beg to introduce, 
aided greatly in promoting the general enjoyments. 

Among the soldiers sent to Kopal, there was one Avho 
had occupied a very dilfercnt position, having been a dis- 
tinguished member of the “ Church Militant.” During the 
latter years of his ecclesiastical career he had shown that 
the Church was not the sphere for his talents. His tastes 
were expensive as well as criminal, and to gratify them he 
used the powers of his sacred office to screw all the roubles 
possible out of his flock. Ills brethren also gave him the 
credit of stripping the holy pictures of their gems and re- 
placing them with paste. Be this as it may, he was not 
alone in this species of fraud, for it had often been done. The 
result Avas his degradation and change of occupation, and 
my knowledge of the man enables me to say that he was 
more suited for the musket than the crosier. Nevertheless, 
in early life he had been studioiLS, and had gained a high 
position among his fellows for his learning and ecclesiastical 
acquirements. 

lie soon began to distinguish himself among his comrades 
in Kopal. At Christmas he arranged a comedy, and suc- 
ceeded in drilling a number of his companions so well in 
their part.s, that the piece was perfonned every evening. It 
Avas “ a decided success,” and was several times performed 
before .two audiences the same night. This aided in estab- 
lishing his popularity, while his knowledge gave him poAver 
among his comrades, and obtained for him the title of 
“ Proto-Pope ” ( Arch-Priest). 

In all the revels and carouses he took the lead among the 
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men, some of them, however, declaring that he had made a 
compact with Shaitan, which enabled him to take brandy in 
quantities that would be fatal to them. The Maslinitz is 
a holiday that every good Itussian deems necessary to 
keep, and in doing so makes himself ill by eating blinneys, 
preparatory to the long fast. My comrades Avere too ortho- 
dox in their creed to neglect the important event. 

Although it was only the cud of February the winter on 
the plains had passed, and the steppe was covered with a 
carpet of grass and flowers. This adtled much to our enjoy- 
ment, and every one entered upon the festal AV(*ek determined 
to make the most of it. 

Even of luxuries avc had a few, having procured a good 
supply of pheasants from Kizil-a-gash, and these and rice 
boiled with dried apricots aftbrdedus delicious fare. Vegeta- 
bles Ave had none, and our rye-bread Avas horrible. The 
officers had sent a party of (lossacks to Ivulja (a three days’ 
journey) for Chinese brandy, as Avithout that there could be 
no feast. This is most abominable stuff, strong, fiery, and 
stinking. The tAvo first qualities were greatly in its favour, 
and the latter they endured, as no other intoxicating beverage, 
could be obtained. The Cossacks and soldiers had also got 
a supply. Tavo days before the festival six camels were 
seen Avending their way into Kopal, heavily laden Avith the 
spirits. 

No pantomime ever produced on a London stage Avas 
looked for by a youthful audienco with more anxiety and 
delight than was the piece that the Proto-Pope had prepared 
for these warriors. No one had been initiated into the 
mystery, as the author was to be (like Mathews) the sole 
performer. The only persons called to his assistance Avere 
carpenters, whom he directed to make a platform, Avith a 
strong pole standing up in its centre. On the top of this a 
piece 6f plank was secured, with uprights at the angles, and 
a rail placed round the top. The platform was secured on 
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■\voodeii axletrees at the front and back, and four gun-wheels 
were obtained by permission of the artillery officer, on 
which this machine was mounted, with a pole in front. The 
Pope liad been assisted in his costume by the wives of the 
Cossacks. ‘ 

Early on ]Monday morning twelve artillery horses were 
attached to the car, Avith drivers in uniform to each pair. 
A great number of spectators had assembled, all equally 
anxious to sec the sport, and presently the soldier-priest 
mounted to his rostrum on the top of the pole. His 
vestments Averc made of voilock, decorated Avith coloured 
cloth, Avhilc in shape they Avere exactly like those of a priest 
of the Greek Church, In fact, he had managed to give 
himself the appearance of a Russian Pope Avhen officiating 
in a solemn serAoce. 

Having attained his elevated position, he AA"as hailed A\dth 
lusty cheers, and Avith every demonstration of delight. 
When this exuberance of feeling Inul ceased, he began 
solemnly chanting from a book in a deep-toned A'oice. As 
he proceeded, all listened intently for a few minutes, and 
then they burst forth with thundering applause. After 
Avaiting till tlie interruption had ceased, he continued his 
discourse Avith the utmost gravity, receiving frequent shouts 
of approbation from his audience. His harangue occupied 
nearly an hour, and Avhen it was finished the men made the 
air ring with their loud hurras. 

He then ordered his car to be draAvn to another place, a 
number of men sprung on to the platform to keep it steady, 
and the cavalcade moved on. Having reached the house 
of the chief of the Cossacks, the priest commenced anew, 
and so it Avas continued from house to house till each officer 
had been visited. His discourse was a burlesque on the “ fast 
and its founders,” in which he rendered both the men and 
the ceremony perfectly ludicrous. These performances 
extended over six days, and on each he produced a new 
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subject. Ilis second discourse was a satire on the Arch* 
bishops, Bishops, and the higher Clergy, in which he exposed 
the doings of these Ecclesiastics, to the great amusement of 
his hearers. 

On the third day his subject Avas the working clergy 
and the means they adopt to screw money out of the serfs. 



The Proto-Pope on his Kostrum. 


The fourth day’s text was “ the confession and its conse- 
quences j” this was a theme he treated with great humotir, 
and it afforded intense delight to those aroufid him. The 
fifth day was devoted to the “Archimandrite, tlie Monks, 
and the Monasteries,” and, lastly, ‘‘the Abbess, her Xuns, 
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and tlio fools who force their daughters into nunneries.” 
Tlie two last sidyects were his masterpieces; they were 
painted with a free and bi'ojid pencil dipped in vivid colour, 
the depth of shade beautifully contrasted with flashes of 
light. Xo one but an artist with a thorough practical 
knowledge of the subject in all its details, could have painted 
them with such force. 

Some of iny friends declared that his descriptions were 
true to nature, but that had he uttered them in Russia his 
fate would have been chains and the mines of Nertchinsk 
for life. 

As the first day of the Maslinitz was preceded by an 
earthquake, strange to say, so was tlie last. Late on the 
Saturday night the revelling had ceased, and all in Kopal 
except the sentinels were at rest. AVhen, a little after 
midnight on the 25th, a loud crash of subterranean thunder 
caused great alarm, and the upheaving of the ground 
announced another of these fearful events. 

The marauding warfare constantly carried on l)etween 
the Great and Middle Hordes, kept a large portion of the 
country between the Ala-tau and the Balkash in a very 
unsettled state, rendering it dangerous to the caravans, 
which were often plundered by both parties. After much 
negotiation, Prince GortchikolF succeeded in inducing the 
Kirghis Sultans and Chiefs to meet in a congress and settle 
the boundary between the Great and Middle Hordes. 

It was arranged that they should meet in Kopal on the 
1st of March, and before that day many of the nomade 
Chiefs arrived accompanied by their Mullas and elders. The 
Sessedatlc with his staff came from Ayagus; he was em- 
powered to act as umpire between thg Chiefs. Several other 
Russian officials came from the tribes in the Middle Horde 
to take a part in these important proceedings. On the ap- 
pointed tlay, the heads and representatives of the great 
families and tribes were assembled, many of whom had 
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never met except in deadly strife, when on their phnnlerinj^ 
expeditions. As each had wrongs to avenge, it was doubt- 
ful if they could be kept under control. 

Captain Abakainoff had received orders to exercise tJie 
artillery, and fire a salute on the day the congress com- 
menced its sittings. All the chiefs desired to attend and 
witness the spectacle; when tlujy saw the horses gallop 
round with the guns, ami the evolutions performed Avith 
such rapidity, they Avere delighted. At last the guns were 
brought up and placed in position, about a hundred yards from 
the Chiefs, and the men began loading. During this opera- 
tion many of the Kirghis rushed foi'Avard to get a better 
vicAV. Before they had gone half the distance thc.iirst gun 
belched forth its flanuj, smoke, and thunder, instantly check- 
ing their ardour, and causing a rapid I’etreat. As one gun 
after another echoed in the mountains, they gazed Avith 
]ierfect horror, and Avere CAudently greatly relieved when 
the salute Avas ended. 

'I’his military display produced a great effect on their 
minds, forming a subject of conversation more interesting 
to them than that for Avhich they had met; indeed they 
could not Ik} induced to enter on the boundary quostiort 
that day. As the number of people assembled to take a 
part in these proceedings exceeded one hundred, a large 
flock of sheep Avas collected from the nearest tribi'S, con- 
siderable quantity of mutton being required for the occasion. 

There Avas no room in Kopal large enough to contain 
the assembly, nor could they be crammed into a yourt ; this 
involved the necessity of their deliberations being conducteil 
in the open air. A spot Avas selected AAdthin the fort, and 
the turf formed their seats. In the centre the Sessedatle 
and his assistants sat down, their laps forming their desks, 
and ink horns Avere suspended on their kulats. Such a 
display of writing materials appeared to produce great 
astonishment. Sultan Souk and his Mulla took their places 
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in front of tliis formidable array, and the other Chiefs ar- 
ranged themselves around it, forming their House of Peers — 
the outward circle being the House of Commons. 

It was the duty of the Russian official to open the pro- 
ceedings, and he began by telling his audience that his 
E.Kcellency the Governor-General Prince Gortchikoff had 
sent a despatch (whicli he produced and handed to Souk), 
recommending the Sultans and Chiefs to form a boundary 
between the two Hordes, which should be satisfactory to 
the tribes, and thus stop all feuds and plunderings in future. 
The despatch authorised the Sessedatle to act as mediator 
in case any difficulty arose between the Chiefs. This having 
been explained to the assembly by Souk’s Mulla, the Sesse- 
datle addressed them and expressed a wish that their deli- 
berations should be conducted in a friendly spirit, such 
being the only way by which they could arrive at a just 
decision on a matter so important to their future welfare. 
Beside, he added, he was sure that it w'ould be highly 
gratifying to the Prince if his suggestions aided in bringing 
about so important a result. 

When the Sessedatle had finished speaking, all eyes 
were turned upon Sultan Souk, whose ancient descent and 
distinguished position gave him precedence. He began by 
saying that he had considered the suggestions of the Prince, 
and was willing to adopt them, and form the required 
boundary ; but that it must be understood that the line of 
demarcation must be made according to his views, -which he 
believed would be approved of by the Great Horde. “ The 
boundary to which 1 shall consent,” he said, “ is the Ac-sou, 
including the shores of the Balkash. If the Middle Horde 
agree to this, it is well, if not the Chiefs -will maintain their 
right, and seize every man and animal found on the 
pastures.” 

The Sessedatle suggested to Souk that the rights of both 
Hordes ought to be respected, and that the great extent of 
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pasture lie now claimed belonged to the Middle Horde, — 
their territoiy extending to the Bean. He produced a map 
with the boundary laid down by the Russian authorities. 
This he explained, and told the assembly that the pastures 
on tlie north of the Bean belonged to the JMiddle Horde, 
and that he was instmeted to say that the Prince would not 
consent to any arrangement which deprived tliem of that 
district. 

Souk looked at the map placed before him for some time 
evidently without comprehending it, and then said: “J 
cannot understand this paper, nor why you have marked 
the Bean and call that the lioundary ; it may remain so on 
tlie paper, but I "will have the pastures to the Ac-sou. The 
Prince has ordered the Lep-sou, the Ac-sou, and the Bean, 
to be jilaced where he pleased on this paper. He may have 
them so, but I order the boundary to be on the Ac-sou, nor 
shall it be changeil. If the Middle Horde do not consent to 
this, they shall soon sec some of my people on the Lep-sou.” 
Several other Chiefs of tlie Great Horde spoke, who declared 
their approval of the Sultan’s projiosition, and expi’esscd a 
determination to garry it out to the letter by plundering every 
ti’ibe that crossed the Ac-sou. This created a great sensa- 
tion; the Sessedatle remonstrated with Souk, but without 
effect; he was obstinate, and no argument could alter his 
determination. 

A Chief of the Middle Horde next addressed the congress, 
saying that they had consented to meet the Sultans of the 
Great Horde to settle the boundary between their pastures. 
They were now told by Sultan Souk that the division must 
be at the Ac-sou, and not at the Bean. This latter river 
had bounded the pastures of the Middle Horde for many 
generations ; he would respond in the same spirit as Souk, 
and he hoped that all the people would agree with him : 
if so, the Ac'sou would never be the boundar}', and if any 
tribes crossed either the Bean or even the Kok-sou, they 

N 
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would never return. Ills tribe would be ready to meet 
Souk and las marauders whenever they dared to enter the 
pastures. 

This speech tenninated the first day’s deliberations, 
which had oidy created an increased feeling of hostility. 
Pay after day passed Avith similar results, and no arguments 
could induce either horde to make concessions. At the end 
of a month the Sessedatlc was tired out, anJ broke up the 
congress, without having made one step in advance; and the 
tribes separated more embittered than before. 

After the departure of these nomadcs, Kopal settled 
doAvn into its quiet habits; the earth- works Avere pushed on ; 
but no timber could be procured, the gorges Ixung deep in 
snoAV. Tn April another engineer ari’ived fi’om Omsk to 
complete the fort, and Ave soon discovered that the change 
Avas not for the better. lie constantly mourned the loss 
of his beloved Omsk, AA'hcre, he said, “ ^lirth, pleasure, and 
elegance reigned supreme.” When in his cu[>s, Avhich Avas 
very frequent, he has been heard soliloquising grievous (;om- 
])laints of his fate, in having been banished to what Ik? 
styled a barbarous spot, Avhere the men and AA omen possessed 
no knoAA'ledge of life and its refinements but Avhat they had 
acquired in a Cossack piquet. 

He had not arrived more than a fortnight avIkmi avc met 
at dinner. I observed that his refined tastes did not pre- 
vent him partaking too freely of coarse beverages, and 
Avhen the rest had departed he remained Avith our host. 
Subsequently, Aihen the guard Avent their I'ounds, they AA^cre 
startled by a st range-looking object, lying near a gate. On 
examination, they found tliat it Avas the engineer, aa^Iio had 
undressed himself entirely, Avith the exception of his boots, 
lie Avas sleeping on the turf, his clothes beside him, in the 
full conAuction that he Avas in bed. 

During the winter the guns AV(?rc? placed in position on 
the AAX-st side of the fort, commanding the valley; tlie am- 
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iiuitiitioii wagons in tlie rear, with some stores beside 
them. In one of the wagons the military chest was 
secured, containing 700 silver roubles in coin. A. sentinel 
was constantly on duty, and during the cold weather in 
winter he was changed every hour, at other times cv'ory two 
hours. One morning, in ihe early part of April, a great 
sensation was created by the fae.t transpiring that, when the 
relief-guanl eauic to the guns, the man Avas not on duty, nor 
could he be found anywhere. 



A largo Tumulus and Altars near Kn]vil. 


The other sentinels had not observed any people ap- 
proach, nor had any circumstance occurred to excite their 
suspicions. That the man had been recently carried off it 
was evident, for he had ansAA’^ered the last challenge Avithin 
half an hour. Notice of the matter aa^is instantly sent to 
the chief of the Cossacks, the Captain of the A rtlller}^, and to 
the officer in command of the soldiers, Avho shortly arrived on 
the spot; lights Avere procured, the guns examined and 
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toinul all right, ami the wagons appeared undisturbed; 
the one in which the money was deposited Avas then opened, 
when it was discovered that the lock of the chest was broken 
and the roubles gone. As no men had been observed near 
the place, the sentinel was at once suspected of the robbery ; 
and it being only an hour past midnight, and exceedingly 
dark, it was impossible to folloAV him. Nothing could be 
done till morning, except giving orders that several parties 
of Cossacks sjiould be ready to start as soon as there was 
light enough to see the trail on the steppe. It Avas sup- 
posed that the culprit AA’ould try to find his Avay to the upper 
part of the Irtisch, a journey of fifteen days Avith a good 
horse, and thence proceed into the Altai mountains, and join 
some of the hunters. The moment daylight appeared, Cossacks 
Avere out searching the plain near the fort ; but no trace of the 
sentinel or other fresh trails could be found. Shortly after- 
Avards the several parties started on their expedition, taking 
different routes Icatling to the Irtisch. 

Hy noon the fugitive had passed the Avestern end of the 
Karatou, and came u])on the caravan route leading to Kulja, 
Kokhan, and Tashkend. This he folIoAved till late in the 
evening, when he observed a few yourts at about a mile dis- 
tant. He turned tOAvard these, and found that they 
belonged to some herdsmen, — by Avhom he was hospit- 
ably received, and remained the night. Next morning 
he Avas on his road at daylight, and made a long day’s ride; 
sleeping at night at a Kirghis aoul. 

The folloAving day he made another long march, and in 
the ev^ening he reached an aoul of a Kirghis Chief, Adi-yoll. 
A Tatar merchant Avas here folloAving his vocation, and 
recognised the man to be a soldier from Kopal. lie ques- 
tioned him about the object of his journey in this direction, 
and expressed surprise at his being alone. He soon disco- 
vered that he was deserting, informed the Chief, and 
advised him to send the man under an escort to Kopal, 
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Avhicli was instantly agrecid to, though the soldier oflerod 
the Chief three packets of silver roubles, each containing one 
liundrcd. The merchant was now convinced that the money 
had been stolen from the government cash-box, as he knew 
there was no officer in the place who could produce ten 
roubles in silver. All the coin found upon the man Avas 
made into a parcel by him, and sealed up by the Chief. 
In the morning, it was given to one of the escort, Avitli 
instructions to deliver it and the prisoner to the com- 
mander in Kojial. 

On the evening of the sixth day after the robbery, a 
jiarty of Kirghis rode up to the little dwelling of the chief 
of the Cossacks ; and delivered the prisoner and the ])arcel 
containing the money, not one rouble of Avhich Avas missing. 
The man Avas sent to the guard-house, and the cash depo- 
sited in a place of greater security. 

The folloAving day the officers assembled, in order that, 
Avhatcvcr the culprit might say, should be appended to the 
report the commander Avoukl liaA'o to send to Prince Gort- 
chikoff, the Governor-General of AVestern Siberia, from 
Avhom his sentence Avould emanate. 

The prisoner being jmt upon his defence, addressed the 
commander, as is customary, by name, saj'ing, “ T\"an Ivan- 
ovitch, 1 did leave my post and take the money, but another 
person planned the robbery, and has long urged me to com- 
mit it.” The commander replied, “ This is a serious charge 
you arc making; do not attempt to criminate any man in 
the hope of saving yourself, unless that person is really 
guilty.” The prisoner said earnestly, “Ivan Ivanovitch, 
‘ Ye Bogh he is guilty.” Ilis judge demanded his name, 
and said that if he Avere in Kopal the Cossacks should 
bring him into the court immediately. The felloAV added, 
Avith every appesirancc of sincerity, “ He AA'as AAnth mcAvlieu 
I took the money, but the Cossacks Avill find it difficidt to 
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catch him, Ivan Ivanovitch ; it was ‘ Chort.’ * I wish you 
had him hero, I would })rovc to liis face that he has caused 
jiU tliis mischief. Oh ! how 1 should like to see him run the 
gauntlet through our regiment, and you commanding, Ivan 
Ivanovitch. Hut I’ll tell you what he has done, and then 
you will see what a villain he is.” 

lie then gave a circumstantial account of a visit he had 
received, when at his post, from a mysterious stranger, who 
among the Cossacks, as elscAvhere, is “ the gentleman in 
black.” lie repeated at length various arguments, that 
were used to tempt him to take tlie emperor’s silver, and 
represented himself as long holding out against temptation ; 
but when “ Chort ” showed him how lie might escajic Avith 
the treasure, and live like an officer in China, by keeping 
a horse in readiness, and Avaiting his opportunity to plunder 
the Avagon ; then, liaAung broken open the cliest, and placed the 
sih’'er carefully in his sash, how casil}' he might crawl aAvay 
Avith it to a distance*, mount a steed, and place himself in a 
fcAv hours beyond the reach of juirsuit, he gave in; but not, 
according to his statement, until the tempter had repeated 
his \dsit, increased his arguments and persuasions, and 
helped him to commit the robbery. 

Though this defence Avas made Avith much earnestness 
and apjiarcnt candour, accompanied by the strongest asse- 
A'erations, it produced very little cflect upon his judges; the 
fellow Avas sent back to the guard-house, and kept secure 
until Prince Gortchikotf sent an order for his remoA'al to 
Omsk, Avhere he A\'as tried for his crime and sent to Avork in 
the mines at Ncrtchinsk for life. 

The time for my quitting this region having arrived, I 
visited the cemetery, on the hill, and counted 107 graves, 
proving hoAV active death had been during eight months. 


* The Devil. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

DEPARTURE FROM KOPAL. 

On leaving Kopal I turned iny steps to the eastward. A 
party of Cossack officers, AvitU their Avives, accompanied me 
to the Arasan, our first night’s encampment. From the 
fortress our Avay Avas towards Byan-ja-rouk, a sacred moun- 
tain Avith the Kirghis, over AA'hich I had Avatched the sun rise 
almost daily for the past five months, and during the pre- 
ceding October and November I had seen the snoAV gradually 
descend the high chains around, securing us as effectually 
as in a prison. 

Immediately after the snoAV melted on the plains, the 
flowers began to bloom and the birds to sing. These indi- 
cations of returning spring liad daily increased my desire to 
be gone. Travellers Avho have been confined in such a 
region can fully comprehend Avith Avhat anxiety the moun- 
tain masses Averc scanned each returning morn, and can 
understand the gratification I felt in listening to the crash 
of the avalanclie aboA’^e. This Avas a certain indication that 
many of the icy barriers • Averc breaking up, and that the 
lately frozen-up torrents Averc pouring their floods towards 
the plains. 

Though the steppes had long been covered with a carpet 
of grass and flowers, indeed AA’-erc now Avithered by the 
scorching sun, doubts Averc entertained of my being able to 
cross the Kara-tau, and descend to the plain beyond. My 
object in attempting this Avas to meet the tribes and join 

•h 4 
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them on their march to the summer pastures in the high 
valleys of the Ala-tau, in Chinese Tartary. 

After taking leave of all our Cossack friends according 
to the usual custom, which- is always done at their own 
dwellings before commencing a journey, we mounted our 
horses and departed. A ride of little more than an hour’s 
duration carried us bevond the re<non of tombs, and on to 
a part of the steppe composed of bare granite on which 
there was scarcely a blade of grass. In some parts huge 
masses were thrown up, with broad veins of rose quartz 
protruding, that extended in parallel lines in a south- 
easterly direction for ten miles. Beyond was a grassy plain 
running up to the foot of tlie north side of Byan-ja-rouk, 
and in the distance were several groiqis of ancient tombs, — 
the burial-place of a race of whom the Kirgliis have no 
tradition. 

Not far from one of these smoke was rising, which 
indicated the place for our encampment, and a sharp gallop 
over about eight miles of rich greensward bi’ought us to it. 
A party of Cossacks and artillerymen had been sent on 
before with yourts, and such eatables as could bo procured, 
each family having contributed a portion from its little store 
to make our parting feast. 

We were now at the “ Arasan,” or hot mineral spring, 
having a temperature of 29° + Reaumur both in winter and 
summer. At a very* distant period this has been a place of 
some importance, — ^^judging from the extent of the found- 
ations of several buildings, and the heaps of ruins around. 
The Kirghis have a tradition that one of these has been a 
Kalmuck temple ; they also look upon the place as holy. 

A large bath has been formed with rough stone walls, 
23 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet 6 inches deep, and 
the spring is very strong, giving a column of water three 
inches in diameter. It has been resorted to for many 
centuries by Kalmucks, Tartars, Chinese, and Kirghis. For- 
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morly the place swarmed with serpents of a harmless species,, 
and the bathers considered it a good omen when any of 
them twined round their anus and neck; nor would they on 
any account have them disturbed. 

The water was clear, and the steam curling up frotn 
it induced the officers and myself to bathe. While enjoying 
the luxury iny attention was directed to a serpent that was 
twisting his slimy body among the stones not far from my 
back. He Avas much too near to be agreeable, and I 
instantly gave him a wide berth, to the great amusemcHt 
of my friends. About fifty yards from the bath, a cold 
spring gushes forth in a circular basin, — now partly tilled 
up Avith stones, Avhence carbonic acid gas bubbles n[) in 
great quantities. Good soda-Avatcr of natural manufacture 
could be obtained here in an inexhaustible supjdy. 

The sun had descended beloAv the Kara-tau, leaving 
golden and crimson clouds spread over the Avestern sky. 
As Ave sat at our evening meal these melted aAAmy, and Avere 
succeeded by a flood of yelloAV light streaming u]> in rays to 
the zenith. It Avas a lovely night, undisturbed by even 
a breath of Avind. Shortly after dusk the moon rose and 
changed the scene; her pale silvery light throAviug over the 
rocks and ruins a kind of spectral halo. While Avatching 
the tAvilight fade away and the moon- rise, recollections Avere 
called up of many such nights passed Avith my companions ; 
and as I felt that this Avas a final parting, it caused a deep 
feeling of sadness. 

At this moment a Cossack began playing on his Ballalika, 
(a rude guitar Avith three strings); the cflect- Avas magical, 
quickly dispelling the gloom all had felt, and in a fcAV minutes 
Ave Averc dancing Cossack, dances on the turf to his Avild 
music. These are eminently characteristic, full of graceful 
attitudes, and as Avild as the surrounding scenes. Some 
(Miinesc brandy, Avhich had bedii procured from Kulja, aided 
in raising the sjiiritsof my friend.^, and no ball given in polite 



socioty ever passed off witli more true enjoyment. Some of 
the men had been my companions for nuiny months ; we had 
liunted together, shared many toils and dangers, and had 
rambled far within the Chinese dominions. They had often 
enlivened my camp jvfter a hard day’s ride by their songs, 
and now gave me a pai-ting farewell in some of their wildest 
strains, which left an impression on my mind not soon to be 
erased. 
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When T looked oiit in the morning the sun was throwing 
up his rays over Byan-ja-rouk, and tipping the snowy peaks 
of the Ac-tau with a deep crimson light, while all the lower 
chain of the Ala-tau was still clothed in cold grey. After 
the morning repast my friends, excepting three, returned to 
their homes. The officer of artillery, Avith two of his men, 
rode Avith me to the pass in the Kara-tau, Avhere we dined, 
and then separated. 
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A ride of half an hour brought us into the rugged ravine, 
with its dark purple slaty Avails ri&ing in some places a 
thousand feet above us; in other parts it opened into an 
anijihitheatrc, in the shelving sides of Avhieh ten times the 
multitude ever assembled by Oicsar in the Colosseum could 
liave found places. A small stream ran through the centre 
of this area, leaping and foaming over fallen rocks : its banks 
Averc fringed Avith many floAvering shrubs, AAdiile luxuriant 
grass, Acith beds of SAA’cet-scented yelloAV poppies, Avere spread 
over the surface. 

AVe AAX*re three hours riding from this place to the top of 
the pass, Avhence Ave had a vicAv oA'cr the steppe, that stretched 
out like a sea beneath us, till earth and sky secaiied to be 
united in purple \%'ipoui*. Here avo expected to see the 
tribes on their march, but Avere disappointed. In one direc- 
tion siiKAke was seen, although at a great tlistance. AVe 
Averc noAV about IIa o thousand feet aliove the steppe, and to 
the east the mountains rose abruptly two thousand feet 
higher. On some beetling crags, far above .us, Avas standing 
a group of argali (Avild sheep), a])parently Avatching our 
movements Avith intense interest. It Avas impossible to ap- 
proach them Avithin ritlc range, and shortly they scampered 
off to a higher sumnut, Avhence they continued gazing until 
Avc AA'crc lost in the Avindings of the pass. 

The descent AA’^as Axry tedious, and occupied us four 
hours. After leaving the gorge and reaching the crest of a 
loAV hill, Ave beheld a fcAV miles to the eastalvirgiiis encamp- 
ment. On reaching- it, Ave ascertained that this Avas an 
advance party on their Avay to the Ala-tau, and that they 
had only just arrived. Their yourts, lifteen in number, Averc 
being pitched on the bank of a small stream; as usual, the 
Avomen Avere performing this laborious Avork, Avhilc the chief 
and some of the ciders of the tribe Avere lounging on carpets, 
drinking koumis. A place Avas made for me in the little 
circle, and a boAvl of the beverage handed to me, Avhich, after 
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tasting, I passed to one of my men, who proved himself a 
true desoiuidant of the race by draining it to the bottom. 

fiarge herds of camels, horses, and oxen were seen grazing 
at a short distance, and immense flocks of sheep were feeding 
around us. I ascertained from the chief that he intended 
remaining on this spot for two or three days, and tliat we 
should find some of the tribes a two days’ journey beyond 
the river Ac-sou. While two yourts were being put up for 
our party, I strolled through the aoul, and watched the 
women at their labours. Poor creatures, tliey were miserable 
indeed, notwithstanding that they Avere surrounded by vast 
flocks and herds. Th(?ir forms were emaciated, and their 
faces careAvorn ; cA'cn the young seemed marked Avith age, 
and all Avere covered Avitli dirt. Water never comes near 
their skins, except from a shower in the mountains; and 
their clothing besjioke extreme Avretchedness. 

Some had sheejiskin coats, others of printed calico from 
Kokhan, yelloAvdsh leather tchimbar (Avidc trousers), madder- 
coloured boots, short in the foot, Arith high heels, Avhich 
rendered their gait ungainly. Their head-dresses A\xre of 
calico, formed like a hood, and hanging over their shoulders, 
Avhich gave them the appearance of nuns; but there Avas 
nothing prepossessing cither in their looks or costume. 
When the yourts Avere finished, the voilocks spread, and 
their small stock ©f moveables arranged, they turned to their 
other domestic duties, milking their coavs, sheep, and goats. 
The lambs and kids Averc strung together in long lines, 
Avaitiii" their turn; the moment the Avomen had finished 
milking, children, from four to ten years old, slipped the 
cords from their necks, Avhen the young animals bounded off 
to their dams, butting and springing over each other’s backs. 

A short distance from these the men Avcrc milking the 
mares and camels; and one of the former Avas kicking and 
plunging, evidently detennined not to submit. As a Kirghis 
is not to be defeated by his horse, Avhen koumis is wanted. 
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in a sliort time she was secured with thongs, and notwith- 
standing her efforts to bite, and her attempts to lie down, 
was compelled to contribute to the general stock. The fouls 
were tied up in long lines of fifty or sixty in each, and are 
oidy alloAved to suck morning and evening after the milking. 

This tribe had been more than two months on their mare.h 
from the shores of the Balkash, — the winter resort for all the 
Kirghis of this region. Theirs is a life of constant migra- 
tion between the higher valleys of the Ala-tau and the steppe 
ai’ound the Balkash. Hero, during the Avinter season, their 
flocks and herds obtain food from the tops of the rough 
grass which protrudes through the snow. As these people 
make no hay for their cattle, the Avant of it often subjects 
them to great disasters, and the past av inter had been a most 
fatal one. Ihirly in October, 1849, thei'c Avas a fall of snoAV, 
Avhich rendered it dillicult for the cattle to find the short 
grass on the steppe. Before the end of the month there Avas 
a bouran and a snoAV-storm that continued nine days, cover- 
ing the Avhole country four to fiA'^e feet deep. This prcventetl 
some of the tribes reaching the shores of the Balkash, and 
vast numbers of their sheep died; the Kirghis in this region 
lost no less than 70,000 sheep. The camels, horses, and 
oxen succeeded in pi’ocuring a scanty sulAsistence ; but before 
the sj)ring, \’’ast numbers of these died also. One chief, at 
Avhose aoul I remained, had had 700 hoises, 80 camels, and 
a great number of oxen destroj’ed. 

Independently of such calamities, the Kirghis are subject 
to great personal risk and danger on these vast Asiatic 
})lains, where the Avind bloAvs Avith a fury unknoAvn in Eiirope. 
In January, 1850, the thermometer fell to 20° Bcaum. beloAv 
the freezing-point, and then came terrible Ixmvans. 1 have 
knoAvn one to continue for eleven days Avith such fury that 
the yourts Avere bloAvn doAvn, and the voilock eo.verings rent 
asunder and carried aAvay by the stonn. I ha\''e also seen the 
household goods strcAvn over the snoAvy Avastc, Avhen all had to 
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scramble to prociu’c the smallest coveriDpf as a protection 
against the cutting blast. Those disasters not unfrcquently 
happen in the night, when, in tlie confusion, the fur wrajjpers 
are blown from the young children; and they, miserable 
little creatures, arc hurled into the snow, and perish. Hut 
it is not children alone wlio fall victims to the fury of these 
.storms, — if men or Avomen Avander from the aoul, they can 
seldom retuni, and thus they arc often frozen to death within 
fifty paces of their friends. Such are the fearful calamities 
that Adsit these vast steppes. 

The tribe Avith Avliom I Avas stopping had suffered, and 
Avere niourninir the loss of some of their friends. At the 
door of one of the yourts, a small Avhite flag Avas fluttering 
from a spear, indicating that a young female had l)ecn lost; 
and plaiutiA'o inusic arid deep sobs Avere heard. issuing from 
the yoiirt. as the .sun Avas setting. In some of the narroAv 
rocky valleys of the Ala-taii I have often hoard a dozen, or 
cA’cn more, voices singing in c.horus these funeral strains. 
As the soiimls swelled and echoed from crag to ci’ag, it 
had a pl(.>asing, but at the same time a most fnelancholy 
effect, — it Avas truly finiercal. 

During the ev’^ening T made many inquiries of my host 
about the passes in the Kara-tau, and expressed a wish to 
ascend, by the gorge of the Ac-sou. This, he said, Avas 
utterly impossible, as the river rail between perpendicular 
precipices, Avithout a ledge o)i Avhich man could set his foot. 
Nor Avould it, he added, be practic.able to ford the river 
Avithin a tAvo hours’ I’idc from the point Avhero it issues 
from the mountain. The first ten or fifteen miles after 
it enters the Y)laln it is one continued cataract, the Avatcr 
tumbling over large rocks, forming a succession of falls, 
and making a roar that is heard at a long distance : over it, 
he said, neither man nor horse could cross. 

The chief and his friends Avere trying to make themselves 
happy ; and if koumis and arrak could do it, they had abund- 
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ant materials at hand. The bowls were often emptied, and 
they were becoming noisy and (juarrelsome, — of course, 
under these circumstances, no further information could be 
obtained. Having no desire that cither myself or my men 
should take a part in a Kirghis brawl, I deemed it prudent 
to retire to our yourt. 

At daybreak the following morning we left the aoul, long 
before the chief and his boosing companions had ojiened 
their eyes. Notwithstanding what had been said as to the 
impossibility of ascending the gorge of the Ac-son, I ordered 
our march along the foot of the mountains. After riding 
about two hours we came upon a great number of ancient 
tombs; many only small mounds of earth, varying from 
lifteen to twenty feet in diameter and ten feet high; these 
Averc scattered fai' over the plain. About a^ mile further, 1 
found others of much larger dimensions; one, 120 feet in 
diameter and 37 feet high; Avith a .shalloAV ditcli, 12 feetAvide 
and 4 feet deep, running round its base. One hundred 
fei;t from the edge of the ditch Avas a circle of stones, tAA'o 
fei-t high, and ten feet from this there Avas another of 
the same height. Oirectly facing the east Avas an entrance 
tAvelve feet Avidc, having an aA'enuc of the same Avidth, 
formed of similar stones, extending eastwards 100 yai’ds. 

Having ridden my horse to the summit of the tumulus, 
I saAv three others to the north, of a[)parently similar 
dimensions. One of them A\'as about a mile distant, another 
about two miles, and the third still further, in a north- 
Avesterly direction. To the south T obserA'cd a still larger 
tumulus not far aAvay The Avhole iuteiwening space Avas 
coA'ercd Avith smaller tombs, extending OA^er an area nearly 
four miles in length by one mile in breadth — verily a A-ust 
city of the dead. 

Here was a place for reflection, and for imich curious 
speculation as to AA'hat nation or race occupied those number- 
less mounds. They have passed aAvay Avithout leaving a single 
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record, and it is iinj)ossible to identify them or date tlieir 
ceiueteries. Most probably they were raised by the earliest 
iidiabitants of these vast regions, wliieh we are led to believe 
was the cradle of the human race. I turned my horse away, 
deeply regretting that I had not the means of examining 
one of the larger tombs, as articles might ])robabIy be found 
therein that would go far towards explaining this historical 
enigma. 

After leaving this necropolis a ride of nearly two hours 
brought us to the gorge of the Ac-sou, when 1 was con- 
vinced that all attempts to ascend the ravine would pi-ove 
fruitless. It is a rent in the mountain, Avith overhanging 
precipices, split near their summits into fearful crags, that 
seem ready to topple into the roaring torrent beneath. 
Having climbed to a high jutting mass of light green slate, 
I looked down into the terrific gorge, and beheld the 
rushing water dashed up like flakes of snow; — this and 
its tremendous roar produced a. m<jst appalling elfeet. 
I ascended the mountain still higlua', till 1 stood on some 
crags about o,000 feet above the plain, but not mid-way 
to the summit. 

From this spot 1 obtained a vieAv up the gorge. It was 
fearfully gi'ai id. Huge buttresses projected into the I’avinc, 
ci'OAvncd by lofty turrets of varied form. On some, dwarf 
cedars had taken root, and the branches were wreathing 
1 ‘ound their heads like civic croAvns. The opposite elilfs 
assumed the forms of mighty castles, with broad terraces 
and pierced battlements; among these, small jiicta trees 
were growing, that a lively imagination might easily have 
pictured as soldiers guarding the pass. At one jdace the 
precipice rose up like a turreted gateway, beneath which 
a stream of water gushed forth, and leajied into the gorge 
at one bound. As it descended it was wafted aliout like 
white horse-hair streaming in the breeze, and before reaching 
the bottom appeai'ed like a cloud of vapour. 
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It was impossible to proceed further in this direction. 
Nature lias placed an impassable barrier here, and Avithout 
some groat change man can never penetrate this awful 
depth, nor the geologist examine the strata laid bare 4,000 
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feet beneath the summit. Turning from the ravine towards 
the steppe, I saw at a long distance the yourts and smoke of 
.an aoul to the oast of the Ac-sou. This induced me to 
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hasten oiu' tloscenr, us there was a long ride before us, and 
we should have to follow the river many miles to the north 
before we could cross it. 

AVhile riding along its bank, looking out for a practi- 
cable ford, the hissing and foaming of the water warned us 
against the attempt. At length Ave reached a point Avhere 
tliere seemed less risk, but on making atrial, tAvo of the men 
Avero near being cari-icd uAvav over a Avater-fall. We Avere 
compelled to seek a safer place ; and luiA'ing ridden about ten 
miles, came to a broad part of the river, Aidiere, at the lower 
end of a small island, alternately fording and SAvimming, Ave 
succeeded after much difficulty in reaching the opposite 
bank. 

In half an hour avc came to the bed of a drv river, about 
half a mile in breadth, covei’cd Avith large stones, that gaA’e 
us much trouble in crossing. As night Avas coming on 
apace, it was impossible to trace its course up to the moun- 
tain, and ascertain if it Avas an ancient bed of the Ac-sou. 
This, however, is probable, as great changes take place in a 
region AA'here earthquakes arc frequent and severe. About 
tAVO hours after sunset Ave reached a high bank overlooking 
the aoul Ave Avere seeking, and then lost no time in riding 
up to the Chief’s yourt, accompanied by the usual ehorus of 
shouting men and barking dogs. 

Having appeased my hunger, I had time to examine the 
company around. l)jani-bck, the Chief, Avas a man about 
forty years of age, Avith a burly figure, and a jolly, Friar- 
Tuck-looking face, Avhieh shoAved that abstemiousness 
formed no part of his creed. Four other Kirghis Avere 
sitting in front of us, his boon companions; beyond these 
there sat a number of his retainers and herdsmen scanning 
my face and figure Avith their small sparkling eyes, evi- 
dently Avondering from Avhat part of the globe I had come. 

In the red glare of our flickering fire the group formed 
a more striking picture of banditti, than any painted by 
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Salvator Rosa. Two of my men were sitting near me, whoni 
the chief questioned as to whence we had come, and Avhere 
we were proceeding. AVhen told that we were going to 
wander in the mountains, he looked with much astonishment, 
and inquired if I had camels and horses. On a negative 
being given, all appeared alarmed and suspicious, and exa- 
mined me more closely, fully satisfied that I must be either 
a madman or a robber. 

Djani-bek informed me that several of his men had 
ascended the pass in the Kara-tau the day before, and had 
found the snoAv still lying on the mountains, which would 
delay the march of the tribe for several days. Some were 
already within thi'ce days of this encampment, and Ave Averc 
only a three hours’ ride from the mouth of the pass. 

The Tvirghis have not yet acquired the hhiropean habits 
of sitting up late, and they rise Avith the daAvn. Wc Avere 
therefore out early in the morning, and 1 took the oiipor- 
tunity of examining our position. The yourts Averc on the 
edge, of a broad and deep gully, cut doAAUi into the sand 
by a small stream. This A\'as noAV a beautiful green pasture, 
being Avatcred by the little rivulet, Avhich Avas tAvistcfl 
and Avound about in the bottom among rich grass, some- 
times half hid, and then lost under flowei'ing shrubs, at this 
time in full bloom. Great herds of camels and horses Avere 
feeding on these pastures, which extended for scA'cral miles to 
the nortliAvard. The slieep and goats had spread themselves 
over a I’ockv hill, stretching along far to the eastAA-ard. To 
the south the Kara-tau reared his jagged peaks of deep purple 
slate, among AA’hich the snow Avas still lying in jiatches. ( )n 
the crest of the loAver ranges granite is thrown up in singular 
and picturesque forms, while to the north and Avest the 
.steppes seemed intcnninable. It Avas oA’cr tliesc th.at the 
Kirghis hordes AA’'ere noAV marching AA'ith their mnumerablc 
herds and flocks, though not visible Avithin the range of my 
vision. 
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Finding that it would be necessary to wait for the arrival 
of the tribes, and that they would not commence their emi- 
gration for several days, I determined to extend my jonrnoy 
to the eastward, as Djani-bek had informed me there was a 
mountain pass in tliat direction, which some of his people 
had ■ said was a twelve houi's’ ride distant. I could obtain 
no particulars from him; he only kncAV that some of the 
tribes to the eastward ascended by it to their summer pas- 
tures: this decided me, and I determined to examine it. 
Having arranged with the chief for tivo fresli horses and tAvo 
men, these and two Cossacks formed my little party. 

At six o’clock Avc were in our saddles, and crossed the 
deep gully to the steppe beyond. For the first mile the 
ground was covered with short turf; after this Ave came upon 
a plain, composed of pebbles and sand, with occasional tufts 
of steppe grass, extending about three miles. This led to a 
sandy plain entirely deprived of vegetation. Far to the 
nortli Ave could see some green patches of verdure surround- 
ing a lake, but Avith this rxcoption the entire country aj)- 
peared an arid desert. 

In about an hour and a half Ave reached the brink of one 
of the diy Avatcr-courses frequently found in these regions. 
This Avas a large one, being not less than a mile and a half 
in Avidth, and 130 feet deep; the banks being ncai’ly 
per])cndicular, formed a complete barrier to our 2 )rogress 
in this direction. 1 sent three men along the bank and 
took my only other comjAanion upAA'ards, searching for 
a place by Avhich Ave eould descend. After a long and fruit- 
less ride, the report of a gun, and the Avaving of a hand- 
kerchief by the men, recalled us to a spot where they had 
discoA’cred a track made by deer and other animals descend- 
ing for AA'ater. 

We rode over the brink, and bfcgan to descend slowly, 
crossing a broken part of the path with great difficulty. At 
length two men and myself had reached the bottom. As Ave 
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stood watcliing the othei* two, the sand suddenly gave Avay 
under the feet of the last horse, and both fkian and animal 
rolled down from a height ot about forty feet. Fortunately 
the Cossack thrcAV himself clear of the horse; still Ave 
thought both were killed. On hastening to their aid they 
rose to their feet ; the horse gave himself a shake, and began 
to kick and plunge furiously, and the man burst into a fit 
.of laughter. 

All hope of returning by this track Avas noAV at an end, 
and Ave rode on Avith increasing anxiety, making vain guesses 
as to Avhat had become of the stream AA'hicli had scooped out 
this formidable hollow. Sand and pebbles coA^ered the 
greater part of the surface, interspersed Avith patches of fine 
grass ; but near the middle Ave found numerous pools of fresh 
Avater, Avith a small stream uniting them. They Avere sur- 
A’ounded by beds of fine sand, on Avhich Avere the footprints 
of several animals of the deer trilje. 

Iscar one pool, other footmarks attracted the attention 
of my men, one of Avhom called out that the barse (tiger) 
laid been there. On reaching the spot, I saAV distinctly the 
prints of huge feline paAvs, though not recent. Most prob- 
ably this tiger had folloAVcd the other animals into the 
mountains, Avhither they had gone in search of food. Having 
made this discoA'^ery, avc lost no time in examining the nipples 
of our rifles. A little further, we found the bed of a torrent 
coA^ered Avith large stones and coarse gravel, OA’^er Avhich 
a stream of Avatcr Avas running rapidly, rendering it very 
difiicult to ford ; and the opposite bank proved as* high anti 
abrupt as the one we had descended. 

It was noAv past mid-day, and the pass in the mountains 
appeared still far distant On questioning the guide, 1 
ascertained that he had ncA’^er crossed this country before, and 
could tell me nothing reliable about the pass. Quickening 
our pace over the sandy steppe, at seven o’clock Ave tui*ncd 
into the great ravine wo had been seeking. The fiist few 
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hundred yards were between grassy slopes, with a little rivulet 
in the centre : tft last, having passed some rocky masses, the 
rugged mountain jaws opened upon us in all their grandeur. 
Tliis was a terrific rent : the dark purple slaty rock had 
been riven asunder by granite, and heaved up into craggy 
precipices of enormous height. In some parts the rocks 
were broken into sharp points; in others they were piled up 
like huge towers, overhanging the base of these miglity 
cliffs. To add to the wildness of the view, three large 
eagles were soaring far above our heads, and several were 
ptu’ched u])on the crags. 

The Kirghis imagined from this that some of tlieir 
countrymen were encamped in tlie pass, and, riding forward, 
found unmistakeable evidence that horses and other animals 
had recently passed on the other side of the stream. Pre- 
sently three Kirghis appeared, who, after a ride of little 
more than an hour, brought us to a wide part of the pass, 
whei’e they had pitched their yourts on some grassy slopes, at 
a point from wliieh the gorge branches off in two directions. 
They were taking advantage of the luxuriant grass growing 
on tliis spot, intending to remain two or three days. The 
aoul belonged to a rich chief, Kal-matai, and some of his 
children, with one of his wives, were hei'e, with their numc'r- 
ous attendants and herdsmen. In four days the chief was 
expected to join them with his other herds, by which time 
this part of his tribe would have selected the pastures, and 
established themselves in the upper vallc}'s of the Ala-tau. 
All the camels, horses, and other animals, had been assembled 
close around the yourts, as the space on which these had been 
pitdicd Avas limited. It was quite dusk when the Kirghis 
escorted me to a yourt, where two of the sons of the chief 
received me, and gave me the usual w'elcome. 

Various were the sounds that greeted my ears on tyak- 
ing in the morning — the sharp cry of the camels, and the 
bellowing of the bulks, echoing among the rocks, increased 
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the confusion. As day dawned I turned out, and stood at 
the door of the yourt, gazing in -wonder at the scene before 
me. The spot on -which I stood was a green grassy mound 
in the middle of the gorge, and three yourts Avere placed 
upon it. A little below, on the bank of a small torrent. 
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tlicre u ere seven other 3 ’ourts, while, immediately opposite, 
and at about 300 j'ards from me, rose a mighty mass of dark 
basaltic rocks, to a much greater elevation than the distance 
from me to them. They wore pillared and split into most 
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curious forms ; some of them like watch-towers guarding the 
pass. 

Those basaltic masses divided the gorge, Avhich branclicd 
off to the south and east. Looking up the southern branch, 
the eye rested on the snoAvy crests near the source of the 
Ac-sou, and up the other Avere seen tlie dazzling peaks in 
Avliich the Bascan has its source. Neai’er, some shrubs and 
flowers Avere hanging from the clefts, shoAving that spring 
AA'as adorning these rugged forms Avith all her beauty. The 
Avholc space around the base of these precipices was filled 
Avith living animals: pi’ominent among them I discovered 
the cuiwcd necks and shaggy heads of the camels, above the 
horses and oxen. Vast flocks of sheep and goats Avere climb- 
ing almost inaccessible cliffs in search of pasture. It Avas 
interesting to Avatch the latter spring from letlge to ledge, 
Avhere there appeared scai*cely space on Avhich to stand ; 
Avhile the sheep stood gazing at them, unable to folloAV their 
agile leaders, and partake of the rich grass on Avhich they 
fed. Shortly the Avhole aoul Avent forth, and engaged in 
various pastoral occupations. 

My hostess Avas a Avoman about forty-fiA’c, Avith strong 
Kalmuck features, — showing that she had descended from 
that race, and most probably had been stoleii from them 
Avhen young.. She wore a black kanfa kalat (Chinese 
satin), a scarlet and green shawl round her Avaist, and a 
fox- skin cap; yellow leather tchimbar embroidered I’ound 
the bottom, and the usual high-heeled boots. Had she been 
Avashed, she Avould have produced a great effect in any toAvn 
in Europe. Notwithstanding her finery she Avas occupied 
Avith her domestic duties, preparing cheese from a mixture 
Of sheep and coav’s milk. It is formed into squares like 
our cream cheese, and then dried in the sun on a rush 
mat. I have eaten it, and Avhen fresh the flaA’^our is -not 
bad. There is one great draAvback to the enjoyment of 
Kirghis cookery; their culinary utensils are dirty, — even 
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their leathern pails used for milking, and all other vessels 
in which the milk stands, are never washed. They ai’e 
lined with a thick coating of coagulated milkj and he must 
he a bold man who would trust his nose a second time 
within their rims. 

Two of the sons of my hostess were fine young men, — 
one twenty and the other twenty -five years old. I ascer- 
tained from them that by ascending the eastei’n branch 
of the pass I could reach the Bascan; and wishing to 
visit the glaciers above the source of that river, I ordered 
our march ii\ that direction, and they gave rne a man who 
knew the route. There arc several points in the gorge 
where basaltic rocks form grand features: shortly after 
passing these the elitfs ai*e less abrupt, with picta trees 
gi'owing on every ledge. As we advanced the pass became 
widei’, ■well -wooded, and terminated in a fine valley, -wlience 
I liad a magnificent view of the snowy chain. 

From tliis place the guide led the way to the north-east, 
up the mountain slope. As ■we ascended 1 pei’ceived that the 
country to the south presented a very wild aspect ; never- 
theless there arc numei’ous valleys in tliis region whicli 
aftbrd good pastures for two months. At this season thoii- 
sands of horses and oxen arc seen grazing, and hundreds of 
thousands of sheep are feeding on the hill-sides. The tribes 
begin to retire from the higher I’egion about the middle 
of August, stopping at every pasture on their return till 
all the grass is eaten by the herds. On nearing the summit 
I observed that purple slate rocks cropped out, and in some 
parts they rose into lofty crags. 

After some difficulty we reached the crest, whence the 
course of the Bascan could be traced among the mountains ; 
then continued our ride south-east, towards another ridge 
that was easily crossed, and vre descended into a small 
valley with a stream running through its centre. The 
guide led. the way down the bank of the stream to a point 
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where it falls in a succession of cascades for more than 1,000 
feet, into a vallev in which runs one of the branches of the 
llascan. 

It was not easy to ride our horses down the rugged 
descent, often close to the water, where it rolled on with 
a thundering noise. Having reached the bottom, Ave passed 
round some high rocks and entered a deep valley, about 
a mile in Avidth, and extending far to the soutliAvard. Here 
a scene of desolation AA’^as presented, such as 1 have never 
Avitnessed since. The valley had once been thickly AA'ooded 
Avith pines and large cedars, — noAV not a single tree Avas 
standing. Tliousands, yea, tens of thousands, Avere lying 
prostrate, their large trunks bleached by the summer’s sun 
and Avinter’s frost. All had been hurled down by one 
treinendotis 'blast; some uprooted, and others, of large 
dimensions, Avere snapped asunder. The hurricane AAdiich 
caused this fearful devastation liad not passed OA'er AV’ith 
a rcA'olving motion, such- as I Iuia'c Avitnessed, Avhere the 
trees Avere torn up and strcAAUi about in CA’^ery direction. 
These Avere all lying side by side, Avith their tops uj) the 
A’alley, proving that the blast had ascended. 

The guide led the Avay upAvards for more than tlu’ee 
miles, till Ave reached a part of the A'alley not more than 
half a mile in Avidth. At this point another jiarrow Auilley 
branched off to the AvestAvard; this had also been Avell 
AA'ooded. Here the pent-up hurricane had divided, and 
cA’cry tree Avas lying parallel to its neighbour. At this 
part Ave dismounted and led our horses over the falleii 
timber to the river, Avhich aauis easily forded. The opposite 
ridge was soon ascended, Avhen the principal bi'anch of the 
IJascan Avas before me, Arfnding through a rich valley. 
Some of the tribes had already reached it on their Avay 
upwards; vast herds of horees, oxen, and .sheep Averc feed- 
ing, and a large aoul Avas visible at no great distance. 

The ridge bn Avhich Ave stood Avas at least 3,000 feet 
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above the liver, and in most parts the descent was too abrupt 
to attempt even on foot. We rode along the crest to a place 
where the Kirghis have discovered a practicable path. The 
descent was made by many a zigzag turn, frequently along 
the edge of granite clifts of great depth, and over some ex- 
ceedingly ugly places. At last we reached the bottom, at a 
])lace where the river runs almost close up to the rocks. 
Here the Kirghis have made a frail bridge, using a mass of 
granite that stands in the middle of the stream as a pier. 
These rude engineers have succeeded in throwing trunks of 
trees across the toiTcnt; on these they have placed branches 
and a thin covering of earth. This structure Avas in too 
fragile a state to risk a ride across; however, avc led our 
horses over, but not Avithout danger, as three of them 
broke through, and one man liad a narrow esca^)e. 

A ride of half an hour brought us to the aoul. that 
belonged to a Avealthy chief, llarak, Avho gaA'C me a cordial 
Avelcome. From him 1 learned that it AA'as utterly impossible 
to ascend to the glaciers in Avhich the Bascan has its source, 
as the route Avas still deep in siioaa', and tlie riA'cr so much 
swollen that it had stop])od their march. I therefore 
accepted his offered lujspitality to remain tlie night. At 
this part the Aadley is beautiful; high mountains rise up on 
each side, and many have summits far into the region of 
snoAV. Some of the lower ridges are covered Avith a thick 
forest of dark pines, and on the loAver slopes are excellent 
])astures, studded Avith clumps of birches and poplars. Ju 
many places the river is fringed Avith magnificent trees, and 
the valley coA^cred Avith luxuriant grass and floAA'ers. 

Fcay people possess such a sjAot : Barak could sit at the 
door of his yourt, and look at his tens of thousands of animals 
feeding on the mountain slopes. lie could also enjoy a aucav 
of his domain, in Avhich beauty and saA age grandeur Avere 
combined. Il.aving no Avish to lose time, I visited a spot 
about four miles higher up in the valley, where a gorge 
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oj>ciis to the south; it is formed iu some high limestone 
cliffs, in which were several' caverns. Through this opening 
there was a pee]) into the icy region beyond, where stupen- 
dous mountain peaks rose up, clothed Avith eternal snow, 
Avhile at their base crystal masses Avere glittering; and to 
these I determined to penetrate if possible. After scanning 
the gorge it presented no great obstacle, could Ave cross the 
torrent. Having succeeded in other places that appeared 
almost as dangerous, I asked the Cossacks if they AA'ould ford 
it Avith me. They and three of the Kirgliis instantly volun- 
teei’ed ; the other three men declined. 

Both banks Avere examined, and a place found that ap- 
peared to afford a chance of success : AA"e formed in line, and, 
at the suggestion of a Cossack, each man gaA-e the long r(;in 
of his bridle to his neighbour. A feAV steps brought us into 
the current, and the horses stood it Avell; but befoi’e Ave 
i-eachcd the middle the AA’^ater rushed uj) their sides and oA'er 
our saddles. Tavo lost their footing, and Avould have been 
swept doAvn, had not the Cossack’s precaution enabled us to 
hold on and draAV them out of deep Avater. The other men 
rode in to our assistance, and we got out Avith a ducking, but 
fully convinced that the passage Avas impracticable. The 
source of the Bascan and its ghsciers were thus sealed to me, 
and 1 returned to the aoul disappointed. A month later, 
Barak said, it miglit be accomplished. 

My host Avas a Bee (magistrate), and had great influence 
Avitli the people. During the CA’cning a man AA'as brought 
before him, charged with having stolen five horses and tAvo 
camels. The theft Avas obseiwed by a couple of Avitnesses, 
and the animals Avere discovered among his herds. 

The first part of the charge he denied Avith greas indig- 
nation, and attempted to prove an alibi, but failed. 

The Bee asked one of the Avitnesses if he was sure this 
Avas the man Avho drove the horses off, and by Avhat marks 
ho kncAV him. 
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“ By his ugly face ami his seat on hoi’scback,” roplic<l 
he; “ also by the pattern and colour of his kalat, which was 
red, yellow, and green. It is not the one he has on. I also 
know his horse.” 

In answer to this evidence the culprit replied that his 
face Avas less like that of a tjiief than was that of the man 
Avho had accused«him. As to the kalat, he never had such a 
one as had been described, and there Avere so many horses 
like his OAvn, that the resemblance Avas no proof of guilt. 

The Bee asked, hoAV many kalats liaA'C you ? 

“ Three,” he ansAvered. 

“AVhere are thev'?” 

“ I IniA'e them on.” 

“All?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are any of them like the one described? ” 

“ No.” 

“ I should like to see them : take one off.” 

“ I have no objection, but there Is no occasion, as none of 
mine arc so fine.” 

The Bee insisted. 

The culprit took one oft* and held it up to the witness 
inside and out — but that Avas not the garment ; the second 
.and third passed the same ordeal Avith a like result. 

The Bee exclaimed, “There must be a mistake — ^thc man 
is free.” This result gi’eatly astonished his accusers. 

'Ihe prisoner resumed his clothes, and began abusing 
the Avitness, applying to him sundry epithets AA'hich Avill not 
bear translation. Presently the court, or circle, Avas in a 
state of confusion, and the prisoner retired toAAairds his 
horse. The oAvner of the animals, and the AAOtnesses, seeing 
this, rushed upon him and dragged him back to the Bee, 
insisting on his garments being re-examined. ' 

He called upon the Bee for pi'otection ; but his persecutors 
proceeded, Avitliout further ceremony, to strip him. His 



kalats were again examined; but they afforded no proof 
of his guilt. Tins, however, was not satisfactory to his 
accusers; and I am sorry to say that, without taking heed of 
the presence of the ladies, his tchimbar was torn ofl’, and tlie 
identical garment pulled from its hiding-place in triumph. 
This condemned him, and tlioBee oi’dercd the I’estitution of the 
stolen animals, at the same time imposing a fine of ten hoi'ses 
and four camels. Tlie trial did not last moi'o than an hour, 
and speedy justice was awarded. Thieving of this kind is 
instantly punished among the Kirghi.s; Imt a l.)aranta, like 
the sacking of a town, is honourable plunder. 

Early in the morning 1 left the hospitable Bee, accompanied 
by two of his people, to guide me to a lake in one of the small 
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valleys that branches out to the south-east of the Bascan. 
A ride of an hour carried me to this picturesque spot, •where 
I found ■work for my pencil. The mountains around the lake 
are rugged, and its shores rocky, affording no pastures. Tlie 
Kirghis say the ice is seldom melted before June. Looking up 
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the lake, there is a splendid view of the higher parts of the 
chain ; and the summits of the Ac-tau arc seen in their full 
grandeur, overtopping the rocky heights. 

Befoi’e leaving this place the men pi'oposed to load me to 
a ford on the Bascan, and thence to our old route; the 
bridge we had crossed yesterday being deemed unsafe. 
Having retraced our steps into the valley of the Bascan, a 
ride of about three miles brought us to the ford, which we 
crossed without much difficulty. An incident haj)pened to 
me as we ascended from tlie river, that left an impression on 
my mind which is still as vivid and fresh as the moment it 
occurred ; nor can I, even at this time, contemplate the scene 
of it without a shudder. 

At a short distance from the ford, we commenced a very 
abrupt ascent, by Avhich we reached a ledge on the precipice 
abotit 500 feet above the river. Shelving rocks rose up to 
a great height abo\'e, and in several parts the path was so 
narrow that the left foot hung over the brink. I proceeded 
ahmg this perilous path for about 300 yards, one of the Bee’s 
men and a Cossack leading, I following them, and the rest 
of the party behind. At last we reached a broader ledge 
about twenty-five feet long and eight feet broad; the side 
and fin’ther end of this small platform descended nearly 
perpendicular to the stream, more than 600 feet beneath. 

The rocks rose so steep on the right tljat there appeared 
no possibility of pi’oceeding farther; but the Ivirghis turned 
his Imrse and rode up the incline about fifteen feet, to an 
opening in the rocks : when he gained tlie top, the Cossack 
followed. I then turned towards the steep, and my horse 
began to climb. Having made an attempt, and found it 
difficult, he rose on his hind legs, tried to turn round, and 
leap over the brink. By a great effort I pulled his licad 
against the rocks and sprang off his back, when' two Kirghis, 
Avho were on the platform, backed their horses, fearing to be 
carried over Avith us. The Cossack, Avho had Avitnessod the cir- 
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cumstance from above, leaped from his horse and hastened to 
my assistance. In a short time the animal Avas quieted and 
led up the ascent ; nor did any other man attempt the risk — 
all dismounted, and i)asscd the spot in safety. A few miles 
ln*ought us to the route, when the Bee’s men returned by a 
less hazardous path. We continued our ride to the aoul in 
the great gorge, and a little before dark I Avas Avolcomcd by 
the young chiefs. 
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A MOUNTAIN LAKN DBAINED BY AN EARTHQUAKE, 

The difficulties and dangers that lay in the route I proposed 
to take were so formidable, that the only man who knew 
the country refused to accompany me; but on showing 
as a reward a flask of gunpowder and a few balls, his eyes 
sparkled with delight, and his objections vanished. All 
arrangements for the ascent ha\dng been completed, and 
a party sent back with our horses to the great water-course, 
we left the aoul. Turning our steeds towards the south 
branch of the pass, we rode up to the base of the basaltic 
clifts, whence the view down the gorge was savagely grand. 

While looking on this scene I could not avoid contrasting 
the puny efforts of man with these stupendous works of 
nature. How marvellously small the pyramids and temples 
of the Jigyptians, and the great works of the liomans Avould 
appear, if placed at t'ae foot of these towers of basalt, or 
near the shelving masses of trap, forming mighty stairs 
leading into the great recesses of the mountains, that 
in some parts are riven asunder, and horrible chasms seem 
to penetrate far towards Iheir centre. Here was a place, 
in which a legion of robbers might hide, or defend them 
selves against an army. 

My company consisted of the two young chiefs, who had 
requested leave to join me ; the old guide, three Kirghis, myself, 
and my two men. The young Kirghis were dressed in rich 
Chinese silk kalats, highly ornamented tchimbar, and richly 
embroidered silk caps turned up with fox-skin ; they were 
mounted on splendid horses, which they sat with a firm 
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and graceful seat. After riding more than two hours, 
sometimes between liigh precipices, at others rocky slopes, 
we arrived at a paii; of the pass so abrupt, that it was 
impossible to ascend on horseback; even on foot we found 
it no easy matter to scramble up. At last we reached a 
small level space, al.vmt twenty yards in length and four 
in width, when a scene was presented to us that few could 
look down upon w’ithout a shudder. 

We were standing on the brink of a precipice, and 
looking into a fearful abyss, with dyrk overhanging ci’ags, 
that gave the place a most terrific aspect. The rocks were 
of dark purple slate, with a few shrubs hanging from the 
cliflTs; yellow and green moss cov(?red the uj)per ledges, and 
at the bottom was a small lake, the water appearing of inky 
blackness. To the north, crags rose far above us : 1 climbed 
these, and got a better view into the Tartarian gulf below. 
'J'o the south the mountain w^as so steep that it appeared 
impossible to find a path in that direction. This, lunvcver, 
was our only chance; but it w'as a route never taken by the 
Kirghis on their migrations. 

We began our ascent by going in slanting linos, gaining 
but little at each tack, and ttirning our horses with great 
dilticulty. As we ascended higher, each turning gave us a 
deeper view into the terrible abyss, with nothing to stop 
man or horse should either slip. After extraordinary toil 
and no little anxiety, we reached a part more easy to 
ascend, and riding on, in due time gained the crest of 
the mountain, where we turned towards the west, and saw 
that the day was fast declining. The old guide rode by my 
side, pointing out the peaks and crags near which we were 
to pass, proving that he possessed a good knowledge of the 
region, that for some reason he had wished to conceal. I 
was equally anxious to know something more about him, 
and inquired liow he became so well acquainted with this 
wild country. 
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After a few questions to ascertain whence I. came, and 
finding he had nothing to fear from me, he acknowh’dgod 
that he had once belonged to a strong bund of robbers, 
commanded by a celebrated chief, “ Kinsara,” whose name 
alone was sutiicient tt) make the women and children 
tremble. The Kirghis quailed as lie led on his* wild bands; 
even the Ilussians, on the frontiers, dreaded his marauding 
expeditions. lie had been the scourge of all the tribes, 
whom he often ]>lundered, carrying ott‘ their camels, horses, 
men, women, and children. Indeed, liis daring acts had 
so intimidated the Kirghis tliat no one dared to follow 
him into the mountains, amidst scenes so terrible that they 
believed them to be the veritable residence of the enemy 
of man. 

VVe proceeded along a mountain ridge, sometimes at the 
l)ase of high crags of dark igneous rocks, at otliei's ovei* 
parts covered with moss and short grass. I'hen we came 
into a labyrinth of rocks, through which it a])peared im- 
possible to find our way; but our robber-guide led on with- 
out once btang at lault. We prescaitly obtained a magnificent 
view of the snowy chain of the Ac-tan, stretching to the 
east and west. Its vast glaciers and high peaks were 
sparkling like rubies in the setting sun, while beneath 
several bold rocky ridges rose out of the haze ; nearer to us 
Ave beheld a lower chain of mountains, and v.alleys CoA'cred 
Avith vegetation. This is the region AA’here the Kirghis 
find their summer pastures. 

A short ride brought ns to the hank of a torrent, Avhich 
we folloAved doAvn into the valley, Avherc AVe found a fine 
clump of birch and picta trees, and there avc took up our 
night’s lodgings. It Avas indeed a quiet spot, for not a sound 
could be heard, save the murmuring of the stream and our 
own voices. Near our encampment another 'narroAv A’^alloy 
branched off to the soutliAvard, running up betAveen high 
mountains and rugged precipices. At the end of the ravine 
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rose some high cliffs, and far beyond these one of the highest 
peaks of the Ac-tau reared his mighty head, wliere the last 
rays of the sun were shining, lighting it up like a crimson 
beacon, while a gloomy twilight was creeping over us. The 
effect was singularly beautiful. Around us luxuriant sum- 
mer vegetation was groAving, intermingled with floAvers 
blooming in all their glory. As the valley ascended both 
vegetation and floAvers gradually diminished through every 
grade, till the moss on the rocks disappeared. Then came a 
scene of utter desolation, Avhere the effects of the thundering 
avalanches are pal[)ably visible, the Avreck of Avhich cut off 
the view of the glaciers, while the high peak, clothed in his 
cold wintry garb, looked inexpressibly ghastly and chilling. 

Wishing to get a peep at my companions, I Avalked to a 
short distance, and beheld the group sitting around our 
camp fire. As the valhjy AA’^as shrouded in deep gloom, the 
strong red glare of our fire gave a peculiar character to the 
scene. The young chiefs, Avith their richly-coloured costumes, 
Avere sitting, surrounded by their folloAA'^ers, in anxious dis- 
cussion, forming a pictures(juc group. At a little distance 
sat the old guide and my two Cossacks, in strong contrast 
AA'ith their neighbours; from the difference in garb of these 
men, they might haA^e been taken for banditti guarding their 
prisoners and a rich booty. On the branches above them 
our arras Avere hanging and gleaming; and beyond these 
the horses Avere picketed, their heads just appearing in the 
blazing light. Tlaving jotted doAvn a few notes of this scene, 
I joined my companions. Our saddle cloths were presently 
spread on the ground, and very soon all, except the sentinel, 
Avere fast asleep. 

Just as day daAvned, I aa'rs roused by tho neighing of one 
of the horses close to my ear ; the Kirghis had turned them 
loose to feed, and this fellow had taken a fancy to some tufts 
of grass near ray head. On looking round, I observed 
that my companions Averc still sleeping soundly. As yet 
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the sun’s rays had not touched the snowy peaks, and the 
entire chain beneath was enveloped in a grey misty haze. 

Presently the people were roused, and each man was at- 
tending to his duties. The young chiefs spread their kalats 
on the grass and offered up their devotions; their example 
was followed by the other Kirghis and my men, each in his 
peculiar way. Leaving our encampment, the guide led the 
way across the valley to the southern branch: along this 
we rode for about three miles, and several of the scenes 
through Avbich we passed Avere truly grand. The valley Avas 
covered Avith grass intermingled Avith lioAvers; among them 
several varieties of the anemone, that gave the place the 
appearance of a garden. In parts the precipices rose from 
800 to 1,000 feet, their summits split into various-shaped 
turrets and pinnacles, and round many dAvarf cedars 
Avere tA\dning their branches, Avhile shrubs and creeping 
plants Avere hanging from the clefts, covered Avith floAvers of 
A'arious hues. At one point liuge buttresses jutted far out 
into the narrow A'aUey, appearing, as avc approached, to close 
up the ravine and stop all further progress. In these rocks 
I found great masses of a beautifiil red jasper, from which 
I obtained some fine specimens. Having passed these, and 
ascended the valley about a mile, Ave had a magniheent \dcw 
of the snoAvy chain of the Ac-tau. 

Near the source of the Bascan, there was one very high 
peak, that had CAudently been conical in form, and this had 
been torn asunder. One half only was standing; the rent 
Avas curved, and the upper part overhanging considerably. 
No snoAv could rest on this precipitoiis face, and the rocks 
appeared of a dark purple colour. The snow that had been 
accumulating on this mountain, probably for thousands of 
ages, was riven into perpendicular cliffs, 700 or 800 feet 
high, appearing like pentelic marble. This was a stupen- 
dous precipice, but the whole height could not be seen from 
our position : my impression, hoAvever, is, that it is more 
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than 2,000 feet. I was most anxious to explore this region, 
and visit tlie mins of the mountain ; but my old guide declared 
it was impossible to continue our route in that direction. 

Having reached a point where he changed our route, we 
turned towards the west, up a narrow and abrupt ravine, by 
which we were to ascend to the top of the cliffs. Here Ave 




had to dismount, and lead our horses over places even diffi- 
cult ’to pass on foot, and in about an hour we stood on the 
mountain slope, about 500 yards from the brink of the preci- 
pices. AVe had now ascended to about 1,000 feet above the 
valley, and this small difference in elevation had effected a 
wonderful change. Instead of fine grass and luxuriant 
herbage, short mossy turf and stunted plants covered the 
surface. 1 found the rhododendron chrysanthemum creep- 
ing aniong the rocks, Avith its dark shining green leaA'^cs and 
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largo bundles of beautiful yellow flowers, l^vcn in sheltered 
situations, this plant never exceeds thi'ec feet in height; and 
is often found spreading over a large space, and covering the 
rocks with its ever-green foliage. A dwarf cedar was also 
trailing its branches among the masses of granite, extending 
to the length of fifty paces; the stems and branches twistf.'d 
about the rocks like huge serpents coiling round tlieni. 

Our guide now led the way towards the crest of the 
ridge. After riding more than an hour, avc left vegetation 
behind us, and began to pick our slow and toilsome way 
over a rough and stony region. At length we reached 
enormous masses of green slate, shooting up into high pin- 
nacles, so smooth and perpendicular that tlujy never can be 
ascended. Passing round to the southward of these, we 
came upon a scene of terrible dismption and desolation, 
ivhere rocks had been ujirooted and hurled do^vn into one 
chaotic mass, of a most fearful aspect, extending to the 
brink of a vast nmt that had cut the mountain asunder. 

A. terrible convulsion must have taken place here. I 
had felt the heaving of the ground during an eartlujuake 
when in a. valley to the westward, and had listened to an 
awful sound, as it approached, deep in the bowels of the 
earth, that had a|)parently passed beneath me. i had' 
ht'ard the appalling subterranean thunder as it rolled 
through the mountains, and now 1 beheld the terrific 
effects of one of these fearful visitations. I had read 
of the destmetion of cities, of cathedrals being over- 
thro^vn, and the most solid works of man streAvn about like 
reiids. Put Avhat Avas the power that laid those in ruins, 
in comparison Avith that Avhich had rushed through this 
region? — rending the mountains in tAvain, and fox*miiig 
chasms, wherein the boldest man cannot look AAuthout 
feelings of dread. 

Ha\nng spent a short time contemplating this Avonderful 
scene, wc left the spot and rode along the edge of the fallen 
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rocks for about two miles. At length we arrived on the brink 
of the terrible chasm, where it descended in a series of deep 
precipices; Beyond this point our horses could not proceed, 
and here we had to part with our friends. Before separating 
we sat down at a little spring, and ate our simple dinner, — 
a few small pieces of hard Kirghis cheese, washed down by 
water from the rill. Game is not abundant in this region : 
during the whole of our ride we had only seen two small 
herds of argali, and in both instances they were far out of 
the range of our rifles. 

Our guide did not permit us to sit long; he urged our 
speedy departure, knowing the difliculties we had to en- 
counter. After saying “ aman-bul,” the young chiefs and 
their followers sprung into their saddles and rode away, 
intending to sleep at our last night’s encampment. We 
watched their retiring forms till they were lost behind the 
rocks, and then commenced our descent into the fearful gulf. 
The way down was in an oblique direction for about 200 
paces, after which we turned the steep rocks — clinging as 
Avell as we could to the projecting points. Having gained 
a narrow ledge, extending along the top of a high precipice, 
the Kirghis led the way onward till we came to a break in 
the rocks. 

Here a part of the precipice had fallen, forming a stony 
slope, both steep and dangerous, with another perpendicular 
clilF at its base, where huge masses were overhanging, 
that appeared ready to topple into the gulf at the slightest 
touch. We stood for a few minutes looking at this rugged 
and dangerous spot with dread, fearing, if we attempted to 
descend, the stones would give way and carry us into the 
depths below. As there was no other path, the guide stepped 
on to the stony mass, when all followed. It was no easy 
matter clambering over the huge blocks, nor was it without 
many slips and some bruises that we reached the terrace, 
which I found ten to fifteen paces wide, and covered with 
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bushes and plants. From this point wo could discern the 
fearful depth beneath us. 

We proceeded along the terrace, that gradually descended 
to the westward, narrowing to a mere ledge, and ultimately 
forming a most rugged staircase, not more than three feet 
wide, and in some parts even less. This had a most ugly 
appearance ; but, by the aid of the bushes, wc let ourselves 
down over many fearful places, and reached a steep part 
covered with fallen rocks, where poplar and birch trees were 
growing, with numerous shrubs concealing the cavities, and 
rendering our progress both slow and dangerous. We next 
came upon another narrow terrace covered Avith luxuriant 
vegetation, in some parts reaching above our heads. From 
the edge of this nearly level space, a slope descended to a 
great depth, and so abruptly that it Avas impossible to find 
a footing there. 

The guide led us along- through beds of plants, in which 
we lost sight of each other. We had not, however, gone 
far when Ave discovered a well-trodden track made by a 
large animal that the Kirghis at once pronounced to be 
a barse. Our rifles were instantly examined, and creep- 
ing cautiously along, avc reached the lair of the bbast, 
where we found positive evidence that a tiger had recently 
been. As the Edrghis declined leading the van, I walked 
beside him, rifle in hand, the other men close behind us. 
We followed the animal’s track along the terrace about 200 
yards, and then found he had turned doAm into the gorge, 
among rocks and thick bushes we could not penetrate. 

Leaving his path we pushed on through the thick vege- 
tation, and came to a point beyond which it seemed impos- 
sible to proceed. The place Avas formed of granite rocks, 
descending nearly perpendicular, with a few bushes growing 
from the clefts — the mass presenting numerous jutting 
points and fissures, our only aids in overcoming the difficul- 
ties of our descent. At length we arrived in safety on 
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another grassy slope, that led us to the brink of the last 
precipice. Having reached this place, we all stood looking 
at the wild scene before us, lost in wonder. The opposite 
side of the gorge was equally rugged and abrupt with that 
we had descended. We beheld stupendous precipices with 
large trees growing at their base ; shrubs and creeping plants 
Avx’re han^ng from the fissures, that gave a softer, but a 
more sublime character, to the scene than when viewed from 
above. 

As the eye w^amlci’cd over these vast and rugged cliifs, 
scanning the various forms they assumed, they reminded me 
of the- battlements Milton makes the fallen angels scale, after 
leaving Pandemonium. At one part a line of stony turi'ets 
was standing on this vast wall, receding into hazv distance: 
in another, a huge mass, 700 or 800 feet high, was quite 
isolated from the pi’ceipice by a great chasm, having.around 
its base large trees covered with green and j'ellow foliage, 
contrasting beautifully with the red and purple rocks, ^le- 
ncath these was a slope composed of del)ris fallen fi’om the 
cliffs above, now covered with moss of almost every hue, 
and extending to the bottom of the pass. The ground ap- 
peared covered with grass, but the great depth made it look 
intensely gloomy. Looking up the gorge towards the south, 
1 saw several of the snoAvy peaks of the Ac-tau gleamiifg in 
the sun, while all around us Avas in deep shade. 

Having transferred this scene to my sketch-book, Ave 
continued our march downAvard, scrambling over many 
difficult spots, and reached the bottom, to our infinite He- 
light. Close to the foot of the rocks Ave found the bed of a 
torrent^ in which a small stream Avas leaping and bubbling 
over the large stones heaped up in its channel. FolloAving 
the stream doAvn this tremendous defile for about half a 
mile, we saAV a track, by Avhich the Avild animals come doAvn 
to drink, — the footprints of the argali, large deer, and the 
wild goat, Avere found; but no trace of the tiger. We were 
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certain that he was in the gorge; hut having no time to 
spare for hunting, he was left to his own devices. 

Pi’occeding onward, Ave presently came to a part where 
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the water disaj)pca.ro<l beneath the rocks. The defile here be- 
came narrower, and the precipices were riven into numerous 
fissures, Avith large cavities extending into the rocks. Down 
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one of these, rents a small waterfall was pouring ; its upper 
part being invisible to us, but the last leap was from a cliff 
between 500 and 600 feet above our heads. Soon after 
bounding over the ledge of rock, the stream w'as wafted 
about by the breeze, like fine gauze floating in the air. As it 
descended lower the water was dispersed in white spray, 
that foil upon us as we passed like a Scotch mist, and 
quickly produced a similar effect. I deeply regret not 
having seen this fall during a storm in the mountains; it 
would then be sublime. 

After passing this the gorge became narrower, till we 
could not see 100 paces before us. At length it became a 
mere fissure, in some parts only twenty-two paces wide, in 
others twenty *five, varying from 1,000 to 1 ,200 feet in height. 
On one side the rocks -were overhanging, on the other re- 
ceding, having all the appearance of being able to fit into 
each other, could any power be found to reunite ‘them. 
The bottom was strewn with gigantic blocks of granite, 
slate, and jasper, that had been rolled on and rounded by 
the torrent. Sometimes the water rushes down this place, 
filling it to the height of thirty-five feet, as was chfarly 
shown by the lines on the face of the rocks. At these 
times no pencil could delineate the impetuosity of the 
water, or pen describe the thundering of the flood, as it 
must have rushed through this fearful chasm. 

After proceeding about half a mile, which occupied more 
than an hour, climbing over large stones covering the bot- 
tom of the gorge, we emerged from the terrible cleft into an 
enormous oval-shaped valley. Scrambling up the side of a 
channel, cut by the torrent to a depth of sixty feet, caused 
us much trouble and some risk. On reaching the toj) of 
the bank I found we were on luxuriant pastures, covered 
with flowers. As our guide recognised the spot his eyes 
sparkled with delight, — we were on one of the encamping 
grounds of Kinsara, and no doubt it recalled to the old man’s 
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nind many scenes of festal enjoyment after successful 
barantas. He pointed to a place on the north-west 
side of the valley, near some high precipices, as the 
locality of the Sultan’s yourts. Farther to the west, he 
indicated the position of the aoul of his band, and directed 
my attention right across the valley, to a point near tlie 
bank of a torrent, as the spot Avhere a party had always 
been stationed to guard the pass. 

We were now in a deep valley, from four to five miles 
in width, and nearly twenty in length, and surrounded by 
mountains, varying from 5,000 to 7,000 feet in height, from 
which there appeared no outlet. The sun was shining 
brightly, and we found it intensely hot; still, the grass 
Avas green and the flowers blooming beautifully, — proving 
that they received plenty of moisture. So great Avas the 
change on leaA'ing the deep and gloomy gorge, and entering 
this sunny spot, that it entirely removed a sense of oppres- 
sion created by the rugged scenes I had passed. Standing 
for a short time on one of the heaps of stones the torrent 
had piled up, I e.xamined the Anew around, and clearly per- 
ceived that this had once been a mountain lake of vast 
depth. 

Going toAvards tlie base of the cliffs on the eastward, I 
passed scA'cral scattered heaps of large rounded blocks of 
granite, Avith patches of sand and shells around them ; but 
none perfect. Had I possessed the necessary implements 
for excavation, I should no doubt have found good 
specimens. On reaching the cliffs, I saAv large masses of 
light-green slate, washed down from the strata abov'e, that 
had been throAvn up, at this point, nearly perpendicular. 
The line was also distinctly visible along the face of the 
cliffs, where the action of the water had smoothed the rocks. 

Having, with much difficulty, climbed the precipice, 
about 560 feet, I observed great cavities formed by the 
Avater; and the slate broken aAvay and rounded. AboVe 
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this part then; were no cavities, and all the rocks wi*ro 
angular and sliarp. Thus a line was distinctly marked 
along the lace of the cliils, indicating tlie watc'r-level. 

During the time I hail hceu thus engaged, the guide had 
become impatient, frequently assuring my men that we 
should not be able to get through the ];ass before dark, and 
that it would be impossible to iproceed in the night. I 
therefore ordered our march to be resumed, and proceeded 
in the direction of Kinsara’s old encampment, appai-ently 
about six miles distant. "We shortly reached the dry chan- 
nel of the torrent, and. found it no easy matti'r desei'iiding 
and ascending its stee]) and rugged hanks. Our way was 
over a thick gras?,y turf, with occasional patches of sand and 
pebbles, among which 1 found several beautiful agates. 
Here 1 again discovered immerous shells, and, after digging 
up a few inches of sand with iii}' dagger, came iqion a bed 
containing several kinds. 

Having gone about three miles, we reacheil r.nolher deep 
channel coming from the south-Avest, in Avhlch a rapid stream 
was running ot-er a rocky bed. 'i'he guide, led the. way uj) 
the bank to a point Avliere, he kncAv Ave could ford it Avit hoiit 
difliculty. Here the stream Avas about tAventy yard.s Avide, 
and deeper tlian agreeable, for in one part it was ui-ar live 
feet, and exceedingly cold, — proA'ing that it came from a 
suoAAy source at no great distance. My old r(.»bber-gui(lc 
informed mo that this idvia* aa'us sAA'alloAviid up in a cavern 
in the mountain, — a most horrilile ])lace; and that no one 
dare approach, as Shaitan had his dwellinf^ there. 

Shortly after passing the river avc found the lu'ail and 
horns of a large stag, the body having been deA'ourcd 
not more than tA\'0 clays before ; most probably by a tiger. 
The old man said that these beasts had sometimes killed 
their horses here. A little further on Ave found the avcU- 
knoAvn footprints on the sand: by these avo judged he Avas 
a •fine large animal, and one Avho Avould give us some trouble 
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should we encounter him. We hastened onward, as the sun 
was lengthening our shadows fast, and he would soon be lost 
behind the purjde mountains to the west. Just at dark we 
reached our resting-place, Avhere we found a comfortable berth 
under some overhanging masses of granite, that had been 
scooped out by water ; and here we lost no time in taking 
our glass of tea, with a few scraps of soaked ai-ran. Few 
Europeans would have envied us either our frugal supper 
or the stony couches on which we were to rest. The first, 
however, appeased hunger, and on the latter we slept 
soundly. 

When darkness spread its mantle over the valley, shut- 
ting out of view the mountains to the south, we hjid nothing 
to look upon except the river and serrated cliffs rising above 
us. These were partly lit xip by the flickering light of our 
fire, that gave a spectral appearance to their singular forms. 
Our little party was scarcely sufficient to break the solitude 
of this lonely spot, that had often rung with the wild 
shouts of a lawless band. This was the place on which 
Kinsara had lived and held his daring associates in subjec- 
tion. My guide told me that no one of the band ever dared 
to disobey his orders, as doing so would have been certain 
death. lie had acquired unbounded power over the minds 
of his followers, by his indomitable courage. If a desperate 
attack had to be made against fearful odds, he led the van, 
and was ever first in the fight, — shouting his war-cry with 
uplifted battle-axe, and plunging his fiery steed into the thick- 
est of the battle. This gave confidence to his men, and was 
the secret of his success ; but the Kirghis thought he was in 
league with Shaitan, and that no steel could touch him. 

At the foot of these rocks many a man had rested before 
being sold into slavery, often seeing his wives and children 
divided among his captors. The guide told me that the 
band consisted of more than 300 men, many of whom were 
desperate characters, — convicts, escaped from the Chinese 
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penal settlements on the Hi. As we sat around our little 
fire, watching the red glare upon the rocks, we were suddenly 
startled by a vivid flash of lightning, that for a moment 
illumined the whole valley and adjacent mountains with a 
pale blue light. We were almost blinded, and the next in- 
stant left in thick darkness. A heavy roll of thunder now 
echoed among the mountains on the opposite side of the 
ridge under which we were encamped. Several other flashes 
followed, all equally grand ; but the storm passed along the 
chain, and did not reach us in the valley. Having piled a 
quantity of bushes on the fire, and placed our rifles at hand 
in case of need, Ave turned down on our stony couches, and 
Avere shortly revelling in the land of dreams. 

A little after midnight our slumbers Avere broken by a 
tremendous clap of thunder, that caused CA'cry man to spring 
up. F or a fcAV moments avc Avere h^st in amazement, fancy- 
ing that the rocks were falling. Notliing, hoAveA’cr, could 
be seen; it Avas impenetrable darkness, and our eyes tried 
in vain to peer into the black canopy that hung oA'er the 
valley. Before the echoes of the first peal had died away, 
there came a flash, rending the black j)all asunder, and 
shoAving the fearful billoAvy clouds aboA'c us, receding in 
endless perspective, Avhile it filled tlic A'alley for a fcAV mo- 
ments with a blaze of reddish light, far more intense than 
the meridian sun, making every surrounding crag visible. 
Nearly at the same instant there were three or four quick 
reports, like guns, and then a fearful crash, tliat seemed to 
make the rocks tremble. Before this had rolled off there 
came another, and another, till it was one incessant roar, and 
the flashes followed each other in quick succession. 

Presently another sound Avas heard — the roaring of the 
wind, and the approaching storm of rain ; this caused us to 
retire farther under the rocks : gradually the sound came 
nearer, which to me was more appalling than the crashing 
thunder. In a few minutes the fearful blast SAvept past; 
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tlien came the rushing rain, that was shortly changed into a 
terrific storm of hail, quickly covering the ground ; while 
every few minutes streams of lightning darted around us, 
calling to mind that sublime scene where “fire, mingled with 
hail, ran along upon the ground.” In about two houi’s the 
storm had passed; but it left an indelible impression on my 
mind. 

The night, with its feaid’ul storms, passed over, and 
morning dawned with a serene sky; and long beforc the sun 
cast his rays into the valley, we had left our granite beds. 
While tea was preparing, I rambled along the base of the 
clifis, and found additional indications of this basin having 
once been a lake. About half a mile to the Avest of our en- 
campment, there Avere heaps of rounded granite blocks, 
strewn over a sandy shore; also, several isolated masses, 
vaiying from 100 to 300 feet in height, Avere standing about 
sixty javds from the base of the precipices. The sharp 
angles of all these masses had been Avorn away by Avater, 
and the cliffs at this part Avere much undermined, in some 
places forming recesses forty and sixty feet deep. 

At one phice I found a great triangular-shaped mass, 
130 yards on its sides, and about 450 feet high. This Avas 
pierced through by natural arches, formed on each face, 
thirty-two yards Avide, and of greater height, leaving the 
upper part standing on three great abutments. The scene 
Avas strikingly grand; and A\dulc sketching this beautiful 
object, the sun rose, and 1 beheld part of his crimson orb 
through one of the natural arches, giving quite a magical 
effect to the landscape. Nature had completed this sti’uc- 
ture thousands of ages before the monks of CrOAvland built 
their triangular bridge. It was to me a matter of deep 
regret, that time did not pennit me to extend my rambles 
along this shore still farther to the AvestAvard,' as I perceived 
many other isolated masses and some beautiful scenes in that 
direction. 
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liavuig returned to niy companions, our morning meal 
was soon- dispatclied, when the old guide led me to the very 
spot on which his daring chief had lived : this was sacred 
ground to him, and his eye moistened as we turned away from 
the spot. AVe visited several other places Avhich he examined 
with intense intei’est, and then came to the spot where his 
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yourt had stood. There were the black ashes of his owji 
hearth : he looked at these for a few minutes, and then led 
the way to the eastward. As he strode along he often looked 
back, evidently Hjigering affectionately over a locality that 
had called up many pleasant recollections. 

We continued our niai*ch along the base of the granite 
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clifFs, in some places along patches of sand and broken shells, 
and in others over a line grassy turf. After going about 
two miles, we I’cached a deep circular indentation, extending 
into the mountain about a mile. The bottom was strewn 
with blocks of granite, and the precipices rose to an 
enormous height, some to more than 1,000 feet. Crossing 
this ba\', we reached the opposite headland, and then beheld 
the rent in the mountain through which we expected to 
make our exit, and join our friends on the steppe. 

A walk of nearly two hours brought us to the bank of the 
torrent we forded yesterday, and not ftxr from its entrance 
into the great ruA'ine. The guide informed me that there Avere 
two tracks by Avhi<th Ave coxdd cross the mountains. One 
Avasdown the gorge and much shorter, but Avas both dilllcidt 
and dangerous; the other Avas a little Avay to the east, and 
over the mountains: by this route Kinsara’s band alAA'ays 
rode their horses. I at once decided to folloAV the ravine at 
all risks, as it Avoidd take me to the ca\'ern so much dreaded 
by the Kirghis, and into it the tori’cnt plunged. 'I'hc en- 
trance to the chasm Avas about 120 yards Avide, covered Avitli 
fallen rocks, over and among Avhieh the torrent AA'cnt leaping 
and foaming Avith great furv. 

Our Avay Avas a rough and dangerous one OA'or tallen 
rocks, sometimes 200 and oOO feet aboA c the stream, and oltcn 
iieai’ly perpendicular iloAvn to the kwel of the Avater. These 
Ave Avere compelled to descend by clinging to the shrubs 
and rocks as best as aa'c could; a tumble or a. slip here 
AA'ould haA'c sent us into the raging torrent. Having pro- 
ceeded about tAvo miles, and that with great toil, Ave arrived 
at a part of the gorge Avhere the slate Avas heaved up into 
nearly a poqiendieulav position by the granite, and both kinds 
of rocks Avcrc lying about in the wildest confusion. At tliis 
point the torrent I'ushcd doAvn a steep rapid more than 500 
yards in length, and then bounded over a fall of about sixty 
feet. Looking up the rapid, the Avatcr appcai*cd like flakes 
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of snow, as it dashed ovei’ and against the dark rocks in its 
bed. This was a sublime scene : the high towering crags 
rugged and picturesque in fonu, and tinted with the most 
brilliant hues; the chaos of rocks piled up in the gorge, with 
trees of enormous size growing from the cavities, but reduced 
to dwarfs by contrast with the mighty cliffs ; and then the 
surging and roaring watex’, combined, formed a picture of 
unsurpassed grandeur and beauty. 

Continuing our way onward, we reached a spot beyond 
which, to all appearance, we could not proceed. AVe were 
now a little above the ton*ent that was hidden from our 
vieu , and immediately before us the cliffs rose up like a wall 
to an enormous height. Their tops were riven into pinnacles, 
some of them leaning so far over the brink as to excite our 
Avonder at their stability. A loud roaring of water Avas 
heard near at hand, -and it induced me to suppose that the 
stream Avas rolling over a fall. Passing along huge blocks 
of red and pui'plc porphyry, straight toAvards the base 
of the dills, avc came to some enormous masses it Avas 
impossible to climb. After scrambling round the end 
of one of these, Ave stood before a cleft formed in the fallen 
mass. This looked a dark and dismal place; still the guide 
led on, groping his Avay tlu’ough the gloom. I folloAved 
close at his heels, and our two companions were immediately 
behind me. Having threaded our way through this fissure 
for about fifty yards, Ave emerged into daylight upon a nar- 
roAV ledge -overhanging the torrent. 

What a terrific scene burst upon me! lAvas standing be- 
fore the portal these Avild people say leads info the regions of 
Tartarus. In front a dark jutting precipice almost closed the 
chasm : it rose nearly perpendicular not less than 1,800 feet. 
A fcAv small bushes Avere groAving in the crevices near its 
summit, Avith scattered plants on the upper ledges, and in 
this Cyclopean mass was the tenable cavern swalloAving up 
the river. All Avere silent with astonishment, and wo stood 



wjitclnng th<‘ tovvent rush on into the fearful abyss, pro- 
ducing a sound that created such a feeling c»f dread, I ceased 
to M'ondor at the convictions of the Kirgliis. 

Tlic entrance to this cavern is forim-d by a vast and 
rugged archway, about fifty feet wide and seventy feet higli. 
The vanous-coloured mosses on the dark rocks give them a 
bronzed and metallic appearance, cpxite in character with the 
scene. Through this dismal opening the river passed in a 
channel thirty feet wide, and apparently ten feet deep. A 
stony ledge about twelve feet wide formed a terrace along 
the edge of the stream, just above the level of tl\,e water, 
and extended into the cave till lost in darkness. 

When my amazement had somewhat subsided, I prepared 
to explore the cavern, by placing my packet of baggage and 
my rifle on the rocks, and the two Cossacks followed my 
example. The guide watched these proceedings with great 
interest, but when ho beheld us enter the gloomy cave, he 
was horrified. Having proceeded about twenty paces, the 
noise caused Ixy the falling Avater became fearful, and a damp 
chilling blast met us. Beyond this point the cavern extendi^d 
both in Avidth and height, but I could form no idea of its 
dimensions. We cautiously groped our Avay on; and as my 
eyes gradually Ijocamc more accustomed to the gloom, I 
coidd distinguish the broken floor and the rushing Avater. 
IhiA'inif "one about ci"htv yards from the entrance, avc coidd 
sec the river bound into a terrific abyss, “ black as Krebus,” 
Avhile some Avhite vapour came Avreathing up, giving the spot 
a most supernatural appearance. 

It Avas an aAvful place, ami fcAv persons could stand on 
the brink of this gulf Avithout a shudder, Avlnlc the roaring 
of the water was appalling as it resounded in the lofty dome 
over our heads. It Avas utterly impossible to hear a Avord 
spoken, nor could this scene be contemplated long ; there 
Avas something too fearful for the strongest nerves, Avhen 
trying to peer into these horrible depths. At last Ave turned 
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away and looked, towards the opening by Avhieli we had en- 
tered. For a short distance tlie sides and arcli were lighted 
U]), but the great space and vast dome were lost in darkness. 



Sliaitan'ii Cavern. 

I sat down on a rock about fifty yards from the entrance, 
and in the twilight made a sketch of the cavern. 
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After remaining more than two hours in this disniul 
place, I was not sorry to be once more in the light of day. 
U'he old man was delighted when he saw' me leave tlie abode 
of Shaitan, and urged <Jur instant departure, saying the w'ay 
Avas long and difficult. We quickly shouldered our arms 
and baggage, passed round the jutting rocks, and entered 
the narrow chasm beyond. Its ])ed Avas coA'ered Avitli huge 
and small rounded stones, proving that Avater had onco 
floAved thi’ough this part of the gorge, and I Iuia'o no doubt 
it docs still during the groat storms in the mountains. As 
Ave proceeded oiiAvai'd, the raA'ine narroAved into a mere i*ent 
Avith overhanging rocks, rendering •the place dark and dis- 
mal. Through tiiis part our progress was sIoav and tedious; 
but in about an hour aa'c came to a place Avhere the gorge 
divided into two branches, one going tOAA'ards the north and 
the other to the north-east. The guide said the latter, Avhich 
AV'as the Avidest, did not extend far into the mountains; but 
on proceeding up this branch, I found it a Aery picturesque 
ravine. The bottom AA'as strcAAm Avith masses of dolomite 
fallen from the high and OA'orhanging cliffs, and a small tor- 
rent Avas rushing doAvn the middle, forming many beautiful 
cascades. Numerous floAA'cring shrubs and bushes Averc 
groAving among the fallen rocks, and many creeping plants 
Avero hanging from the clefts. 

We continued our march by the side of the torrent: 
sometimes it Avas bridged by huge masses that had been 
hurled from their beds aboA'e. In one place; our passage 
oUAA'ard seemed completely stopped, the Avhole gorge being 
filled Avith fallen rocks to the height of 200 feet, OA'er AAdiich 
Ave found it no easy matter to climb. This mass of debris 
extended .about 500 yard.s, and the toia'cnt found its Avay 
beneath. The pi'ecipices on both sides of the raA'ine had 
recently fallen, ai)[)arent by the shrubs Avitlr their Avithered 
green le.aves strcAvn OA’er the rocks. We crossed this chaos 
Avith much difficulty, and not Avithout considerable a])[)rc- 
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luiiision, caused by the appearance of several huge blocks 
that "were hanging on the cliffs, as if ready to fall with the 
slightest shake. Having gone about two miles, we arrived 
at another rent in the mountain. This chasm extended to 
the westward, do-wn which came a rushing stream, hissing 
and boiling, on its course. 

From the loud roaring in this gi’eat fissure, I was certain 
that there was a w'atei’fall at no great distance. The guide 
could not be induced to enter, so one Cossack remained with 
him, and the other accompanied me into the chasm. It was 
not more than fifty feet wide, with precipices rising 1,000 to 
1,200 feet above us. Having proceeded about 100 yards, I 
came to a sudden tuT’n in the cleft, where the rocks closed 
over so much that the sky could not be seen. It was indeed 
a gloomy twilight and a dismal-looking place, in which all 
objects were but dimly shadowed forth ; even the sparkling 
water, that was dashed into spray as it broke over the rocks, 
had a strange supernatural appearance. It now required 
care in stepping over the green and slippery stones, that 
rendered our progress slow ; but the roaring of the fall be- 
came louder every few minutes, adding much to the fearful 
effect of the place. 

After groping our way on about .300 yai’ds witho\it 
getting a gleam of daylight, avo entered a Avider part 
f)f the chasm, and beheld the sun shining on the crags. 
They Avere fringed Avith bushes and plants, that Avere SAving- 
ing about Avith the breeze more than 1,200 feet over our 
lu'ads. liooking up at these from the dismal depth, their 
foliage appeared bathed in glorious light; this, and the 
gloAving sky above, Avould have made a poet fancy that he 
Avas gazing from the shades of death into Elysium. From 
this point we hurried onAvard, and the noise of the water- 
fall became deafening. Presently avc caught a glimpse of 
AA'liite vajKAur, and in a few minutes stood before a sheet 
of falling Avater, that came bounding from a rocky ledge 
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300 feet above us. It fell into a deep basin, out of ^vliicli 
it came seething as from a cauldron. 

Looking upwards, the scene was sublime : three succes- 
sive falls were visible, leaping from rock to rock, and flinging 
their white spray into mid-air. The precipices have been 
worn by water into pillars and columns, and round them the 
spray and vapour were curling in wreaths as the wind 
wafted them upward. In front of the middle fall stands an 
enormous mass of dark rock quite isolated, and from sixty 
to seventy feet in height. The falling water strikes upon 
the head of this, and is thro^vn off in innumerable jets, form- 
ing a crystalline croAvn for the stony monarch of the chasm; 
while thin sheets of water descended over his sides, clothing 
him with a liquid garment through which his gigantic form 
was indistinctly visible. From behind this mass a cloud 
of vapour rises, that covers the rugged crags above as Avith 
a veil, gently Avafted up by the breeze. Still higher there 
Avere other falls, but iiiAUsiblc to us ; and, unfortunately, avc 
could discover no part by Avhich it was possible to climb the 
tremendous precipices. 

Here Avas a fine study for a geologist — the rocks having 
been riven asunder, and their formation exposed to the 
depth of 1,500 feet; Avhile to the lover of the saA'^agc and 
sublime, it Avas Avorth a pilgrimage. After retracing my 
steps, the guide led on down the gorge at a brisk pace. Our 
march Avas uoav by the side of a roaring torrent, over AA'hich 
AVC Avere compelled to pass several times ; and it could only 
be accomplished Avith great difficulty and considerable risk. 
On one side of the chasm dark froAvning precipices rise up 
to a great height, and from these prodigious buttresses project, 
croAvned Avith huge pinnacles. Facing these arc deep recesses 
in the cliffs ; clearly indicating that these enormous masses 
have been tom asunder by some colossal power. 

In about an hour after leaving the Avaterfall we reached 
a wider part of the gorge, less abrupt on one side. Far- 
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thor clown, I rsaw that the I’ocks rose from the edge of the 
torrent, -witlKait even a ledge whereon to set our feet. To 
])roceed onward down the ravine was impossible, and to 
climb the rocks before us appeared equally so. The guide 
pointed to a place at the top of tlie cliffs, at least 1,500 feet 
above, to ^vhich we must ascend ; but to do this required 
both good heads and strong hands. Having rested a few 
minutes, each man strapped his package firmly on his 
shoulders, and then 1. gav'e the word “ inarch.” 

Tlie old man led on to a mass of debris : up this we 
clambered to a ledge, and gradually ascended to the base 
of some perjtendicular rocks, rising to a great lieight. On 
reaching these I found some were torn from the jirecipices, 
and standing cpiitc isolated; in other parts fissures Avere 
rent in tlieir sides, and in one we liegan to scale the tower- 
ing cliffs. Wo had not ascended far aa'Iich I had proof that 
tlie guirle Avas on the right track, for some pieces of Avood 
liad bec-n driAcn into the bed of the rocks, to hold on by in 
this ])eriIous path. Our jirogrcss Avas sIoav and laborious. 
As each new point was gained Ave scanned the crags aboA'o, 
to which it seemed almost impossible to climb. At length 
Avc reached a grassy ledge, about 500 feet above the torrent, 
Avhence avc. coidd look into the gorge and see Avhere the 
Avater filled up the Avholo space. 

After resting a shoi-t time we commenced toiling our 
Avay up in many a zigzag line, often SAvinging ounselves past 
jutting ro(.'ks by the aid of bushes Ave found groAving in the 
clefts. Having reached the luisc of some rocks that formed 
a complete bar to our further progress, our guide for a 
moment looked beAvildered. He soon, hoAvewtr, discovered 
that AVt! had taken a Av;rong track, anti quickly descended 
a1)out fifty feet and found the right one. AVh; joined him, 
and then proceeded ouAA'ard to the foot of some lofty slate 
crags of a dec]> red colour. Hound these AV'e had to creep 
along a narroAv ledge Avith a perpendicular Avail of rock, 
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nearly 600 feet beneath us. This was a most ctangerous- 
looking place, and fearful to pass along. Our packs and 
rifles were taken from our shoulders, and we prepared to 
push them on before us. After crawling on in this way for 
about thirty )'^ards, we turned round the rocks and readied 
a grassy terrace about twenty feet wide ; greatly comforted 
with the assurance that we liad passi'd the worst part of the 
ascent. 

Looking down into the dark and yawning chasm, with 
the foaming and roaring torrent 1,200 feet licneath, tried 
the neiwes severely, while the opposite cliffs wei'e so near 
that the Cossacks and myself threw stones across that 
struck the rocks. A little further to the north 1 saw that 
the chasm became a mere rent; in one place the upper 
slaty masses projecting so lixr that a stone dropped from 
their edge would have struck the opposite side before 
reaching mid-way down ; and so little had the hand of time 
affected these masses, that each projection would havi; fitted 
into tlie recess in front. HaA'ing rested a sliort time to 
breathe, we began our last ascent with fiesh vigour. As 
Ave turned away, the precipices seemed to unite, forming a 
most stupendous archway. 

The path e\'en hoAv Avas sufliciently abrupt : sometimes 
Ave had to climb the almost perpendicular cliffs, clinging to 
the bushes, by the aid of Avhich Ave reached the snlall 
terraces that led us upAvards. From one of these Ave beheld 
a group of Argali about 100 yards from us; but before 
tiny rifle could be unslung, they galloped past some rocks 
and Avere lost to our vicAV. In .a few minnlos they appeared 
again on the top of some lofty crags, hut far out of our 
I’each; they stood Avatching our movements for scA'eral 
minutes, and then scampered off. 

At last, after much toil, aat stood on the ‘summit, having 
been tAvo hours and forty minutes making the ascent. 
What a savage and desolate scene Avas uoav before me ! To 
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the south the crest of the mountiiin I’ose up nearly 4,000 
feet above us, riven into lofty crags; enormous rocks were 
lyijig tumbled about into a wild chaotic mass, extend- 
ing from the brink of the gorge- sevei-al miles to the west- 
ward. To the east were similar confused masses, and the 
ridge terminated in a rugged and lofty peak. The view 
to the northwai’d was over vast ])lains, but no signs of 
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either man or animal Avere visible. It Avas a di-cary soli- 
tude, over Avhich the last rays of the sun AA'cre shedding a 
golden light, and casting long shadoAvs from the objects 
around us. 

From this point the chasm turned slightly toAv^ards the 
east for about 500 yards, and then it ran in a northerly 
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direction till lost to my view. After carefully examining 
the precipices during our march through the ravine and our 
last ascent, I became fully convinced that this stupendous 
chasm had been formed at once by a fearful earthquake that 
had rent the mountains asunder, and let out the water of 
the lake. 

The guide ^^'as not satisfied with my delay; he was 
impatient to be gone, as we had still a long march to 
the steppe. Proceeding in a north-westerly direction, 
and leaving the gorge considerably to our riglit, we soon 
readied a grassy turf, among which numerous flowers 
wore growing, some' of great lieauty, particularly a deep 
crimson variety, that was trailing * its delicate branches 
along the grass. The grey tints of twilight, however, told 
me there Avas no time for botanizing, and avo hastened 
oiiAvard. In little more than an hour avo attained a very 
abrupt part of tlu? mountain, from Avltich avo looked down 
on the last low ridge. This aiipeared about three miles 
across, and at a short distance beyond \vc saAv the fire 
of our companions blazing brightly. From here the 
descent AA'as steep ; but Ave proceeded at a good speed, as 
night Avafe rapidly adA'^ancing. In about an hour and a half 
Ave reached the crest of the last Ioav' hill, and noAV it Avas 
quite dark : as aa’C descended darkness rendered the track 
difficult, and no signs of our friends Avere visible. When 
near the bottom, aa’^c turned past some rocks, and saAV the fire 
about half a mile distant. We instantly fired a A’^olley from 
our rifles : in a few minutes a bright flame rose up, and the 
ascending sparks told that our signal had been hoard. 
Shortly aftcrAA^ards I aa iis comfortably sitting at our camp, 
not sorry at liaA’ing safely concluded an adA’^enturous day’s 
journey of sixteen hours. 

Immediately after breakfast next morning, the old guide, 
tAVO men, and myself, started for the ravine. We rode our 
horses as far as possible ; but before reaching the mouth of 
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tlie liOrgo, large stones compelled us to proceed on foot. 
Leaving onr horses in cliarge of one man, ■\ve scrambled on 
and tried to penetrate farther. As we approached the 
mountain, the channel became narro.ver, and the whole bed 
covered with stones. A few of vast dimensions Avere heaped 
up, showing the tremendous poAver of Avater Avhen rushing 
through these narrow' gorges. 

Xcar the outlet from the mountain, rooks have been 
]nled up to the height of 100 feet, extending 200 yards in 
widtli, and more than 400 doAvn toAvards the plain. Here 
are materials fur a A^ast pyramid, qua^’ried by nature and 
ready for the builder; they have been torn from the heart 
of the mountain, and* tlirowm upon this spot, by “ Avater 
|iowcr.” Moth mason and sculptor Avould find material in 
this mass on Avhieh to employ their chisels for ages to 
come. Here are blocks of granite, marble, jasj)er, slate, and 
])oi*[)hA'ry, with A arious other rocks, .some of them of enor- 
mous dimension.s and beautiful colour, and the Avhole heaped 
up in the Avildest disorder. This great mass has turned the 
stream a little to the AA'estAvard, after Avhieh it ha.s ploughed 
its enormous channel through the steppe. 

Wo i)roceeded u}) the bed of the torrent ; here it is about 
120 yards in Avidth, but becomes gradually less, till it is 
retluced to eighty yards at the mouth of the gorge. This 
Avas not fonned by grassy slopes, as in many other passes: 
perpendicular rocky banks rose up, increasing in height as 
Ave came nearer the mountain. After going about half a 
mile the ravine had narroAved to about forty yards in AA*idth; 
and here Avere slate clitfs 500 to GOO feet high. The bottom 
of the gorge aa'us heaped up to a considerable height Avith 
fallen rocks, from beneath AA'hich the stream gushed forth. 
Having climbed to the top of this mass of debris, Ave had a 
rough path <ner the huge blocks, and then descended to the 
bed of a torrent that frequently changed its course from one 
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Side to the other, and rendered it extremely difficult to 
proceed. 

At this part the gorge made a turn to the eastward, and 
appeared quite closed; hut on passing a projecting mass, 
we had a splendid view. Another high barrier crossed 
the ravine, over which the torrent was falling. A few 
hundred yards beyond, white cliifs were seen rising to a 
great height, with numerous small picta trees growing on 
the narrow terraces and slopes. On reaching the rugged 
embankment, 1 found that this was also a mass of debris, 
that dammed up the torrent, and formed a small lake that 
sto])ped all further explorations in this direction. 1 had, 
however, convinced myself that the water that had 
burst from the mountain lake had formed the enormous 
ehannel through tlic jdain. In other regions of tlie step))es 
th(>re are dry beds of former rivers, neai’ly equal in width 
to this, but not more than twenty feet deep. I am in- 
clined to believe that they have also been farmed by similar 
causes, as great disruptions have occurred in these moun- 
tain chains. 

After 1 had sketched the "wild scene we returned to our 
friends, when I gave the old guide his w'ell-earned reward, 
making it two pounds of guniiowder, in a leathern bottle, 
tifty rifle balls, and a small piece of lead, lie was in an 
ecstasy of delight, and insisted on accompanying me to the 
aoul, along with tlie two men of his trilic wlio liad brought 
our horses: most reluctantly 1 was conqielled to consent 
to this arrangement. While we had been exploring the 
ravine, one of the Cossacks had been hunting, ami had 
brought back a deer — parts of w'hich were already cooked. 
As our appetites were sharpened by the mountain air, we 
fell to with a good will ; and no alderman cA'cr enjoyed his 
venison better. 

Ascending the high and abrupt bank from the great 
Avater-coiu'se caused us some trouble ; but we succeeded in 
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leading oiir horses to the top without accident — gave them 
a short hreathing, and then rode on at a good pace. The 
Kirghis belonging to Djani-bek said that he intended removing 
his aoul to other pastures the day after we left him. I there- 
fore ordered our march in the direction to Avherc it was ex- 
jiceted we should find his tribe. Our Avay Avas along the 
foot of the mountains, over rough ground, consisting of 
coarse gravel, Avith numerous masses of large stones streAAm 
over the surface, and Avithout any A'egctation. In some 
parts the mountains to the south rose up in shelving pi*eci- 
pices of dark purple slate, in otliers the granite aj)pcared, 
having caused great disruption. 

After proceeding oA^er this stony desert for more than 
four hours, Ave reached a grassy steppe just as the sun Avas 
sinking bcloAv the horizon. As in these regions there is 
little tAvilight, Ave lost no time in ascending one of the low 
ridges, to enable the Kirghis avIio accompanied me to 
look out for the aoul of Djani-bek, — my present destination; 
but no sign of habitation on the vast plain, or of life, Avas 
A'isiblc before us. We continued our journey sit a rapid 
gallo}), but in less than an hour it became too dark to dis- 
tinguish objects at a sliort distance. This compelled us t<j 
slacken our speed, after a ride of about fiA'c miles. Though 
our guide thought the aoul Avas at hand, no fires could be 
seen in any direction, nor the voice of a dog heal’d. 

A halt Avas ordered ; some of the men dismounted and 
laid their heads on the ground, hoping to hear a bark, but 
Avere disappointed. The Kirghis being completely at fault, 
I suggested that Ave sliould extend our lines and proceed 
slowly, by Avhich means avc might probably stumble on our 
friends. But after having continued our progress a consi- 
derable time Avithout the desired result, I called a council to 
determine our course. After due consideration aa'c a<rain 
extended our line, proceeding in a northerly direction. A 
light Avas at last obser\x‘d at a great distance to the east- 
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ward. At once the men were called in, wc turned our 
horses, and rode towards it at a lirisk jiace. iMorc than 
an hour had elapsed wlien the tire we laid descried gradually 
decreased, and linally went out. T now ordered a volley to 
be fired from our rifles, and the vociferous barkiiu; of dojrs 
at no great distance to our left, ])rovc(l that the experiment 
had not been unsuccessful. 

Presently wc reached a Kirghis encampment, where, as 
liefore, wc caused a great commotion ; but tlie usual explana- 
tion wais (piickly followed by the customary ■welcome. In a 
few minutes I found myself standing close to several sleep- 
ing children, and near two }Oung maidens, Avho were just 
unrolling themselves out of their voi locks. It is unpleasant 
to enter a Kirghis abode that has heen closed several hours. 
The strong scent of the kouniis bag, mingled with various 
other odours from bipeil and quadru])ed, makes the intruder 
start back woth horror, sis plague iuid other deadly maladies 
are instantly suggi‘s(ed. Om^ of my ( .'ossacks threw o])en the 
top of the yourt, and the fire carrii'd oil' the noxious etlluvia, 
otherwise it would have been impossible to endure them. 

The great cauldron was ipilckly placed on its iron tripod, 
when a goodly portion of brick tea, clotted cream, and the 
other ingredients Avere throAvn into it. Looking at the size 
of the vessi‘1, I thought there was suificiont to least a multi- 
tude. Tile people uoav croAvded round to gaze at the 
stranger Avho had so unceremoniously entered their abodes. 
A Cossack Avas standing near the fire preparing my little 
somervar, Avhile the inmates watched him AV'ith intense in- 
terest. During these o[)crations I had time to examine the 
dwelling, Avith my host and his family, and a strong flicker- 
ing light from the fire enabled me to scan each individual. 

The chief’s name AA'as Kalran ; ho Avas a man about fifty 
years of age, had a dai’k SAA'arthy or dirty complexion, Avith 
broad and lieaA'y features, .a Avidc mouth, small and deeply- 
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set black eyes, a well-formed nose, and a large forehead. 
His head was shaved, and he w'ore a closely- fitting blue 
kanfa cap, embroidered with silver and coloured silks. His 
neck w'as as thick and as sturdy as one of his bulls; he was 
broad-shouldered and strongly built : taking him altogether, 
he was a i)ow'erful man. His dress Avas a Kokhan cotton 
kalat striped Avith yellow, red, and green, reaching down to 
his feet, and was tii*d round his waist with a red and green 
shaAvl. 

Ills two Aviveshad on sheepskin coats, in Avhich they slept, 
and high pointed cotton caps. I cannot say that their night 
gear AA’as particularly clean or interesting, still it may have 
a charm for a Kii'ghis. The heads of four children Averc 
peeping from their fur coverings, and one, a girl about 
six years old, crept out, showing tliat they Averenot troubled 
Avith niglit-goAvns. Near to the chihb’cn there AA'as a pen in 
Avhich three young kids sh^j)t, and on the opposite side of 
the yonrt four young lambs had a similar berth. These 
Avcrc the inmates of a (hvelliiig tAA'enty-fivc feet in diameter; 
besides AA^hich, the space aa'us still farther curtailed by a pile 
of boxes, car[)ets, and other chattels. 

Having seated myself on a car[)et s[)read in front of the 
boxes, the Cossacks place<I my tea a})paratus before me, and 
possessing four glasses, f A\ns enalded to serve my host and 
his Aviva!S Avith the bcA'crage. Several of the chief’s folloAvers 
Averc sitting in the yourt, intently Avatching ray proceedings. 
When I handed tea to the AA^omcn they evidently thought 
me a barbarian, as no man Avith any breeding among their 
tribes Avould serve a female until every man and boy had 
been satisfied. I’efore Kairan AA^ent to sleep he informed 
me that many tribes Avere on their march toAvards the 
mountains, and that great numbers were encamped to the 
AvestAvard. After receiving this neAVS I turned down Avithout 
ccreinoii}' on tin? jdace Avhere I had been sitting; a Cossack 
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spread a carpet ov.er me, and then rolled himself up in 
another. A Kirghis put out the fire, and let down the top of 
the yourt, shutting us iij) in utter darkness; hut a long 7‘ide 
over these dreary plains is an excellent promoter of slt:ep. 
IVly Cossack was soon snoiing, and in a fcAV minutes I Avas 
lost to either sound or scent. 
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KlBGIllS EJtiaUATION TO THEIR SUMMER TASTURES. 

In the luoniiiig I beheld a scene that can only be witnessed 
in these pastoral regions. The aoul consisted of thirteen 
yourts, in which there were twenty-nine men, thirty-four 
women, and twenty-six children. They had encamped here 
oidy two days before, and the remainder of the tribe wore 
far to the mn’thward. The yourts Avere put up in a tem])o- 
rary manner, and the voilocks were hanging in ])icturcsque 
folds. Near ns there were sevend other aoids. At a short 
distance in front of the yourt, Kairan AV'as seated oti the 
ground, AV'ith several chiefs around him, in deep consultation. 
Not far from them the women Avere at their morning’s occu- 
j)ation, milking their coavs, sheep, and goats, and the men 
Avere preparing to tlrivc the herds to their pastures. AVhen 
the latter began to moA'c off, the plain around seemed one 
mass of living animals ; Avhile Kirghis, dressed in their gay 
costumes, and mounted on spirited hor.ses, Avere galloping 
to and fi’o, separating their different charges. More than 
35,000 animals Avere in motion. 

Having ascended one of the numerous tumuli, that 
afforded a clear vicAV o\'cr the vast stepjie, I observed long 
lines of dark objects extending far into tlie distance. These 
Averc horses, oxen, and camels, belonging to other tribes, 
noAV on their march toAvards the pass. In every direction 
great herds of cattle could be seen — some so far aAvay that 
they appeared like specks on these interminable plains. To 
the south, the snoAvy peaks of the Ac-tau Avere glittering in 
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the sun, while the lower ranges of the Ala-tau were lit up, 
showing their varied colours in all their splendour. IVFy 
attention was riveted to the scene, as it forcil)ly suggested 
the exodus from Egypt. 

While thus employed, Kairan and the chiefs broke up. 
their council, ascended the tumulus, and told me that tlirco 
Kirghis had returned from the mountains, whither they had 
been to examine the upper passes ; a necessary precaution to 
ascertain if the herds could cross the high ridge, and descend 
into the valleys beyond. They had reported favourably, 
and the intelligence had already been sent on into the steppe 
to the other Kirghis, by whom it would be communicated 
from one tribe to another, and set the. whole on the march. 

After quitting my host, and riding about an hour, I 
came upon an aoul, l)elonging to another chief, “ Urtigun,” 
whom 1 found standing at the door of his yourt. lie was a 
tall, well-built man, about forty years old, with the audacity 
of a captain of freebooters ; indeed, he would not have dis- 
graced the illustrious robber chief whose region I had just 
left, by claiming descent from him. It was obvious that 
we were to each other objects of interest, while to his fol- 
lowers, Avho had crowded into the yourt, I appeared a great 
curiosity. He inquired whence I came, and where 1 was 
going; and to satisfy his curiosity, my maps were opened, 
Avhen I showed him his o^vn region, and then mine. 1 also 
pointed out Bokharia, Tashkent, and Kokhan, towns known 
to him, and to which he had, most probably, sent captives. 
This information interested him greatly, and he desired to 
sec Pekin and Kulja on the map. 

I spent more than an hour with this chief, and then de- 
parted with the usual salutations. When outside the yourt, 
I observed a line bearcoot chained to his perch, and several 
splendid dogs ranging about ; they were of a particularly 
fine race, somewhat like the Irish wolf-hound, were 
poAvcrful animals, and exceedingly fleet. Urtigun held my 
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horse, and gave me his hand to the saddle ; he then mounted 
his own steed, and accompanied my party to a small stream 
about a mile from his aoul. Here we parted, when he 
expressed a wish that we might meet again in the moun- 
tains, and hunt deer with his bearcoot. From this place a 
fine grassy steppe extended to the west, over which Ave were 
soon galloping at a good speed. 

My old guide through tlm great gorge was in ecstacies 
as Ave bounded over the plain. He obtained a long lance 
from one of the men, and showed me hoAV Avell he could 
Avield it. IlaAdng pushed his horse in advance, he put him 
into a gallop, turning the lance round his head on his 
fingers; in an instant he brought it doAvn to the side of his 
horse, placing the butt in the stirrup, and IcA^elling the 
Aveapon for a charge. (JiA'ing a Avild shriek, he bent Ioav on 
his saddle, and Avent off at full speed. He had his horse in 
perfect command ; and throwing him on his haunches, turned 
suddenly round, and, with lance levelled, charged toAA-ai’ds 
me, passing close by my side. My Cossacks, Avho could use 
the Aveapon Avell, Avere delighted Avith his dc.xterity. It Avas 
evident that his leader, Kinsara, had not failed to drill his 
men. Indeed, I Avas assured that it aa^us their proficiency 
in the use of the lance and battle-axe, that had made them 
so formidable among the Asiatic tribes. If these men are 
ever trained under good ofificers, they Avill become some of 
the best irregular cavalry in the Avorld, unequalled for long 
and rapid marches. They possess all the qualities that made 
the reputation of the Avild hordes led on by Genghis Khan. 

As we travelled along, vast herds of cattle Averc seen in 
every direction, all drawing towards the mountains, and 
after a ride of nearly six hours, Ave reached the aoul of our 
friends. AVhen my people saw us they were greatly de- 
lighted, and my host Djani-bek seemed pleased to see me 
again. 

Ori the folloAving morning, looking up toAvards the 
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mountaii^s, I perceived the sun just gilding their snowy 
peaks and glaciers with his glorious rays. It was a lovely 
siglit: one crest after another received his golden tint, till 
at length all were lighted up with the full blaze of day. 
The beautiful and continued changes that passed over the 
scene, and the pure mountain breeze, gave me new vigour. 
I quickly forgot hunger and toil, and desired nothing more 
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than to penetrate their mighty passes, scale their snow 
capped crests, and wander amidst the scenes in the valleys 
beyond. 

Our first duty was a thorough cleaning of arms, and 
putting everything in order for our migration with the 
Kirghis, as we had not passed through the robbers’ haunts 
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scatheless. ])jani-bck and lus friends assembled and remained 
seated around, Avatching our operations, and drinking their 
favourite beverage. TheyAvere greatly astonished at seeing 
me take my rifle to pieces, Avash the barrel, and spurt the 
Avatcr from the nipple, examining Avith much care and inte- 
rest the dillerent parts, exclaiming “yak-she,” (very good,) as 
they i»assed them from one to another. 

Suddenly Ave ol)serA’ed a cloud of dust rising on the 
|>Iain at a considerable distance ; and it Avas not long before 
Ave discovered a party of horsemen advancing towards us. 
Djani-beic gave some orders to his people, and at once several 
mounted and rode out to meet these visitors, and Avelcome 
them if friends. In about an hour one of his men and a 
stranger galloped up, and announced his approaching guests. 
'I'hey Avere folloAvcd almost immediately by their companions. 
The visitors pro\"ed to be a young chief, betrothed to 
Djani-bek’s daught(;r, accompanied by five of his ti-ibe; and 
it Avas his first aj)pearance at the aoul of his bride, Avhom 
he had not yet seen. 

Djani-bek rose to receive him, taking hold of his bridle, 
and giving his hand to aid in dismoAinting. He then led him 
to a yourt, aaIucIi had been moved bodily to a new site by 
eight or ten matrons and damsels. When seated, koumis Avas 
handed to him in a lar^e (.Ihinese boAvl. containing about 
three pints, Avhich he quickly drained with much gusto. 
This accomplished, he inquired about the health of his future 
father-in -InAA', and receiv^ed I>jani-bek’s assurance that he 
never Avas better. His next inquiry Avas after the health of 
Djani-bek’s sons; then after the camels, horses, oxen, sheep, 
goats, bearcoot, and dogs, and, lastly, about his mother-in- 
law and his bride. This is tlic usual mode among the tribes 
of Central Asia. 

Among the Kirghis, the young lady has no voice in her 
oAvu nuptials; her father places a certain .value upon her, 
and Avhoever is able to pay it may become her husband. 
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Some of the Sultans put so high a pi'ice on their daughters, 
it is difficult to find a partner for tliem : this occasionally 
leads to most tragic results, one of Avhich nearly resembles 
the fate of the young Babylonians. 

The first point to be settled is the “ Kalym,” or marriage 
portion, to be given for the young lady; which consists of a 
number of camels, horses, oxen, and sheep. Those must be 
handed over to the father, who retains them for the benefit 
of the daughter, in case the husband returns her to her 
parents, which docs sometimes happen. When this prelimi- 
nary is arranged, the Mulla is called in to ratify the marriage 
contract, lie asks the fathers and mothers of the young 
couple if they ai'c satisfied with the match, and all the 
arrangements ; if the reply is satisfactory, it is announced to 
the relations on both sides for their approval. Sanction has 
sometimes to be obtained by bribes, where (as is quite com- 
mon in these regions) family feuds exist. 

After this the Mulla reads several prayers for the pros- 
perity and happiness of the bride and bridegroom. This 
part of the ceremony is performed in the presence of two or 
more persons, who are cliosen by the parents as arbitrators, 
to settle any dispute that may arise before the marriage is 
completed. Such is a Ivirghis betrothal. When the matter 
has proceeded thus far, the father of the bridegroom pays a 
portion of the kalym, and the father of the bride must pre- 
pare his daughter’s doAvry as agreed upon. The young loycr 
is now permitted to visit his bride in private, and even to 
1‘emain with her in the same yourt 

My liost’s intended son-in-law had come to see his bride, 
bedecked with all the finely suitable for the occasion, with a 
deteimination to make a favourable imiiression, both on the 
young lady, and on her family. His age was about six-and- 
twenty; I cannot say that he. was particularly handsome, at 
least according to European ideas, — ^to Asiatic ones it might 
be otherwise. He was neither tall nor stout, but had a 
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graceful figure when mounted on his sjfiendid horse. His 
s<l?at was perfect, according to Kirghis notions, and lie 
managed his cliamping steed well; he Avas evidently quite 
at home in the saddle. 

His costume Avas a richly-coloured yelloAV and crimson 
kalat; Avith a pair of black vclA'et tchimbar embroidered in 
A'arious-coloured silks. He Avore a valuable green shaAA-l 
round his AA’^aist, and a pair of madder- coloured high-heeled 
boots, but so short in the foot that Avalking Avas dirticult. 
On his head Avas a crimson kanfa cap, tui'iied uj) Avith black 
fox-skin. His leathern pouch AA’as decorated Avith iron, in- 
laid Avith silver; in this he carried his flint, steel, tinder, and 
snulf bottle. A knife, pi})e, and a AAdiip, stuck in his sash, 
comiflcted the outfit of the Asiatic hn-er. The horse he rode 
AA'as one of the best from his father’s stud, and AV'as a 
sphaidid dark iron grey. His pc<ligrec could be ti-aced up 
to one of the fine.st races in th(! steppe, AA'hich are highly 
valued by the Kirghi.<, They have a decided pa.ssion t‘or 
rich and costly horse trapping.s, and this the young chief 
had indulged. 

'The bridle AV'as decorated Avith small jdatcis of ii'on, in- 
laid AA'ith sihxu’, and Avrought in a beautiful pattern — Avoi’k 
for AAdiich the Kirghis are justly celebrated; sevei-al of the 
Sultans keeping their oAvn * armourer to execute it. The 
martingale, the saddle, and all straps attachc-d thereto, AV(n*e 
beautifully embellished; even the voilock saddle-cloth AA’as 
ornamented Avith a pattern AA’orked in several colours. His 
battle-axe, Avith the iron rings on the handle, Avas also inlaid 
Avith the ])recious metal. Thus adorned, and mounted on 
his fiery steed, fcAV Ivirghis maidens could have rejected him. 
His folloAvers Avere all young men, dressed in rich costumes, 
having good horses, and some splendid accoutrements. 

When on horseback ihc group had an imposing appear- 
ance, but on foot their high-heeled, short-footed boots gaA'c 
them so hobbling a gait, it AA\as plain that they might 
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be easily knocked over. They Avere, however, the admiration 
of the Kirghis, and the women Averc visible peering from the 
different yonrts, casting scrutinizing glances at the Arisitors, 
as they paraded about the aoul. The young lady was 
quickly informed of the arrival of her future husband, Avhen 
she retired into one of the yourts, remaining under the care 
of the females, Avho concealed her from all intruders. Her 
swain was anxious to behold her, but all applications to that 
eHect met with a flat denial from the young lady. lie Avas, 
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therefore, obliged to adopt the usual course, and seek the 
aid of her married female relatives. By bi ibcs they were 
induced to persuade her to visit his yourt : after a display 
of much coyness, she consented, and was led there by her 
friends. She was left with him, and they remained together 
undisturbed. 
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In the meantime, the usual banquet was being enjoyed, 
and the mirth of the festal j'^irty had become “ fast and 
furious,” wliicli induced me to seek quiet on the steppe. 
Accompanied by three of my people, I started for a ride 
over the plain, going to the nortlward, in the direction of a 
small lake which was visible in the distance. After pro- 
ceeding more than an hour, I beheld a large aoul three or 
four miles off, and toAvards it I turned. Two Kirghis pre- 
sently met me, and led me to their chief, whom we found 
sitting at the door of his yourt, like a patriarch, surrounded 
by his family, having in front his poet singing the great 
deeds of his race, lie rose to receive me, gave me a seat on 
his own carpet, and then the bard continued his song. 

This family group, the glowing sky, and the vast plain, 
with the thousands of animals scattered over it, formed a 
charming picture. Homer was never listened to with more 
attention than Avas this shepherd poet, Avhile singing the 
traditions of the ancestors of his tribe. Whatever poAA’’er 
the old Greek possessed over the minds of his audience, was 
equalled by that of the bard before me. When he sung of 
the mountain scenes around, the pastoral habits of the 
people, their flocks and herds, the faces of his hearers Avere 
calm, and they sat unmoved. But AV'hen he began to recite 
the warlike deeds of their race, their eyes flashed Avdth de- 
light; as he proceeded, they were worked up into a passion, 
and some grasped their battle-axes, and sprang to their feet 
in a state of frenzy. Then followed a mournful strain, 
telling of the death of a chief, Avhen all excitement ceased, 
and every one listened Avith deep attention. Such Avas the 
sway this unlettered bard held over the minds of his wild 
comrades. 

As I sat watching the group, 1 saAv there Avere many 
sturdy fellows sitting round their aged chief, all of whom 
appeared quiet and calm ; but a Avord from him would rouse 
their passions, and change the scene into one of the Avildest 
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excitement. The uplifting of his battle-axe would send 
them oil a plundering expedition, when they would spare 
neither age nor sex. If the baranta was a successful one, 
tlie poet would add one more stanza to his song. I listened 
long to these wild strains, which delayed my departure till 
the sun was casting his hist rays over the steppe. Nor was 
it without reluctance tliat 1 said “ arnan-bul ” to the old 
chief, mounted my horse, and galloped over the jilain. 

Night was drawing on fast, and our steeds were not 
spared ; but darkness caught us before w(; had gone half the 
distance. Soon all objects were lost in gloom, and it was 
not till past midnight that we reached our temporary homo. 
The aoul was perfectly quiet, and all the revellers were 
sleeping; there was not a sound cxcejiting the challenge of 
the watchmen, and the bark of their faithful dogs. I sat 
down at the door of the yourt while the horses were being 
turned loose, and observed several meteors dart across the 
sky. 

AVIu-n the first pale yellowish streaks were seen breaking 
over the stei»i)e, and extending in narrow lines along, the 
horizon, each few minutes added light and depth to their 
colour, till they changed through all the shades of orange 
to a deep crimson, far more brilliant than the ruby. Still 
the plain was a dark purple, grey, and all objects upon it 
were indistinct and almost lost in gloom. As one group 
of cattle after another rose out of tin; dusky vapour that 
shrouded the earth, they ajipeared magnified, which caused 
the head and neck of the camels to assume the jiroportions 
of some mighty antediluvian monster stalking over the 
plain, while the huge forms of the other creatures aided in 
the illusion. (.Iradually the whole scene changed, and the 
commotion in the aoul began ; the bulls Avere up and belloAV- 
ing, as if calling and marshalling their herds together for 
the march. Turning in another direction, the horses Avere 
seen Avith their heads throAvn aloft and snorting; others 
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were plunging and kicking furiously, while the slieep and 
goats, with their kids and lambs, seemed just rising into 
existence. A little later, as the sun rose, the plain was 
seen covered far and wide with myriads of living animals. 

Soon after daylight long lines of camels and horses were 
seen Avending their way in a south-westerly direction, fol- 
lowed by henls of oxiai. The .sheep and goats were innu- 
merable; they stretched over miles of cotintry, and were 
following sloAvly in the rear. With each herd and flock 
there wore a munber of Kirghis mounted on good horses; 
these, galloping to and fro, added greatly to the general 
effect. 

At the aoid women in their bo.st attire Avere taking doAvn 
the yourts and securing them on camels. Their household 
goods AA'cre being packed up by the girls and boys, after 
Avhich they Avere loaded on camels, bulls, and coavs. These 
children of the ste])[)e are n«)t long in making their prepara- 
tions to depart in search of ncAV homes. In less than three 
hours all AA'ere ready, Avhen we sprung into our saddles ajid 
rode aAV'ay. 

The camels formed a most curious portion of the spec- 
tacle, AA'ith the AvilloAV framcAA'ork of the yourts hanging 
from tlieir saddles, giving them the appearance of huge 
animals Avith Avings just expanding for a flight. Others 
AA'ere loaded Avith the A'oilock coverings, jdaced across their 
backs, piled up high, and crowned AA'ith the circular top 
of the yourt. The poor creatures had burthens far larger 
than themselves, under AV'hich they evidently Avalked Avith 
difficulty. Then folloAved a string of bulls Avith bales of llok- 
harian carpets slung over their saddles, and boxes and other 
household utensils placed above. Then a refractory bull 
was seen similarly loaded, Avith the large iron cauldron on 
the top. The furious beast Avent rushing on ; presently the 
straps gave Avay, and the cauldron Avent rolling doAvn the 
declivity. Seeing this he became frantic, leaping and plung- 
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ing, and at each hound a part of his load Avas hjft behind. 
As tile bales rolled over.hc charged at them vigorously, and 
soon got rid of all his encumbrances. lie now rushed at 
every horseman who happened to be in his course, and 
several had narrow escajies ; at last he took refuge among 
the herd. The kouniis bag, Avith its contents, so precious 
to a Kirghis, AN^as secured on a grave and careful bull, Avho 
moA’^cd along with stately dignity. 

After these a number of coavs joined in the procession, 
having two leatheni bags secured on their backs, with a 
young child sitting in each, Avatching the croAA'd of animals 
as they bounded past. Mingled Avith this throng were. 
Avomen dr(!ssed in their rich Chinese silk costumes, some 
crimson, others yelloAV, red, and green, and the elder females 
in black velvet kidats. A few” of the young girls had 1‘ox- 
skin caps, and others silk caps, richly embroidered in A’arious 
colours. The matrons w^ore AAdiite calico head gear, em- 
broidered AAuth red, hanging doAvn OA'er their shoulders like 
hoods. Many Averc mounted on AAdld steeds, AAdiich they sat 
and managed AAuth extraordinary case and skill. Cirls and 
boys Averc riding various animals according to their ages; 
soini! of the elder ones horses, others young bulls,, and some 
Avere eA'en mounted on calves, hav'ing voilock boots secured 
to the saddles, into Avhich the young urchins inserted their 
legs, guiding the beast by a thong secured to his nose. This 
AA'as a caA’alcade to be seen only in these regions. 

A ride over the plain of somcAvhat more than tivo hours 
brought us to the foot of the mountains ; aa'C crossed a low 
hill, and beheld the entrance to the pass, Avhich appeared 
fdled AV'ith a mass of animals moving sloAvly oiiAvard. Turn- 
ing toAvai’ds the north, A-ast herds of cattle Avere seen extend- 
ing as far as my vision could reach, marching from various 
points in the steppe tOAvards their pastures in the mountains ; 
and through this pass the enormous multitude must ascend. 
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Having stood a shoi’t time watcliing tlie living tido roll on, I 
rode into the valley, and joined the moving mass. 

The mouth of the pass was about 300 yards wide, 
between grassy slopes, up which it was impossible for either 
man or animal to climb. The whole width, and as far ns 
I could see, was tilled with camels, horses, and o.\en; 
Kirghis were riding among them, shouting, and using their 
whi[)s on any refractory brute that came within their reach. 
At length we ]:)lunged into a herd of horses, with camels in 
front, and bulls and oxen in our rear. We presently j^assc'd 
the grassy slopes to where the gorge narrowed to about 1 00 
yards in width, with precipices rising up on each side to the 
height of ()00 or 700 feet. From this mob of quadrupeds 
there was no escape on cither side, and to turn back was 
utterly impossible, as we were 7iow Avedged in among Avild 
horses. These brutes shoAved every disposition to kick, 
but, firtunately for us, Avithcnit the ])OAvei*, the space for 
each animal being too limited. This did not, hoAvever, pre- 
vent them Aising their teeth, and it required great vigilance 
and constant u.se of tlie Avhip to pass unscathed. 

As AA"e rode on the scene became fearfully grand: the 
precipices increased in height at eA'Cjy hundred yards av'c 
advajiced. In one ]>lace there Avere OA'erhanging crags 900 
feet aboA'c us, s]»lit and rent into fragments, ready appa- 
rently to topple over at tlie slightest impulse, Avhile higher 
in the. pass tlie scenery became more saAmge. Then Ave had 
the shouting of men, the cry of the camels, the shrieks and 
snorting of the horses Avhen bitten by their neighbours, Avith 
the belloAving of the bidls and o.xen in our rear — a Avonder- 
fully savage chorus, heiglitencil by the echoes resounding 
from crag to crag, accompanied by a constant drone in the 
distant bleating of an immense multitude of sheep. 

The bottom of the gorge ascended rapidly, Avhich enabled 
me to look back, Avhen I saw, about fifty paces in our rear, 
a phalanx of bulks, which no man Avould dare to face — even 
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the Kirgliis kept clear of these. They came steadily on, but 
the liorses near them plunged and reared when the sharp 
liorns gored their haunches. Another danger presently 
beset us. The Kirghis said that a little further on, the bed 
of the gorge was strewn with fallen rocks and small stones, 
and that riding over these would require great care, for if one 
of our steeds fell, it would be fatal to both horse and rider. 
Shortly we came to a recess in the precipice, and here two 
children mounted on young bulls had taken refuge : having 
escaped from the crowd of animals, they had clambered up 
among the racks, and the four were looking down at the 
passing mass in perfect calm. Poor creatures, it was impos- 
sible to reach them or afford them the least aid; the only 
thing that could be done was to urge them to remain still 
where they were. 

The rough ground that had been mentioned by the Kirghis 
was now distinctly seen by the motion of the animals before 
iis. Hitherto the stream of heads and backs had ran 
smoothly on ; now, however, it became a rapid, where heads 
and tails were tossed aloft in quick succession. We were 
approaching some jutting masses that formed a bend in the 
gorge. On reaching these, a terrific scene burst upon us. 
The pass was narrowed by huge blocks fallen from above, 
one of which Avas thirty -five to forty feet high, and some- 
AAdiat more in Avidth, standing about tAventy paces from the 
foot of the rocks, and about 200 yards from us.- The pro- 
spect Avas fearful, for as Ave rode on, the horses Avere being 
Avedged more closely together between the froAvning cliffs. 
All looked Avith anxiety at the pent-up tide of animals 
struggling onward, till they burst over the rocky barrier. 

Each few minutes brought us nearer the danger : not a 
word Avas spoken, but every eye Avas fixed on the horses 
bounding over the rocks. Several fell, uttering a shriek, and 
Avere seen no more. Instinct seemed to warn the animals of 
their impending danger ; they were, hoAvever, forced along 
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crowd of leaping horses ; our own made three or four bounds, 
and the dreaded spot was passed. The gorge opened out 
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•wider; still it -was filled -with camels and horses, moving 
slowly onward. To stop and look back was impossible, as 
the living stream came rushing on. Although accidents are 
often fatal to the people on this spot, and many animals 
belonging to each tribe are killed on their journey to and 
from the mountains, such is the apathy of these Asiatics 
that they never think of removing a single stone. After 
the herds have passed, whatever remains of camel, horse, or 
other animal, is gathered up, and feasted on by the people. 

We had been more than four hours ascending this moun- 
tain gorge when we reached a part less abrupt. Here we 
got out of the throng, and, guided by a Kirghis, began to 
ascend a narrow ravine that brought us to the foot of some 
high crags. These compelled us to dismount, and ascend 
on foot, leading our horses with difficulty through a great 
rent in the rocks. Everything below was hidden from our 
view, still the sounds were heard as they rolled up to our 
position. In about an hour we emerged from the chasm, 
nearly at the top of the precipice. A Kirghis led'the Avay 
to some elevated rocks, from which we had a view into the 
gorge, where we saw the vast herds still struggling along. 
My guide said it would take them three hours to reach the 
head of the pass. Having looked down upon this singular 
scene for a short time, I mounted my horse, and shortly 
reached the plateau. From this point a ride of about three 
miles brought me to the top of the gorge, and here I found a 
stream of camels and horses pouring to-wards the high plain. 

We had reached a point just beneath the snow-line, 
about 7,000 feet above the sea, and presently it began to 
rain, while the higher ridges became shrouded in vapour. 
At a short distance from the head of the pass some Kirghis 
had pitched their yourts. Here we sought shelter from the 
pelting storm, and dined, remaining a couple of hours, in the 
vain hope that the shower would cease. During this time the 
stream of countless animals still passed on, attended by the 
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Avct and shivc'ring herdsmen, bent on reaching a sheltered 
valley, in Avhich to pass the night. Finding that Avaiting 
Avas useless, 1 proceeded in search of another aoul, Avherc 
Ave could find pastures for our horses and obtain shelter 
for the night. 

The AA'ind had increased to a gale, with an accompaniment 
of rain and sleet that soon penetrated our clothing, and 
made our teeth chatter. Occasionally a break in the dark 
canopy of vapour gave us hopes of better Aveather, and 
shoAA'ed us the snoAvy crests of the Ac-tau, far above the 
clouds. It AA'as the snOAV and glaciers of this region that 
rendered the blast so cutting jis aa'c rode along the elevated 
plateau. Our route AV’^as tOAA'ards one of the higher ridges to 
the south, leaving the track folloAA'ed by the Kirghis Avith 
their herds. The guide led the Av^ay to the castAvard. We 
rode along the base of the ridge for more than an hour, to a 
point where we began to ascend over a very stony track, to- 
AA’^ards some high crags, near which, the guide said, A\^e must 
cross to the valley beyond. Having ascertained that these 
crags were nearly due south, Ave passed on, but before avc 
reached the summit a dense fog came over us, obscuring 
everything even at a fcAV paces distant. This added greatly 
to our difficulty and danger, as Ave Avcrc not far from the 
top of some high precipices that extended along on our loft. 

In a fcAV minutes we were brought to a standstill, as the 
guide refused to proceed further. After a fcAV minutes 
spent in consultation, I decided on going forAvard, as prefer- 
able to the risk of remaining on this bleak spot in such a 
night, without either shelter or a bush to make a fire, llain 
and sleet Avere beating upon us heavily, and the Avind AA'as 
nearly in our teeth. Taking out my compass, I led the Avay 
to the south-west, riding sloAvly on, till Ave came to patches 
of snoAV lying among fallen rocks. We soon reached large 
masses that rose up on our right, but their summits Avere 
lost in the billowy clouds. On our left, at a fcAv paces distant. 
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wc beheld black crags jutting out of a sea of vapour; these 
told plainly that danger was near. The guide, however, 
thought they were the landmarks he had pointed out to 
me ; if so, he said, we were near the precipices at the eastern 
end of the crags. 

After examining our position, I dismounted, leading the 
Avay, guided by my compass, towards the west, and in a 
short time found the track. Our difficulty Avas the fog, or 
rather clouds, that were driving past, sometimes in dense 
rolling masses, and then in thin veils of vapour, throtigh 
Avhich we got a glimpse of lofty crags extending far above 
us. The descent was steep, but not difficult ; at times over 
beds of hard snow, whereon we found tin; footjjrints of 
cattle. These were pleasing tokens, as Ave felt assured Ave 
AV'cre in the right dii’ection. After going Avhat seemed a 
considerable distance, we heard dogs on our left; turning 
our horses, we rode carefully on, guided by the sound, and 
shortly found some Kirghis yourts. 

My Avishes Avere soon made knoAvn, and one of tlicir 
temporary dAA'ellings Avas given up to us. The people Aven; 
part of a tribe Avho, like us, had been caught in the fog, and 
Avere compelled to remain and encamp for the night. IMy 
finding them Avas fortunate, as the clouds enveloped all 
around in one dense mass ; the rain pourtKl doAA’n in streams, 
and the night soon set in. Even the frail yourt on such 
a night became a comfortable dAvelling. We learned that 
it Avould take tA\'o hours, even in daylight, to descend into 
the valley, but in this AA*eather, I Avas assured, that no 
man could accomplish it. They also informed me that 
one of their camels had fallen over a precipice not far from 
our jiath. 

It is only those Avho have been exposed to a pelting storm 
for many hours, and been surrounded by such dangers as 
besot me, Avho can fully appreciate the security and comfort 
aflbrded by a strip of voilock spread over a fcAV aiuUoav rods. 
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During the early part of the night the wind swept up the 
narrow valley with great fury, at times almost tearing up 
the yourt. This and the heavy pattering of the rain, that 
forced its way through every chink, made all feel thankful 
to Providence for having guided us hither in safety. 

Just as day was breaking I turned out to examine our 
position, when I found the clouds still covered all the higher 
summits to the south. Our little encampment was in a 
small, narrow valley, on the oast and west enclosed by 
rocky cliffs of no great elevation : on the south the ground 
descended rapidly for about 300 yards to the brink of a 
precipice of enormous depth ; while on the north the little 
valley extended about 200 yards up to a ridge of serrated 
rocks. Towards these I directed my steps, hoping to get 
a view of the surrounding region. 

When I had gained the summit, a prospect opened out to 
the north that greatly astonished me. I was standing on 
some rocky pinnacles, rising over a precipice not less than 
1,500 feet deep, from which it appeared possible to send a 
rifle-ball into the gorge we had ascended yesterday ; but the 
purity of the atmosphere in these regioris renders distance 
most deceptive, as 1 have often proved at the cost of a long 
and solitary ride. 

From my present elevated position the stei>pe appeared 
boundless, and extending till earth and sky were blended in 
misty air. Notwithstanding the vast number of cattle that 
ascended yesterday, immense herds Were scattered over the 
plain in all directions, preparing to ascend the pass. While 
I sat contemplating this scene, the clouds were gradually 
rising from the mountains to the south, when one rugged 
ridge after another started into view. At length the 
base of the snowy chain of the Ac-tau became visible, but 
the crest remained shrouded in the misty veil. Wishing 
to see something of the route that had led me to this spot, 
I proceeded along the ridge, following our track for about 
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half a mile, when I beheld the dangers wc had escaped. We 
liad ridden along the brink of a great precipice obscured by 
the fog. I found the spot over whicii the camel of our 
fri<aids liad fallen, and on looking down observed a party of 
four wolves at breakfast. 

On my way back to the aoul 1 had a splendid view of 
the great chains running to the Avestward, and along a mag- 
nilietmt valley lying between the Kara-tau and Ala-tau moun- 
tains. Some parts of this valley afford good pasturage for 
numerous herds of cattle, that now appeared like swarms of 
fli(?s at th(' great depth beneath me. As the eye wandered 
over the Kara-tau to the vast plain, several rivers Avere seen 
meandering along till they Averc either lost in the sand or 
foi'ined morasses, Avhile far beyond these the Ihilkiish Avas 
glitt(;ring in the sun like polished silver. 

AVhen 1 joined my friends, they Avere pre])aring for the 
descent into the valley. The Avomcn had already taken 
doAvn the }’Ourts, and were placing them on camels; in a 
short time, each beast having got its burthen, wc mounted 
our horses and left the spot. Our Avay Avas along the ser- 
rated ridge of granite for several miles, after Avhich avc 
turned towards the east, and began to descend into a small 
A'alley. The track was rugged and difficult for the camels 
to travel over; in parts the mountain Avas abrupt, and the 
ground rendered slippery by the rain. This was rather 
un]>leasant, as several of our hoi’ses fell, and some of the 
people had a flounder in the mire. 

After consulting with the Kirghis, I proposed that Ave 
should cross the valley by a much shorter route than that 
taken by the shepherds Avith their herds, ascend the high chain 
to the cast, and then find our way into the valley beyond. 
One of the men Avith Avhom we had remained the night 
thought this Avould he impossible, as none of their tribe 
had been able to find a track, in that direction. I deter- 
mined that this information should not prevent me from 



making the attempt, seeing that it would take us through 
some splendid scenery, and into a new I’egion. One of our 
last night’s companions wished to accompany me, to which 1 
made no objection. All being arranged, we separated; the 
Kirghis, witli their camels, horses, and oxen, turned in a 
westerly direction, and we rode towards the south-east. 

As wc descended into the valley, 1 found the ground 
covered with flowers — large patches of gentiana, some with 
beautiful dark blue blossoms, and others almost white, with 
blue stripes. Several varieties of iiis were just bursting 
their buds, while our horses trampled over beds of forget- 
me-not, which caused my thoughts to wander homeward. 
We soon crossed the valley, and ascended a steep spur run- 
ning up to the higher ridge, that extended to the south-Avest 
for many miles. As Ave rode up the hill, we had to pick 
our Avay between great masses of greenstone, that I also 
found formed the rugged crest above. Having reached the 
top, Avc looked doAvn into a deep ravine, extending into the 
mountain and terminating in a [>recipico, over Avhich a 
small torrent leaped that formed many cascades before it 
reached the bottom. 

Imoking from this point, it seemed doubtful Avliether avc 
should be able to descend and cross to the opposite ridge. 
Still, having overcome ditficulties that at the time appeared 
insurmountable, I determined not to give this up Avithout an 
effort. After examining the declivity, it Avas decided that 
AVC should try to descend a little more to the south. The 
Kirghis who accompanied me thought the attempt AAmuld 
])rove useless, as the ridge on the opposite side rose to 
a much greater height. He also said that beyond the moun- 
tain before us there Avas a terrible ravine and a great Avatcr* 
fall, that some of his people had seen from a distant moun- 
tain. This information had a contrary effect to Avhat he 
expected, as it increased my desire to visit the place. I 



gave tlic word “ forward,” and on we went, seeking a spot 
by which to descend. 

We had not gone far Avhen a herd of argali Avcre found 
browsing among the rocks. They were first seen by a Cos- 
sack, Avho leaped from his horse, and the crack of his rifle 
folloAved instantly. I then beheld a fine male bound high, 
tumble over the brink, and roll doAvn the declivity. No 
one now thought of difficulties, all being anxious to folloAV 
the ram : a track Avas soon found made by the Avild animals 
descending to the Avatcr, and doAvn this we rode our horsc%; 
Avhen presently avc observed the Cossack Avith his game j tAvo 
Kirghis were sent to his assistance, and they Avere speedily 
engaged in helping him to dress it. Leaving this party to 
folloAv, AVC continued our course doAvuAvard by many a zigzag 
turn. At length avc reached the bottom, and ascended the 
opposite side Avithout any great difficulty. 

On gaining the summit, I found the Kirghis had not 
exaggerated the depth of the ravine, and the roaring of 
a Avatci’fall Avas heard, although it could not be seen. We 
saAv at a glance that it Avas utterly impossible to take our 
horses into this gorge. I therefore started Avith two men, 
and detennined to descend on foot till a sight of the Avater- 
fall could be obtained. The AA^ay was rugged and difficult ; 
perseverance, hoAvever, brought us to a point Avhere avc 
beheld the Avater take its first leap, but Ave could not sec the 
bottom of the fall. At a great depth beneath us some 
rocks jutted far out int the gorge, and from these I felt 
assured that I should get a splendid vicAv. Hoav to reach 
them Avas the question ; but my men Avere resolute, and Ave 
set about it Avith a determination to succeed. After clamber- 
ing over crags and down fissures, aided by the plants and 
shrubs groAving in their riven sides, Ave gained the desired 
spot, Avhen 1 Avas well rcAvardcd for my toil. ' 

AVe were standing upon a mass of red porphyry that 
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falls were before us in their full grandeur, at about GOO 
yards' distance. The water bounds over a ledge of rocks 
formed into a crescent, down which it leaps in one Itroad 
sheet for about 600 feet. Then it was seen dashing and 
foaming over fallen rocks for about another 1 .50 fe(!t, whence 
there was a second fall of 350 feet ; after which the water 
rushes down the ravine for about 100 yards, and then leaps 
over a third fall, apparently higher than the second. From 
the bottom of this it tumbles and boils, appearing like 
snow among the dark masses beneath, and then the torrent 
rolls on dowi the gorge. At some distance beyond the top 
of the fall, high precipices and crags rose up, and over these 
were seen the snowy crests of the chain. 

The great depth beneath, the towering cliffs above, and 
tho tremendous roar of the falling water, gave a peculiar 
character of savage grandeur to the scene, while wreaths of 
white vapour curled up and were wafted across the gorge, pro- 
ducing apparently magical effects. Having added this scene 
to my folio, I collected some fine specimens of porphyry, 
and then began to ascend. On reaching the top we dined 
on chops from the wild sheep, which proved excellent fare. 

It was long past mid-day Avhen our meal Avas ended, and 
Avc started up the slope that extendt'd for more than two 
miles to the foot of the high chain, forming a plateau 
running east and Avest. From this the higher summits rose 
abruptly, far into the region of eternal snoAA’’, some of them 
terminating in pinnacles of bare rock. The only Apay of 
continuing our journey in this direction Avas by crossing tlu; 
torrent before it leaped into the ravine. After riding about 
a mile Avith this object in vicAV, Ave found ourselves close 
to the top of the fall. It Avas a wild-looking place, ami 
a considerable body of Avater AA'as rushing OA'cr into the 
abyss. At this point there Averc blocks of the finest green 
jasper I had met Avith in any region, unequalled by those 
either in the Oural or Altai. 
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The idea of being carried over the fall by the rushing 
torrent, seemed to be suggested to every one, and we deter- 
mined to ford the stream as far from it as possible. We 
continued our ride over -the grassy slope, where masses of 
green and purple jasper jutted out in many places, while the 
foaming water that rolled along plainly indicated the danger 
awaiting us. On I’caching the bank, we found the bed of 
the stream tilled with large stones, over which the water 
was "rushing with such force that it would have SAvept both 
horses and men away in a moment. Proceeding up the 
bank of the stream, each place that seemed to afford the 
smallest chance was scanned with intense interest; but not 
one could be found that Ave considered safe, and every •one 
began to think our case hopeless. 

We had now reached Avithin a fcAV hundred yards of the 
entrance to the gorge in the higher mountains, Avhere avc 
could hear the Avatcr thundering loudly. The Kirghis urged 
me to giA'^e lAp the attempt, and return by a neAV route over 
Avhich he Avould guide us ; but on proceeding a little further, 
I found the stream someAvhat Avider and not so deep, and 
every man saw at a glance that avc liad reached the ordy 
practicable ford. We Averc eight in number, all Avell mounted : 
1 kncAV the Cossacks Avould nin any risk Avith me, and if avc 
decided to go, the Kirghis must. After examining the place 
carefully, that Avas about tAventy-fivc paces in Avidth, I 
resoU’ed to try the experiment, by the Avhole party riding 
into the stream Avedged together. 

We formed into close line on the bank, and as one of the 
Cossacks and myself had the strongest horses, it AA'as decided 
that Ave should take the upper end of the line, and rciceive 
the full force of the torrent. I gave the Avord, Avhen Ave rode 
sloAvly into the stream, intending to cross obliquely, as there 
seemed better landing a little higher up. For the first fcAV 
paces AVC, found no difficulty; after this the Cossack and 1 
g t into deeper Avater, Avhen it rushed up the sides of our 
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horses and over our saddles, sending each against the other 
with great force. All, however, kept their places, and the 
horses bravely breasted the torrent. They moved each foot 
slowly and W’ith care, feeling one secure before making an- 
other step forward. 

We had just passed the middle of the stream, when the 
horse next to me stumbled; the Kirghis did all he could to 
save him, but unfortunately he fell. Both hoi’se and rider 
were now floundering in the torrent, with the water rushing 
over them. The man kept his .seat, and remained perfectly 
collected; his comrade on one side, and I on the other, got 
hold of the reins, lifted the horse up, and held him till his 
rider obtained a secure footing. As we Avent on, other 
horses stumbled on the slippery stones; fortunately, hoAV- 
cver, no one Avent doAAui, and Ave reached the bank in safety. 

This Avas more than any one expected Avhen the Kirghis 
Avas doAvn, and it Avas a great relief to all Avhen we stood on 
the rocks, and looked back upon the rushing Avater. I think 
Ave should have, ridden far before again risking this small 
passage. Indeed, the Kirghis said that fording this torrent 
wus so dangerous, that nothing should induce them to travel 
by this route. These, in fact, arc the difficulties and dangers 
of a mountain journey; there is also the certainty of a 
Avetting, Avhich in this instance Avas a good one. 

We did not remain long contemplating the dangerous 
ford, as the sinking sun suggested that this high plateau, 
so near the snoAv line, Avoidd prove a cold lodging in wet 
clothing. We took a last look at the rushing torrent, 
thinking what might have been our fate had the water been 
only a few inches deeper, for neither the Cossack’s horse nor 
mine could have withstood the force of the stream, and our 
line once in disorder, all must have perished. Turning from 
the spot, Avc rode to the eastAvard, AA'^ending our Avay among 
huge masses of dark purple and red slate, rolled doAvn from 
the summits above. Having ridden along the plateau for 
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more than three miles, anxiously looking for some sheltered 
spot in which our horses could find grass, wc turned more 
to the southward, and in less than an hour reached the head 
of a ravine. 

This was a Avelcome sights for here we observed dwarf 
cedars coiling their branches round the rocks, and plenty of 
juniper bushes that would afibrd food enough for our fires. 
Descending lower, we found a snug berth beneath some por- 
phyry clifis ; nor w'as it long before two fires were kindled. 
Not far from us abundance of grass was found for our horses ; 
these were first cared for, and then commenced a busy scene 
at our little camp. While two of the men preptu’ed our even- 
ing meal, four brought in fuel, which a Cossack aiyi myself 
applie<l scientifically, when the fires soon produced a cheering 
influence. Shortly our camp had the appearance of a great 
washing establishment, so numerous and varied were the 
garments steaming around the fire. 

We were awakened in the morning by the crush of an 
avalanche, which caused every man to start to his feet ; it was 
in the higher regions, so that we saw nothing of its terrible 
effects. Ascending to the plateau, we continued our ride in 
a south-easterly direction for several hours. Some of the 
slate clifis in this region were exceedingly interesting, as 
they varied much in colour. First a deep purple stratum, 
forty or fifty feet thick; above this a bright red one of 
equal thickness, and then a light green of similar dimen- 
sions ; when seen from a distance, the efi'ect was singular. 
Having ascended Sbine lofty granite masses, we turned to 
the south, and shortly reached a point that gave us a 
view into the valley ; when wc observed several large aouls 
scattered about, and vast herds of camels, liorses, and oxen 
were spread over the pastures, while immense flocks qf sheep 
were browsing on the hill-sides. 

From this place we began to descend. At first this was 
not difficult, till wc reached some granite precipices, and 
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then our progress was sIoav. In one part the y)lacc Avas a 
perfect chaos of fallen rocks, as if a mountain had been 
hurled doAvn; the blocks Averc grey granite, containing fine 
crystals of black shorl, Avhich seemed abundant here. Had 
I possessed the necessary implements, and had had time, 
some fine specimens might have been obtained. In an- 
other part Averc found lofty crags of syenite, of a beautiful 
pink colour; around their base huge blocks Avere lying in 
heaps, y)roving that these had been tumbled doAvn by some 
powerful agent, and not by the sIoav process of time. 

After passing this labyrinth aa'c hatl a most diflicult, and 
in some parts a dangerous, descent. Several times Ave were 
brought to a stand by deep preci[)iccs tlnit compelled us to 
retrace our steps and seek another path Avhere Ave could 
lead our horses doAvn, often no easy task. At last, after 
a three hours’ toil, avc reached the loAA'or range. Here aa'c 
Averc on good turf, and our horses AVtU’e put to their speed, 
when Ave soon came upon the great track by Avhich the 
tribes had descended Avith their herds. We had not gone 
far Avhen ayc met a group of Kirghis, Avho informed us that 
many disasters had occurred during the fog. At one spot 
three camels had fallen over a precipice, at another seATral 
hoi’ses had shared a similar fate. Kirghis AA'-ere engaged 
skinning the animals, and preparing to cany the flesli to 
the aouls. 

Proceeding onw.ard, along the edge of some high cliffs, 
Ave beheld at e.very fcAV hundred paces, groups of men col- 
lecting the dead cattle. Unforturjately these Avere not the 
worst accidents, for 1 was afterAvards inforiped that several 
people had been killed, which made me reflect on our escape 
through such dangers. After riding about ten miles we 
reached the valley, and just at dusk arrived at the Kirghis 
aoul, when the chief received me kindly. I had now reached 
their summer pastures, at the foot of the snoAvy peaks of the 
Ac-tau, in Chinese Tartary, and about 7*, 000 feet above the 
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level of the sea. This is the highest point at which the 
Jvirghis obtain food for their cattle. They remain here a 
montli or five weeks, and then gradually descend, eating 
up the ditferent pastures on theU' Avay back to the steppe, 
which they usually reach about the first week in September. 
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CHAP. XI. 

CARAVAN AND COSSACK ROUTES. 

I HAVE taken my readers through some of the most sublime 
scener}'^ in this portion of the globe, and given an account 
of tlic pastoral habits and migrations of the Nomades ; but 
it would, I fear, be tedious were I to add a description 
of my route from the summer pastures into a more westerly 
region, where Pussia has established her power. I shall 
therefore describe those by which the caravans carry on 
their commercial intercourse with the towns and pec^le of 
Central Asia, mentioning the names and positions of all the 
places on the Russian frontier Avhere these I'outes begin, and 
stating the time occupied in crossing these vast steppes, with 
a short account of each journey- 

The most westerly point to which the caravans proceed, 
and the nearest to the great fair at Nijne Novgorod, is 
Orenburg, in lat. 51° 46' N., and long. 55° 4' 45" E. The 
others are Troitska, in lat. 54° N., and long. 61° 20' E. ; 
Petropavalovsk, in lat. 54° 30' N., and long. 69° E. ; and 
Scmipalatinsk, in lat. 50° 30' N., and long. 80° E. 

From Orenburg to Khiva, in lat, 41° 40' N,, and long. 
59° 23' E., there are two routes; one traverses the country 
between the Ai’al and Caspian, the other along the eastern 
shore of the Aral. On leaving Oi’enburg the former runs in 
a south-easterly direction to the river llek, which it crosses, 
and then continues up the western bank of thq stream till 
it readies the Isan-bai. This river is followed far up towards 
its source ; then the way is over the mountain Rassa-gha, 

T 
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whence it descends to the river Kooblei-li-Teniir, followinjj 
this stream to its junction with the Kmha, or Djem. From 
this place it turns in a soutli-westerly direction, down tlie 
river bank, till it joins the old route of tlie Nogais (from 
Khiva to Suratchikolf, on the river Oural), at the antient 
ceinoterv, Bakash-aoul. It now turns in a south-easterly 
direction, and strikes on the shores of the Aral, near the 
Hay of Ktchou-Kool-maghir; thence it runs along the shore 
of tlie Ar'al to Kara-Ghumbott, passing I’ound the Bay of 
iSara-ilassat. Shortly after leaving this it turns directly 
east, towai'ds the Anioo-Daria, which it reaches at Khodji- 
Torek, and thence lumtinues up the western bank of the 
I’iver to Khiva. The j<.)urney usually occupies twenty-live 
or thirty days. 

Most of the way, alter leaving the Finba, is over arid 
steppes. General Feroftsk}' met here a terrible disaster, 
having lost nearl}' the whole of his army in the attempt 
to cross the region and chastise the Khan of Khiva. F rom 
one of the olHccrs engaged in the expedition, I obtained 
many particulars of the sufferings the men endured without 
a murmur; and, from my own experience, can fully com- 
prehend the effects of bourans upon troops on the march. 
AVhen enveloped in the dense clouds of snoiv the men be- 
came bewildered, falling by hundreds, and Avere speedily 
frozen to death. The horses also died in great numbers, 
and every camel perished. 

From Orenburg to Bokhara, in lat. 39° 40' X., and 
long. 64° 4.5' E., is a sixty days’ journey, and frequently 
travelled by caravans, being the great road from Central iVsia 
to the fair at Nijne Novgorod. Oft leaving Orenburg the 
route is the same as that to Khiva, as far as the river Isanbai ; 
but after crossing the stream it continues south-east, over 
the Mongodjar Mountains, to the source of the river Kound- 
jour, and then follows this stream doAvn to the plain, to 
a point where it falls into the lake Tchi-lar. Thus far both 
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fresh water and herbage is abundant; but beyond this 
lahe a sterile region eomincnces, on which there is little 
grass, and the water is salt and bad. It e.xtends fur 
about 200 miles, and to within thirty miles of the Syr-Daria, 
where good grass and water is plentiful, which renders 
green pastui’cs delightful to look upon after a long ride 
on a sandy di!sert. The route noAV turns more to the south, 
round the liead of the bay Sari Tchaganak, and along the 
eastern side of the Aral, passing the lakes Kamish-li-bash, 
Ag-hi-relc, and Djil-tir; hence to the Syr-Daria, where the 
river is crossed about forty miles from its mouth. 

Shortly after passing the river it enters the desert of 
Kara-Koom (Black Sand), and at about thirty miles dis- 
tant in the desert it crosses the Kouvan-Daria, where but 
little herbage is met with. The distance between this 
river and the Djany-Daria is sixty miles, still over the 
desert of Kara-Koom, but occasional pastures and water arc 
found. This brings the traveller to the desert of Kizil- 
Koom, w’hich extends 170 miles, to the wells of Jous- 
Koaduk; in some parts water and a little grass can be 
obtained, but reeds and salt lakes are more abundant. Hence 
the route crosses the desert of Batak-Koom, about 100 miles 
in breadth, also sterile, till it reaches the mountains Kara 
Sou-souk, and here are both water and pastures. Beyoml 
these there is a saline steppe, that extends about fifty miles, 
to the wells of Odoon-Koudook; thence to Bokhara it is 
cultivated country. The Avhole distance from Orenburg to 
Bokhara is about 1,100 miles. 

From Troitsk to Bokhara is a journey of sixty to sixty- 
five days. The route commences in a south-easterly direction, 
and continues through a fertile country as far as the river 
Tog-ouzak. After crossing this, it turns nearly south, 
and passes between numerous freshwater lakes, till it 
reaches the river Aiat. Beyond the route winds more 
to the east, crosses the river Djol-Koamar, and enters the 
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wooded region Aman Kara-gai, between the lakes Il^belai 
and Ouba-gan-Dengliis. It continues onward in tlie same 
course, and crosses the uppet Ouba-gan, folloAvs this river 
to its souree beyond Lake Noor-zoom, and leaving Mount 
Kizil to the west, passes over some low hills, that form 
the watershed between the rivers flowing north and into the 
Ai’ctic Sea, and those running south, to be evaporated from 
the lakes in the steppe. On the west of the route is the 
lake Sarie Kapa; having passed this, it tunis in a w^esterly 
direction for about thirty miles, and then due south, till it 
crosses the Kara-Tourgai. 

Hence there are two routes. One turns to the south- 
east, and follows tlie river Djel-an-chik, crossing several of 
its branehes. Here the pastures are good, and the banks of 
the streams are wooded. The next river is the Kar-gali, 
and then the Boolan-dei, that rises in the Oulou-tau, and 
from here the picturesque summits of the chain are dis- 
tinctly visible. Beyond this i*ivcr the route enters on a vast 
plain, that extends to the Syr-Daria, and after riding about 
100 miles the traveller reaches Kara-Kooin, where the route 
joins the road from Petropavalovsk. The other turns a little 
to the south-west, for about 100 miles, and then passes to 
the east of the lakes Tchubar-Tenaze and Oulk-I'enaze, then 
over the bed of a dried up lake, covered in most parts with 
high reeds. Again it turns due south through a sterile 
region on which little grass grows, and where bad water is 
mostly found. Having passed this, the wayfarer and his 
camels enter the desert of Kara-Koom, and cross the Syi’- 
Daria, about 100 miles east of the Orenburg route. He then 
continues onward along the desert, and passes over the 
branches of the Kouvan-Daria, going east of the numei’ous 
lakes of Arali-Kouliar. Beyond these the route enters the 
Ac-kyr Mountains, and passes the ruins of Kouvon-Kala, 
going to the west of the mountains Bala-tau and Ouch-'ruba. 
It now enters the desert of Kizil-Kooin, and at about sixty 
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miles beyond the Yano^Daria it joins the route from Oren- 
burg. 

The journey from Petropavalovsk to Bokhara usually 
occupies sixty-five or seventy days; the whole distance is 
about 1,200 miles. The route runs due south, passing to 
the east of lake Terane, and between the lakes Zarandij and 
Kap-tchi. The first is the source of the river Tchag-li, that 
runs east, and falls into the lake Tchag-a-li, about 100 miles 
distant. The second lake is the source of the river Badoun- 
Boulac, that falls into the Ischiin. Beyond these the route 
passes to the east of Kokchi-tau, .and near the mountain and 
lake Yakshi-Yagni. It then crosses many of the streams 
that fall into the upper Ischira. A little farther on it enters 
among the numerous ridges that separate this river from the 
Noura, and passes over the western end of the Ildi-ghis 
Mountains. This chain extends to a considerable distance 
to the south-east, and rises much in elevation in that direc- 
tion. The whole region is exceedingly rich in minerals. 
Silver, copper, and lead are found ; here also that beautiful 
mineral, ashiret (copper emerald), was first discovered. 
Mines of great value will, ere long, be worked in these 
mountains by' the Russian miners. 

About thirty miles beyond this ridge the i*oute reaches 
the line of Cossack piquets, that extend from Djar-gam-na- 
gatch to Ac-molcnskoi. It passes the Ischim at Tchan-gar 
Piquet, and immediately, on crossing the river, enters the 
Mus-Bel steppe, that extends nearly 100 miles from e.ast to 
west, and fifty from north to south. Here the grass is good 
in many parts, but fresh water is not abundant. Having 
crossed this plain, the traveller enters a region of lakes, many 
of which are salt, and about twenty-five miles beyond 
this labyrinth is the Yakshi-Kon. After crossing the 
stream, the route turns up its western bank, and follows 
the I'iver near to its source in the Oulou-tau. This is a most 
interesting and picturesque group of mountains, and the 
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route crosses, them in a south-westerly direction as far as 
the Kara-Kingoar. Hence it turns more south, and after 
passing all the high ridges, descends to the great valley of 
the Toorma, north of the Kara-Koom. 

To the south of the river Bel-goosh, a sterile region com- 
mences, that stretches out more than 120 miles to the edge 
of the “ Black Desert.” Then the Kara-Koom, on which 
not a single well of water exists, has to be encountered; it 
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is eighty miles across, and its sombre colour presents a most 
dreary aspect. 

The woodcut represents a phenomenon I have often 
witnessed on these sandy plains of Central Asia, which 
accounts in some measure for the innumerable sandy 
mounds that are found in some regions. When seen, at a 
distance for the first time, it made a strong impression 
on my mind ; about twenty pillars were in view, wheeling 
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round and licking up the sand. As they passed along a 
cloud of dust was raised on the ground, apparently eight or 
ten yards in diameter. This gradually assumed the form of 
a column, that continued to increase in height and diameter 
as it moved over the plain, appearing like a mighty serpent 
rearing his head aloft, and twisting his huge body into con- 
tortions in his efforts to ascend. 

The pillars were of various sizes, some 20 and 30 feet 
high, others 50, 60, and 100 feet, and some ascended to 
near 200 feet. As the whirlwinds began gathering up the 
dust, one might have fancied that antediluvian monsters 
were rising into life and activity. The smaller ones seemed 
to trip it lightly over the plain, bending their bodies in 
gi’aceful curves as they passed each other ; while those of 
larger dimensions revolved with gravity, swelling out their 
trunks as they moved onward, till the sandy fabric suddenly 
dissolved, forming a great mound, and creating a cloud of 
dust that was swept over the desert. 

Having passed the Kara-Koom, there is another hundred 
miles of sterile region, where grass is rarely found, and 
seldom fresh water. Salt lakes are numerous, and appear 
beautiful with their fringes of salsola, but these afford neither 
food nor drink for man or beast. About forty miles from the 
Syr-Daria, bushes are found scattered over the steppe, and 
among them both grass and water. As the traveller pro- 
ceeds, the country becomes more fertile, till he arrives on 
the banks of the rivet’, where the route crosses it about 
seventy miles below Ac-Mastchet. Hence it continues on- 
ward over the desert of Kara-Koom, crosses the branches of 
Kouven-Daria, passes near the ruins of Koven-Kala, and 
joins the route from Orenburg in the desert of Kizil-Koom. 

There is another route from Petropavalovsk to Bokhara 
and to Tashkend, in lat. 43" K., and long. 69" E., which 
On leaving Petropavalovsk runs nearly parallel with that 
to Bokhara for about 150 miles, and then it turns in a 
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more easterly direction to Ac-molenskoi. Tliis place, like 
Ayagiis, is the scat of a local government, whose power ex- 
tends over a large district in tlie Middle Horde. Hence the 
route runs along the western bank of the river Noura more 
than 100 miles, and not far from the Cossack piquets that 
arc placed on the eastern side of the river, extending to the 
fortress of Ac-tauskoi, more than 500 miles south of Omsk, 
It then leaves the Xoura, and turns in a more westei'ly 
direction, crosses several of the sources of the Yakshi- 
Kon, and over the high ridge of Souk-bash-tau. Beyond 
there are two routes: one turns to the south-west, and 
follows the Sara-Sou for more than 450 miles, till it reaches 
a group of lakes into which the rir'cr runs. It passes 
the western end of Saou-mal-Kool, then it turns due Avest, 
and goes to the north of Kabous-ten-Kool, and round to the 
fortress of Ac-Mastchet on the Syr-Daria. 

This is a large and sti’ong fort, more than 400 miles 
from the Ai’al Sea; it gives Russia the com])lete command 
of the Syr-Daria and the regions around. Her steamers 
can pass up the river beyond this fortress to Avithin tAventy 
miles of the toAvn of Turkestan, and to AAdthin thirty miles 
of Tashkend, and boats can ascend the river Tchubar-sou 
nearly to the tOAvn. Vessels of a small draught of water 
Avill be able to reach Khodjend, and even near to Kokhan. 
Thus steam has placed these States under the control of 
Russia, and her Avill must be their laAv. 

After leaving Ac-Mes'tchet, the route passes through a 
wooded region to the desert of Kizil-Koom ; Avhen this dreary 
spot is passed, the caravans reach the Aroian Mountains, 
and beyond them is a cultivated country to the end of the 
journey. The distance from PetropaA'aloA'^sk to Bokhara by 
this route is above 1,400 miles. 

I now return to the point where the second route 
branches off, after passing the Souk-bash-tau, and this forms 
the direct one betAveen Petropavalovsk and Tashkend. 
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Sliortly after crossing the ridge of the Soiik-basli-tan, it 
turns to the south-east, towards tiie fortress of Ac-tau-skoi, 
running in that direction for thirty-live miles to the river 
Maneka, whence it takes a course south-west, and passes 
over the Kish-tau. From this point it continues over 
numerous hills, where grass and water is abundant, as 
far as the KoK-tash. Beyond this river it crosses the 
mountains Sasarloi and E‘dalnin-aki-dingul. After passing 
these, it enters the sterile steppe of Bad-Fak-Dala, that 
extends for 160 miles to the river Tchui. This is a dreary 
region, affording but little food for either horses or camels ; 
the water is also bad. Kol-sol-Boulac is the first spring 
found on the route, and this is good water. The other 
springs are Sol-Baksi-sor, Kol-Buru-Tusken, Kol-Oubanas- 
Koudook, Kizee-Emask, and Sol-Atch-Kazanee; they are all 
brackish; both man and beast often suffer severely before 
reaching the Tchui. 

After passing this river the caravans enter upon the 
desert of Ous-Kokchan-nin-sai*a-Kooin ; it is only about 
twenty-five miles broad. The route passes the western end 
of Djooban-tau, to the spring Kol-oush-ouzen-Ivoudook; it 
then turns to the south-east, along the foot of the Kara-tau, 
and passes within a few miles of the fort Sou-zak. Thence 
to fort Chald-Koorgan, where it crosses the mountains to 
Tchem-Kesh. and then about fifty miles to Tashkend over ii 
good track. From fort Sou-zak a route crosses the Kara-tau 
to Turkestan. 

The routes which stait from Semipalatinsk are very 
important in connection Avith the commerce of Central Asia, 
there being considerable intercourse between this town and 
Tashkend, Kokhan, Sa'rarkand, Kashgar, and Yarkand. I 
shall commence Avith the one from Semipalatinsk to Tash- 
kend, a journey of fifty to fifty -five days; which, after 
crossing the Irtisch, turns in a south-Avesterly direction as 
far as the river Astche-sou, that runs from the south and 
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fiills into the Irtisch at Dolouskoi. It runs nearly west 
for about fifty miles after passing this river, and then 
turns in a southerly course, passing to the north of tlie 
Argali mountain, and I’ound the north-western end of 
Tchingiz-Tau. From here it proceeds over the-mountains 
Yakshi Arolie, Yeman Arolie, and Tehul-par, after which it 
descends to the river Dogau-del; this stream runs south, and 
falls into the Balkash. About thirty-five miles beyond this 
river the road divides, one branch going duo west, towards 
Taslikond, and the other south-west, for Kokiian. 

I shall follow the western one first, that passes over the 
upper end of the valley of Tarlaou, and onward to the river 
Kou-sak; whence it continues over the Sicgalia-Kizil-i;ai 
Mountain, where it turns more to the south, crossing the 
Korgen-tash, the Djag-tash, and several large sti eams that 
have their sources in these mountains, and are afterwards 
lost in the steppe. Leaving the Ac-tau group to the. north, 
the route proceeds over two of its southern spur.?, Yakshe- 
bot and Kizil-siga. After crossing two other ridges, 'I'ai-gat- 
Kaa and Boulat, it descends to the Bed-J^ik-Dala, about 
300 miles distant from the Tchui. Up to this point good 
water and pastures are found along the whole route ; but 
now it enters a stei’ile region, in which, although not a 
desert, there are many sandy plains, with tracks of rough 
gras.s separating them, that aflbrd indifferent pastures for 
the cax’avans. In some places the sand has been whirled 
into thousands of hillocks, some forty and fifty feet in 
height, and others of smaller dimensions. These give a 
most extraordinary aspect to the region, and compel the 
travellfer to make almost double the distance by winding 
his way among them. For about 100 miles beyond Boulat 
the route passes through a country in which a few springs 
arc found. There are wells at Kol-Tash-].)jargan, at Kol- 
Bish-Bakier, and others at Keze-Kazan, and the last at Tok- 
Koom-Tik-Kau. 
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Hence to the Tchui it is a painful journey : mirage and 
sand-storms frequently await the traveller; the former tanta- 
lizes his thirst, and the latter may form his grave. Many of 
my readers know nothing practically of the mirage, atid 
thus they can neither appreciate the beauty of this decej)- 
tion, nor estimate the disappointment it creates. I. fear my 
pencil fails in rendering its magical clfect, and 1113'^ pen 
cannot give an adequate idea of its tantalizing power on 
the thirsty traveller. It has, however, often fallen to my 
lot to witness it, when an apparent lake stretched out 
before me, tempting both man and animal to rush on 
and slake their burning thirst. Even after 3'ears of expe- 
rience I have been deceived by this phenomenon, so real 
has it appeared, and many^ of its peculiaa* and magical 
effects have been preserved. Sometimes vast cities seemed 
rising on the plains, in which a multitude of towers, spires, 
domes, and columns Avere grouped together with a pic- 
turesque eflFect that neither poet nor painter could depict. 
And these Avere reflected in the deceptive fluid Avith all the 
distinctness of a mirror ; at times a slight breeze seemed to 
ruffle the placid surface, destro3'ing the forma for a fcAv 
minutes, and then they reap^ieared. 

Sometimes I have been almost induced to belieA’’e that A'ast 
tropical forests AA'crc befoi’c me, where palms of gigantic size, 
Avith their graceful foliage, overtopped every other tree, and 
that be3'ond were mountain crests, giving a reality to the 
scene that caused me for the moment to doubt its beinf 
a phantom. At last I have passed OA-er the spot Avdierc the 
lake, the mighty city, and the vast forest had appeared, and 
found nothing but small bushes and tufts of grass growing 
on the steppe. 

Having left the Avells, after a long ride the caraA-an 
reaches Tess-Boulac, the sparkling water having been visible 
over a distance of thirty miles. The sight of shining liquid 
and the burning sun constantly adding to the thirst of the 
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traveller, at last the Avished-for draught is reached. But, 
alas ! it is too briny for even the animals to taste, and man 
and beast turn away in despair. The next lake is Tosg- 
Boulac, but here is no relief. Another long ride brings the 
caravan to a group of three conical mounts, Kara-Kca, 
Kazaa-gap, and Tan-tau, and to brackish water. From 
here the route passes the eastern end of Koksha-tau, and 
then turns westerly to the ford on the Tchui, at Kazangau- 
out-Kool. Hence it crosses the desert Ous-Kokchau-nin- 
sara-Koom, and then the sandy steppe Koksha-Koom, pass- 
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ing the Avestern end of Kara-gol, to the fort Chala-Koorgan, 
where it joins the route to Tashkend. 

Returning to the head of the valley of Tarlaou, I noAV 
proceed to trace out the route from that point to Kokhan. 
From here it runs down the valley that extends for about 
140 miles to the Balkash. There are many isolated mounts 
in this valley, some of considerable elevation and exceedingly 
picturesque. The route ijasses between tAvo of them, Asail 
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and Tchou-lak, and then it strikes on the shores of the 
Balkash, at Zalave-Tchag-a-nak, passing the head of the 
bay of Bala-I)ersen, and a conical hill, Djar-Tash. It con- 
tinues close to the shore, passes another mount, Tar-gil, and 
proceeds round the bay of Kal-mak-Kargan to Sarim-sakti. 
It then leaves the shore for about twenty-five miles, till it 
reaches the bay of Djcd-il-Toubek, which it also encircles, 
and turns to the south-east, close along the shore, till it 
reaches the southern end of the lake at Ac-taga. 

A few miles beyond the end of the lake it crosses the 
river Djar-Tashnin-Karsilou, and goes due south. After 
proceeding over a steppe for about twenty -five miles, it 
ascends the Arkarle chain, to the summits Djar-e-leeau, 
Koi-l>jar-c-leeau, and Khau tau. It then descends into 
the valley of the Tchui, crossing the river l)ala-Kai-nar 
about fifteen miles east of the fort Salc-Koorja, and con- 
tinues southward, passing over the Tchui and the Kare- 
Tche-too, to the fort Saroi-Kodja, at the foot of the high 
chain of Koonge-Ala-tau. Leaving this place, it advances 
along the chain over some difficult passes, and descends to 
the Kcez-Koort- Ata, proceeding over the sources of the river 
Sou-Sara. It then crosses a part of Kader-tau to the 
source of the river Ac-sa-tchi, and continues along this 
valley to the Syr-Daria and Kokhan. The whole journey 
from Semipalatinsk to Kokhan occupies seventy days. 

I shall now give the routes from Semipalatinsk to the 
Chinese town of Tchoubachak, in hit. 46° 15^ N., and long. 
83° h' E. There are two : one by the new fort of Kokpek- 
tinskoi, the other by Ayagus. On leaving Semipalatinsk, 
both go due south as far as the first Cossack piquet Oiiloog- 
oosky. From this point, the one for Kokpektinskoi turns 
over the steppe towards the south-oast, crosses the river 
Tchor-Gourban, and passes along at the foot. of the Sara- 
Tau. It then continues over the great steppe that extends 
to the south, as far as the Kaude-ga-tai, and cast to the 
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Kacleu Mountains, whicli it crosses, to the fort at Kokpek- 
tlnskoi. After leaving this place, it proceeds on towards 
\or-Zaisan, keeping to the east of Sand-dik*Tash, and having 
passed this chain, enters the great plain lying between the 
Tarbasratai and Kor-Zaisan. 

On this part of the I'oute the caravans occasionally meet 
Avith some difficulties fiviin the numerous small streams that 
cut deep channels in the sand. Beside these they have to 
cross the river Bougaz, the Ac-sou-at, the Kabcrga- Bazar, a 
deep and dangerous stream, and then the Salde-roma. All 
these rivei’s have their source in the Tarbagatai, and fall 
into Xor-Zaisan. After passing them, the route ascends the 
Sarte-Tologui, and crosses the high I’idge Dju-bau-Tube; 
thence descends the southern slopes of the Tarbagatai, 
within the Chinese frontier, and proceeds along the plain to 
Tchou-bachak. This is a ten days’ jounicy over a region 
Avhere good pastures and Avater abound throughout. 

The other route to Tchoubachak goes due south from 
Semipalatinsk for nearly 200 miles, folloAving the military 
road, along the line of piquets, till it I'caches A 3 ’agus. On 
leaving this place, it turns to the south-east, ])assing OA'^er 
the plain to the southern side of the Tarbagatai, Avhere it 
crosses several hills that extend from the chain. Xumerous 
streams descend from the mountains on this side, and the 
route passes over the sources of the Kara-Kal and Our-djar, 
also over the rh'ers Katen-sou, Kok-tei*ric, and Ash-boulac. 
Shortly after getting beyond the Katen-sou, it enters on a 
sandj' plain, on Avhich there is but little herbage, extending 
for more than fifty miles, till it reaches several small lakes, 
some of AAffilch are surrounded Avitli reeds. At the Avestem 
end of one of these lakes there is a Chinese piquet, close on 
the Itussiau frontier, and eight miles beyond is the tOAvn of 
'rchoul)achak. It stands on a level plain at the foot of the 
Tarbagatai, that rises abruptly from the plain for about 
3,000 feet. This journey occupies fourteen days. 
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From Seinipalatinsk to the Chinese town of Kulja, in lat. 
42° 46' N., and long. 82° 48' 15" E., there are two routes : 
both follow the line of Cossack piquets, and pass within 
tifteen miles of Ayagus. For about ninety miles be\ ond the 
fort the road runs to the south-west, to Ourotcli-ac-Toffai, 
where it branches oft*. The first route turns to the south- 
east, passing over a sterile I'egion for about 100 miles, till it 
reaches the river l)jel-a-nash, that falls into the Sasuk-Kool. 
It follows this river up to its source in the Kara-tau, and 
then passes over the chain into the upper valley of the Tin- 
tek. After crossing this river it ascends to the Chinese 
])i(iuet on the north side of Kouga-tau, thence over the 
Chine.se frontier to another high ridge, Donal-Yaijnin-Bate, 
and then descends to the piquet on Konoa-tau. From tins 
place it follows a small mountain torrent to the Kara- 
boulac, and subsequently ascends the mountains Our-tak- 
sara and Byan-Djooruk to the river Kang-c-ga. Here it 
turns to the south-east, and joins the lino of Chinese piijiiets 
at the northern end of Syram-Kool. From this point it 
turns to the south-west, along the shore of the lake, and 
thence by the line of piquets to Kulja. This journey is 
usually performed in thirty days, but it is not always safe 
crossing tlie mountains. 

I shall now trace the Avesterly route, beginning at the 
junction at Ourotch-ac-Togai. This branch follows the river 
Ayagus, passing the eastern end of the Balkash, at about 
fifteen miles distant. It then crosses the Mai-Bieruk-Kool, 
a lai’ge dried-up lake, and proceeds over the small ridge 
Arkaralc. Hence it runs along the edge of the great sandy 
plain Et-djep to Kok-terric, where it turns to the south-west 
over the sandy steppe. After crossing the Lep-sou it 
winds its way among a vast multitude of sandy hillocks 
to Baskau-Kool, and thence to the Ac-sou in its deep sandy 
bed; Beyond this river it passes the numerous lakes formed 
by the river Bean. In spring, when the snow-w'ater comes 
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from the mountains, this part of tlie route is botli difficult 
and dangerous. Again the route runs along the edge of the 
sandy plain to the deep ravine Kizil-a-gatch, and a few miles 
beyond crosses the river Ala-Djeda. 

Its course is now towards the mountains, on I'eachinff 
which it ascends the Boura-Kol, the most westerly point of 
tlie Kai‘a-tau. Hence it goes due south to the river Terek-te, 
and here begins tlie ascent of the Soroi-a-kin chain. After 
passing tliis it turns to the soutli-east, up the valley of 
the Ivok-sou, and then proceeds into the valley of the 
Kou-tal. At this place the caravan begins to ascend the 
highest and most dithcult part of the route, the Ugen-Tash; 
still loaded camels are able to cross, except in the depth of 
winter, and then all travelling ceases. Having ci’ossed this 
high, rocky ridge, the traveller j)asses the frontier into 
Cliina, and soon reaches the first piquet; then it is only 
a short distance to the town of Ak-kent. On leavin<r this 
town the route (crosses several streams that fall into the 
Hi; it then passes through Kourgan, Avhere the (■hinese have 
a garrison ; beyond this there is a good road to the town of 
Kidja, about twenty miles distant. The caravans usually 
make the journey from Semipalatinsk in thirty -five days. 

Jt now only remains to trace the route towards Kashgar, 
in hit. 30° N., and long. 74° 5' E., which branches otf 

at Boura-Jvoi, and crosses the several streams that form the 
Kara-tal. Then it continues onward to the Sara-tau ; beyond 
here it passes two branches of the river Heja, the mountain 
Molpai-sara, then goes round the western end of the Tchoulac 
Mountains into the valley of the Hi, It crosses this river at 
(.)urotch-Tamgaloc-out-Kool, and turns south-east into the 
valley of the Tcharin. FolloAving this river nearly to its 
source, it jiasses a little to the west of the Ivhan-Tergee 
Mountain, along the crest of which Uussia has for the 
present set her boundary. Hence it turns to the south, 
crossing the lofty chain of To-boulgee-assau, and descends 
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into that cxtrsioi’dinary basin of the Issa-Kool to Sara- 
Tologui, neai’ Avhich thei’e is a Ojssach piquet. 

From this point the route continues along the north- 
west side of the Mus-tau for about 100 miles, and then 
crosses this great chain, over a pass said to be 14,000 feet 
above the sea. The ci’est of this chain is indicated by 
llussia as the boundary of her empire. About eighty miles 
from this the route joins the Chinese road to Kashgar. 
These are all the routes by which commerce is carried on 
between llussia, Siberia, and this part of Central Asia. 

The Co.ssack one extends along the southern frontier 
for about 800 miles from Kopal, on the east, to Ac-magtehet, 
on the Syr-Daria. In a previous chapter I have described 
the founding of Kopal, but the aspect of the place lias been 
completely changed. At the present time it contains 11,000 
inhabitants, and will gradually increase as commerce extends 
into these regions. Kotwithstanding the defective position 
of the place, wealth will be acquired here, and population 
is sure to follow. A considerable number of Tatar mer- 
chants are established in Kopal, and can’y on a most profit- 
able trade witli the nomade tribes, as well as with China. 

Such has been the sudden rise of Kopal, and its pros- 
perity has Induced the people to form another settlement on 
the Ahnatce, or “Apple River,” about 200 miles south-west 
of the former fort. The new town of Vernoje is' rapidly 
springing lip on this spot. Russia is thus surrounding the 
Kirghis hordes with civilisation, which will ultimately bring 
about a moral revolution in this country. Agriculture and 
other branches of industry will be introduced by the Russian 
peasant, than Avhoin no man can better adapt himself to 
circumstances. He is ingenious, can turn his hand to any 
occupation ; indeed, by the aid of his axe and saw alone he 
Avill build his dwelling, and be his own cabinctr-malcer. He 
is his own tailor and shoemaker, grows his flax, and his 
Avife and children spin and Aveave their linen. In short, 

U 
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tlujrc arc few iieoossjaries ■which these people cannot pre- 
pare. (ieiierally lie is a good hunter, and understands 
tlie use of liis rille; he can thus procure food wherever 
gaiiKi is found. This gives him confidence in his new posi- 
tion, and makes him formidable to an enemy if molested. 
\\’]ieii once made a free agent his natural capabilities will be 
developed, and then he will not be behind any European, 
eitlier in genius or industry. He has my best wishes for 
his freedom. 

It has been stated that “ ^’^crnoje would become a mauxi- 
factiiring town, that extensive cotton mills were about to be 
eivcted, and wore to be worked by the noinades.” I doubt 
this having been eonteinplated, unless in the bniin of an 
enthusiastic speculator, Avho knows nothing either of the 
region or of its inhabitants. From my OAvn experience 
among the Kirghis, I know the utter impossibility of con- 
\ erting noinades into industrious mechanics. Their pastoral 
habits and love of a wandering life have been formed during 
se\'i;ral centuries, and it will take many generations to change 
them, '.riieir chivalrous spirit disdains the idea of manual 
labour in every slaipe, except with the flocks and herds. 
They will long remain as free as the wild steeds of the 
})lains. Another important article is wanting - viz., fUcl, 
to render this a manufactining district, and there is little 
probability of coal being found in these mountains. There 
is Avood in some of the valleys and ravines, but not in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply more than the ordinary -Nvants of 
the ]»eopIe. 

It is true that Avater-pow'cr to any amount could be 
olitaincd on some of the mountain streams — that is, during 
the summer season. Jlut Avhen -winter stops the snow 
melting, large torrents become small rills in a few days, and 
then water-pow'or would cease fur several months. Even if 
this dihiculty did not exist, that of machinery and artisans 
wnuUl be‘ insuperable. The cost of transit from Europe 
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into these distant regions would be ruin to any person or 
company avIio engaged in such speculations, llesides Avhich, 
either Englisli or lliissian manufacturers could suj)ply both 
plain and priiitetl calicoes cheaper than they could be 
j)roduccd at Venioje. 

While on this subject 1 shall mention a circumstance 
that occurred during my sojourn here. In 1849 a con- 
siderable quantity of English calicoes reached Yarkand, 
Kokhan, and Tashkend. They were printed in the two 
latter towns in patterns to suit the taste of the people: 
fi’om their Superior qualify and price, the Tatar merchants 
were induced to purchase the goods and carry them in their 
trading expeditiojis among the nomades of Central Asia. 
They also tbund a ready sale, and the people were delighted 
with their new garment.^. Several of these kalats were 
show'll to me, and their superior (piality commented on by 
their owners. All were anxious to possess them: thus the 
articles had at once established a character and a trade. 

'I'he following year, Avhen the merchants visited Kokhan 
and Tashkend, they obtained similar goods, and these were 
still more appreciated by the Kirghis. In 1851 the Tatar 
traders bought their goods as usual, Avhich in appearance 
resemlik'd those of the former years. 'I hese Avere taken by 
the caravans into distant regions, and they also met Avith a 
ready sale. Hut, alas, the purchaser soon discovered that 
he had been A'ictimised ; the material proA'od to be complete 
trash, and the discoA’ery caused a great reaction. It Avas 
a, fact Avell known in Siberia that agents for English houses 
Avere in Kokhan, and, irom all 1 could learn, they Avere 
natives of India. This Avas not only a disreputable trans- 
action, but a most foolish experiment, wdiich has done con- 
siderable injury to trade among these trilics. 

From personal observation f am induced Jo bclicA’e that 
the best mode of opening a trade into Central Asia Avill 
be bv establishing fiiirs. I'licse should be at one or more 
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points near to the passes in the Himalaya, or, perhaps, one 
great fair as far up the Indus as possible, would be best. 
This I deem preferable to the English plan of consigning 
goods to agents either in Yarkand, Kokhan, or Tashkend. 
Once these fairs are established the Tatar and other mer- 
chants Avill attend and purchase the necessary articles for the 
people among whom they vend their Avares, and this Avould 
soon be felt in Nijne Novgorod, as the distance from the 
Indus is but little more than half of that from Semipalatinsk 
to Novgoi’od. 

If agents for English houses Avere located in any of those 
toAA’-ns it AA’ould create jealousy; the Tatar merchant Avould 
fear that an attempt might be made to push the trade into 
(Central Asia and deprive him of his legitimate profit. Be- 
sides, these men are thoroughly acquainted Avith the tribes, 
and knoAv all their Avants; they are industrious and energetic 
in their calling, travelling over thousands of miles Avith 
their caravans. They knoAA-^ every part of the countr}-, and 
Avhere to find the tribes at all seasons of the year : it is by 
them that Kussia distributes her mercliaudisc over Central 
Asia. The folloAving arc some of the most important 
articles required by the Kirghis. 

Plain ralicocs. 

Printed calicoes of particular p^iUeriis, vivid colourin<r, and liiglily 
gla/od. 

Good silks arc obtained from China, butii coiunion kind might sell. 

A\*lycteens arc much in re<pi(?st. 

Long slmvls, for tying vound the^vaist, are greatly valued; some of the 
Sultans liave them Irom Cashmere. The Paisley shawls 
would be highly prized. 

Woollen cloths, of a bright scarlet, light blue, yellow, and gi'ccn, -would 
find a market ; but none of a sombre shade could be 
sold. 

Red and green baize. 

llandkcrcliiefs, Turkey red. 

Riblx)iis, in one shade, of either red, blue, yellow, or green. 

Fringes. 

Sewing cotton, white and red. 

Threads 
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Gilt, glass and fancy buttons. 

Imitation pearls. 

Coral beads arc highly valued. 

Imitation coral beads. 

(i lass beads, crimson and yelh»\v. 

lUrmingliain trinkets, sneli as ear-rings, rings, and bracelets. 
(Iieap walch(‘s. 

Small h)nking-glasses. 

Knives, large and small. 

Scissors, large.* and ij[io<lerate size. 


Russia will not snpjdy any of these 
articles. A lew bad lilies are brought 
from Persia with matchlocks. 

Tea ; that from the Himalaya Avoidil supersede brick-tea, if brought in 
cheap. 

Loaf sugar; that brought, from Russia i.s sold at 2d. per lb. 

Rice, common, Avhich i.s brought from Kokhaii, is sold at (\d. i)cr lb. If 
this article coidd be obtained cheaper, great ipiautities 
would be coitsiimcd. 

Tobacco and smitf 

( )[)ium. 

The distance from the Indus to Vernoje and Kopal is 
about one third of that from these places to the great fair 
on file Volga. This is of no small importance commercially, 
as these toAvns will become the centres wlience the Tatar 
mci’chants will send forth their agents to disperse their 
goods among all the Kirghis of the steppes. From these 
points they will also go to the Mongolian tribes on the north 
of the Gobi, and this region contains a vast population. I have 
no doubt, should this trade be established, that the mer- 
chandise will find its vray through the country of the Kalkas 
into Daouria, and to the regions beyond the Selenga and the 
sources of the Amoor, where it may advantageously com- 
pete Avith goods brought up the latter ri\’’er. Nor Avill the 
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TS'codle.s of various size.-?. 
Tliiinbl(?.s, bras.s and steel. 
J^idlocks. 

A.xes. 

St irruj)- irons. 

Sabres 

Guns, single barrel. 

Rillcs. 

Pistols. 

(JunpoAvder and shot. 
Percussiun-caps. j 
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Siberians fail to avail tliemselvos of its advantages. When- 
ever there shall be fairs on the Indus, the Kirghis will send 
into India vast nutnbors of good liorses annually ; silver and 
gold is plentiful in their country, and their other resources 
will be j’apidly develoj^ed. 

l>y a reference to jny map, the position of the forts on 
tlie southern frontier and on the Syr-Daria will be seen. I 
think it will be obvious to every one that they are so placed 
as not only to command the whole of the Kirghis hordes, 
but to exercise a great influence over tlie countries to the 
soutli. It may, indeed, l)e said that they virtually com- 
mand the region as far as the thirty-ninth parallel of north 
latittide, and we may ere long expect to see (^ossack picpiets 
near Kashgar. 

The Avhole regions around the Issa-Kool and the Mus-tau 
Mountains l)evond, are occupied by the descendants of those 
Kabuuek tribes who left the banks of the Volga Avith their 
Prince, Oui-baeh, to return to the land of their ancestors in 
(‘hinose Tartary. This modern exodus of 600,000 people 
lias been so graphically described by l)e (Quincy, that 1 dare 
not attempt to follow him, and, althougli the march route 
and its termination, w'hich he haS described, is not geo- 
graphically correct, I shall only state a few facts. 

The priests and Zebeek-Dorchi, a relation of the Prince, 
decided the time for departure, and on the .5th of Jamlary 
1,771, Oui-baeh began this exodus with his vast multitude. 
After leaving the Volga they had a march of about 370 
miles before reaching the river Yaik (Oural), the boundary 
of their own territory. Having passed the river they Avere 
in the Kirghis steppe, among liostile tribes Avho used every 
means to harass them on their journey. At length they 
encamped for a time on the river Oulou-Irghis, after Avhich 
they proceeded in a south-easterly direction, and crossed 
.scA’^eral sandy plains. Here they suffered many disasters 
and frerpient defeats. 
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From experience I know sometliiiv-r of the dilliculties 
and dangers to wliick tliesc people wenv* e\i)osed on their 
inarch. The elements often prove disnstroiis and fatal in 
their consequences, botli in winter and in sunnner. 'I'he 
hourans at the former season bury the people in snow an<l 
ice, and in the latter the sand storms smother them. Tlie.se 
are not unfrecpient on the deserts of Asia o\'er which the 
Kalmucks marched, and where the caravans still ])ursne 
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their way. The illiisitratioii here given ir< but a. foebh; repre- 
sentation of a saufl storm and its terrible effect. I have 
seen one extending over four miles in width, and if travellers 
or a caravan are caught in them, the consequences are often 
fatal to man and beast. 

Their approach is seen at along distance, and wlum they 
are of moderate breadth it is not difficult to escape ; but should 
they extend over many miles in width, there is real danger. 
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At a distance a dense black cloud appears rolling over the 
desert, rising 700 or 800 feet above the ground, and sweep- 
ing on Avitli fearful velocity. This causes the people to 
watch its advance with considerable anxiety, as it is impos- 
sible to say which way to turn foi security. Instinct tells 
the animals that danger is approaching, when they too 
become uneasy, and attempt to escape. Horses and all other 
animals, when free, rush off at the top of their speed. It is 
a most exciting scene when these storms reach the pastures : 
a herd of several thousand horses, with camels and oxen, 
are seen rushing madly on before the tempest, and the 
herdsmen are trying to lead them out of its course. On 
these occasions many fall from exhaustion, and perish as 
the storm rolls over them. 

In every region they passed through, continued attacks 
were made upon them by the Kirghis, till they I'eached the 
southern end of the Balkash, Avhen a final effort Avas made 
by the Kirghis to annihilate ihem. A little beyond this 
they reached a country prepared for them by the Chinese 
Emperor, Kien Long ; this Avas on the banks of the Hi, and 
near the mountains to the south. 

From that period to the present, these people, noAV named 
Mountain Kirghis, have occupied this region, and long ago 
the Khans have made themselves independent of their pre- 
vious benefactors. 

During my sojourn in this part of Asia, efforts were 
made by llussia to form amicable relations Avith these daring 
mountaineers, as they, Avere by far the most formidable 
people to be encountered in any advance soutluvard. It 
Avas also feared that they might resist the establishment of 
forts so near their frontier. Nothing particular arose out 
of these negotiations, but the works proceeded. 

After the fort at Kopal was completed, the Kii*ghis of 
the Great Horde awoke out of their lethargy. They col- 
lected a great body of men, made an attack on the garrison', 
and received a scA'cre lesson. The Kirghis had no leader to 
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command them, nor were they aware of the range of the 
guns, or the terrible cflFccts of grape-shot on their dense, 
masses. A troop of Cossachs was sent out to reconnoitre, 
and had sevei’al skirinislios with tlie advanced parties, when 
some were killed on both sides; but the Kirghis so far out- 
numbered them that tliey were compelled to retire to the 
foit. 

A great body of Kirghis had been observed advancing 
along at the foot of the mountains about four miles distant. 
I'hosc who had been engaged with the Cossacks followed 
them to within a mile of the fort, and waited the arrival of 
the main body; this .seemed sufficiently numerous to devour 
the garrison, that did not exceed 500 lighting men. As the 
Kirghis advanced their numbers were estimated at from 
6,000 to 7,000. Having passed a low ridge, they turned on 
to the plain, and advanced in two divisions, one intending 
to cross the river and approach on the north. Captain Aba- 
kamoff knew the range of his guns, and quietly waited the 
advancing masses. They came slowly on, and at length 
reached the fatal ground, when several rounds of grape-shot 
were poured into them with terrible effect. J'hich discharge 
made a gap through their masses, and caused all who could 
to retreat in the greatest consternation. 

Having galloped to a place where they deemed them- 
selves far out of danger, they drew up in a mass, when 
Abakamoff pitched several round shot into their midst, that 
killed some and scattered the others like chaff. After this 
they returned to their aouls, subdued. 

The terrible effects caused by the guns was spread far 
and wide, and soon became known to the Mountain Kirghis. 
They now wished to renew the negotiations, and sent some 
of their chiefs to the commander in Kopal to offer their 
allegiance to “the Great White Khan,” from •^\dlom their 
forefathers had fled. This was accepted, and the Mountain 
Kirghis, it is said, are now the subjects of his Impeiual 
Majesty. 
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SULTAN TIMOUU AND DJAN-GHIR KUAN. 

Sultan Timour, the father of my hero in the following 
tragic but well-authenticated story, was the representative 
of the most ancient and distinguished family of the steppe. 
His genealogical tree had its roots in the family of the great 
Genghiz, His poet traced the pedigree through a long line 
of ancestors, extending to the period when the mighty and 
cruel conqueror left his capital of Kara-Korum, near the 
sources of the river Orkhon, marching westward witli his 
vast hordes, and leading them onward to plunder and to 
conquest. 

The countries through which these legions passed were 
turned into a desert, the inhabitants barbarously murdered, 
and the cattle driven onward to provide food for the 
ravagers. As these sayages proceeded, the news of their 
atrocities was spread far and wide, causing the utmost con- 
sternation. Some of the tribes escaj)ed across the Irtisch 
into Siberia, and constantly retreating before the bands sent 
in pursuit, they ultimately reached and settled in a region 
beyond Yakoutsk, where their descendants are still found, 
having retained the language and customs of their ancestors 
to this day. 

A tinge of the blood of the savage conqueror being in 
the veins of Sultan Timour, made him proud of his descent 
and imperious in his conduct. As chief of the Great Horde 
he had unlimited power, would brook no opposition to his 
will, and many have felt the effects of his cruel temper. His 
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position was an important one, he being the acknowledged 
head of tlic Kirghis, and occupying one of the most interest- 
ing regions in Central Asia, that contained vast steppes and 
several mountain chains. The country is bounded on the 
west by Tashkend, Kokhan, and the l.)esert of Kisil-koom ; 
on the south by the most northern province of China, that 
of Hi, in which the Chinese have their penal settlements. 
It cxteiids eastward to the rivers Ac-sou and Sarcand, while 
on the north the boundary has never been properly defined 
between the Great and Middle Hordes, and thus a continued, 
warfare is carried on all along this frontier. In fact, the 
Great Horde contains Avithin-it nearly the Avhole of ancient 
Songaria. 

'fo the south-Avest, commencing toAvai'ds the tipper valley 
of tlin Hi, is a A'ast mountain region, extending around and 
far beyond the Tssa-kool. This country is inhabited by the 
“ Kara Kirghis,” so named on account of the dark colour of 
their skins. They are a brave and AAnrlike peo])le, the men 
athletic and Avell-proportioned, AA'ith fine faces, large, black 
eyes, and jet black hair; quite a distinct race from the Kirghis 
Avho inhabit the plains. I Avas assured that if the chiefs 
combined they could muster 40,000 caAnlry. Having 
associated much A\dth these Kirghis, I can safely state that 
if they Avere engaged to ravage a country, I knoAv of no 
force likely to commence their Ai'ork more AA'illingly, or to 
accomplish its object Avith greater effect. 

These mountaineers arc greatly feared by the Kirghis 
of the steppes, and not Avithout cause, as they frequently 
descend from their mountain pastures in great numbers, 
and commit terrible ravages on all the tribes Avithin their 
reach; sometimes even carrying their marauding expedi- 
tions far into the Middle Hoixle, and then skilfully retreating 
Avith their captives and plunder. I have no doubt Avliatever 
that these people and the Kalmucks are at the iiresent 
moment the subjects of His Imperial Majesty, and Avhen 
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under proper command they will be the most formidable 
body for mischief of any in Central Asia. 

At the commencement of the present century a cele- 
brated chief, Djan-ghir Khan, ruled these tribes, making his 
power felt in all the surrounding regions. Even the Chinese 
Governor and their Generals on the Hi found him a danger- 
ous neiglibour, and one with whom it Avas necessary to be on 
friendly tenns. lie had often given them a taste of his 
poAver for mischief by sweeping doAvn upon their frontier 
and canying the peojdo into captiA'ity. Besides Avhich, he 
frequently plundered the caraAuins passing through or near 
his country, AA'hile from his mountain fastnesses he bade 
defiance to the AA’^hole Chinese army, 

Sultan Timour had his pastures in the southeni part 
of the region inhabited by the Great Horde, frequently feed- 
ing his flocks and herds close up to the frontier. This circum- 
stance often brought him in contact Avitli I)jan-ghir Klian, 
and as both Avere men of undaunted courage, neither liked 
to be the aggressor: thus a friendly compact sprung up 
betAvecn the tAvo chiefs; probably oia the principle Avhich 
I found goA'crned the Siberian aaoIvcs — they never eat 
each other as long as other food can be obtained, Avhich 
they hunt for in packs. These tAvo friends folloAved 
their example, occasionally uniting their bands of laAvdess 
marauders, and then no tribes could resist them. Hoav 
many Kirghis Avere sold into captivity, and their Avives and 
daughters made the slaves of these men, it is impossible 
to say; but the number must have been veiy great, Avhole 
districts having been made desolate. 

The arrangements necessary Avhile planning their ba- 
rantas caused interviews between the chiefs; sometimes 
at the pastures of one, and then at those of the other. 
The Sultan’s eldest son. Souk, at this time a young man 
about tAventy-eight years old, always took a part in these 
proceedings. His personal appearance Avas preposscBsiug, 
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and he was already distinguished for his valour. He had 
been the leader in several great and successful barantas where 
the number of his opponents far exceeded his own band ; 
but his cool courage always gained the victory. He had 
also engaged in some liand-to-haud conflicts with distin- 
guished warriors, some of whom had been slain and others 
unseated. These deeds of anns had gained him a renown 
thi’oughout the Great Horde, and all the tribes looked up to 
him as their future chief, Avhile by his own people he Avas 
almost adored. 

Sultan Tiinour had great confidence in the sagacity 
of his son, especially in all matters connected Avith their 
expeditions. Nor would he enter upon one Avithout con- 
sulting him, AA'hen the Sultan frequently gave him the com- 
mand. Thus his presence Avas necessary at all the intervieAvs 
betAveen the two chiefs, and this had frequently taken young 
Souk to the aoul of Djan-ghir Khan, Avlierc lie became inti- 
mate Avith the family. 

The Klian had a, daughter possessing great personal 
charms. Her beauty and kind disposition had made a great 
impression on the young Kirghis, and being thrown much 
together, a mutual attachment had grown up betAA^een them 
After several visits Souk determined to make lior liis AA'ife; 
the high rank of his family, and his father’s AA^ealth, placed 
him in a position to demand the hand of any lady in the 
region; tlierefore lie had no reason to fear any oiiposition 
from the Khan. 

Having communicated his Avishes to Sultan Timour, the 
old man made no objections to the match; on the contrary, 
he thought it Avould be highly advantageous, by cementing a 
strong friendship betAveen the tribes. In the course of a 
fcAv days the Sultan sent three of his most distinguished 
chiefs to the aoul of Hjan-ghir Khan, a ten days’ journey 
distant, to make a formal ofl:er for the hand of his daughter. 
These men AV'cre received Avith marked attention after their 
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long journey, and when the object of their mission was 
stated, the Khan expressed his great satisfaction. 

After calling a council of his chiefs, he gave his consent 
to the marriage, saying that he was delighted that his 
daughter should be the wife of so brave a man as the sou 
of his friend. The chiefs Avere detained at his aoul several 
days, when the event Avas celebrated by feasting and A’arious 
amusements, after Avhich they returned, carrying several 
presents to their master. 

When the result of their mission AA^as made knoAvn, the 
Sultan, his family, and chiefs Averc delighted, as it Avas ex- 
pected the Ainion AA'Ould prevent all further feuds betAveen 
the tAvo tribes; but another important matter laid yet to be 
settled betAA'ceu the tAV’o families — the kalym. It AA-as feared 
this mitjht create a dilficult\\ as the Sultan thousrht that 
the honour of an alliance AA’ith him ought to AA'eigh lieaA'y in 
the scale against flocks and herds. On the other hand, it 
AA'as knoAA'u that the Khan set a great price on his daughter. 

No lioAAdand Hill has yet sprung up in these regions 
to organise a post-oflice, nor Avould it avail, as none save the 
Mullas can read pr AATite. A Sultan aa'ouUI, like a baron of the 
Middle Ages, have deemed it an insult to be thought capable 
of such an unaristocratic accomplishment. It AA'ill be long 
before the schoolmaster is abroad among these people. 
Under these circumstances no epistolary cori’espondcnce 
could be carried on betAveen the loA'ers, and a ride of ten 
days through such a region Avas attended AA’ith no little risk, 
so that their chances of communication Avere difficult and 
doubtful. 

The distance and dangers that separated the couple had 
no terrors for the young Sultan; they only added to his 
determination to encounter them, and visit his bride. His 
father possessed a celebrated stud of horses, poAverful and 
fleet, and one of the best of these Avas his constant com- 
panion. A Kirghis, like an Arab, loves his horse, and they 
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live tosethcr like members of an affectionate family. When 

O •/ 

on a journey, the animal is piqueted at night beside his 
master’s earthy couch, and then he acts the part of a faith- 
fhl watch-dog. Nothing can ajqjroach without his giving 
notice, and by the snort or the tone of recognition his 
master knows Avhether friend or foe is at hand. 

Noble and faithful animal! if civilised man as Aveil 
understood your qualities as the savage or scini-bai’bariaii, 
how different would be your lot! No spur would be used to 
lance your heaving sides, no lash applied to cut your glossy 
flanks. No pow'ei’ful bit, wdth its torturing inventions, 
would be nfeeded ; in truth, the curb ought to be put into 
the mouth of the civilised savage w'ho applies it. llarey 
has proved that the horse often possesses more intelligence 
than his master, and if the animal becomes vicious it is 
caused by bad or improper treatment. 

Souk and some of his young companions possessed steeds 
on w'hich they could fully depend; they were trained to 
carry their riders into battle, and by bounding give addi- 
tional force to the uplifted axe, which^^ when .thus wielded 
no sabre can parry. If outnumbered they can retreat at a 
speed that their pursuers cannot attain. A portion of the 
region through which Souk must pass to reach the aoul of 
Djan-ghir Khan was exceedingly dangerous, being in- 
habited by w'ild tribes ■who lived by plunder. They w^erc 
formed into bands, and elected the most daring men for 
their. chiefs: the mountainous nature of the country, and the 
difiicidt passes, rendered this district a safe asylum; and 
desperate characters from all the surrounding tribes sought 
refuge and employment here. 

This being the month of June, Souk knew that Djan- 
ghir Khan would be at his pastures in the Mus-tau, and 
to reach him it would take a I’ide of seven or eight days. 
He therefore selected a little band of his often-tincd com- 
panions, eight in number, all of whom he knew w'ould stand 
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byliiin to the last. The marauders usually hovered at some 
distance around the regions in .which the Kirghis were pas- 
turing their cattle. They Avere more likely to be found 
during their first or second day’s ride, and again Avheh 
a2>proaching the pastures of Djan-ghir Klian. 

With a light heai't and pleasant anticipations, young 
Souk prepared to lead his coin])aiiion.s. Taking leave of 
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his family and tribe, they started on their perilous journey, 
each man taking two liorses, as they intended to ride hard. 
The first day’s journey was toAvards the Hi, thi*ough his 
fatlier’s domain, and evening Avas fast closing in when they 
reached the bank of the river. Here they encamped for 
the night, deeming it prudent to sleep before crossing the 
stream, as tlie opposite bank belonged to the Kalmucks. 
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Desidcs which, tliere might also be some of the plundering 
bands pi'owling about; if so, it was better to have the Hi 
llowing between them, at this j)oint about 400 yards broad, 
and it could only be crossed by swimming. 

Their cainp was quickly formed under some bushes on 
the l)ank of tlie stream, and their horses were piqueted to 
feed, attc7idcd by two men as guards. Other enemies 
besides the Kalmucks had their haunts in this region, who 
might take a fancy to their horses. Tigers were numerous 
on the shores of the Balkash, near the mouth of the Hi, 
arul these animals often proAvl far in search of pi’cy This 
rendered the Kirghis cautious, and Avheu night came on the 
horses were secui’ed near the lire, not far from the men. 
Two sentinels mounted guard Avith their battle-axes, Avith 
lii’C-brands close at hand. 

They Avere not disturbed, and morning daAAmed on a 
busy group preparing for their march. Having taken their 
morning meal, they stripped, secured their clotliing, motinted 
tlieir steeds, and plunged into the stream; carrying their 
garments high above their heads, they breasted its floAving 
current, and reached the opposite bank in safety. They 
AV'cre noAV on hostile ground, Avhere it required caution in 
clearing the belt of shrubs that grcAv along the bank, and 
extended half a mile in breadth, for here an ambush miglit 
have been effectually concealed. T'his passed, tliey Avere 
in tlie open country, and after riding over the plain tliey 
began to ascend the first Ioav hills, the offshoots of the 
chain. 

As they rode along the ground Avas scanned in search of 
trails, by AA'hich they might learn if any bands Avere in the 
neighbourhood. Such signs should ncA’^er be overlooked by 
travellers among these Avild tribes; they are like finger-posts 
pointing in the direction of danger, and by carefully observ- 
ing them it may be avoided. On the other hand, a trail as 
often guides the plunderer to Ids victim, and thus a man is 
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constantly compelled to make good use of three of his organs 
here, — brain, eyes, and ears. 

The route Avas in a south-westerly direction, Avhich led 
them over a fine hilly country, almost destitute of Avood 
except in some of the iiarvoAv mountain valleys and 
deej) ravines. The sun had long passed the meridian, the 
horses laid rested, and the travellers had taken their mid- 
day meal, but as yet they had seen nothing to indicate that 
man Avas in this vast region. This Avas a favourable cir- 
cumstance, and they hastened on\A'ard, intending to stop 
at a good encamping ground, aa’cII knoAvn to several of the 
party. 

IlaA'ing reached the summit of a high ridge, a magnificent 
scene burst upon their A'^icAV, lit up and tinged with a goldcai 
hue by the setting sun. A Kirghis, as I haA'c said, is a lover 
of nature, and not Avithout poetry in his soul. 

The scene before them AA’as one fitted to call fortli poetic 
feelings; they Averc standing on a rocky ridge, Avhenoe they 
looked down into a deep valley, clothed Avith luxui'iant 
vegetation. A large stream Avas meandci’ing through its 
centre, fringed AAdth tall cedars, picta trees, and undcrAA’ood, 
consisting of a \-ariety of floAvering shrubs. Ijehind these 
the riA'er AV'as partly hidden from their vicAV, but only to 
burst forth again, and receive the reflection from thcgloAving 
tints of CA'cning, that gave it the appearance of liquid gold 
shining between banks of emeralds. 

The opposite ridge far overtoppcnl that on Avhich they 
stood, Avdiile the sun AA'a,s lighting up its riv'cn crags, and 
casting long shadows of the deepest purple over its rocky 
masses. Beyond this Avere many other crests receding 
into a purple misty haze, till they Averc almost lost in blue 
ethereal vapour. And still more distant rose the majestic 
summits of the Mus-tau, Avrapt in their coverings of eternal 
snoAA', noAV gloAving Avith a rosy hue, like a pale pink 
flame flickering over their lit-up sides, rendered still more 
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beautiful by its strong contrast Avith the cold wintry tone of 
tliosc in shade. 

Leaving this spot they descended into the valley, and 
before reaching half way down, turned in a southerly 
directiorj; continuing their ride along the moiintain side 
to a point Avhere another deep and narrow valley opened 
towards the south-east. Having reached a shoulder of the 
mountain that descended abruptly down into the deep ravine, 
they were suddenly brought to a stand by two objects. One, 
a great muss of rock, that completely barred their path ; the 
other, which they regarded with no little apprehension, was 
a column of smoke curling up in the vsdley .at about two 
miles distant. From their present position they coidd not 
observe the tires whence the smoke arose. Hut the sight of 
the vapour caused them instantly to dismount and le.ad their 
horses under the shelter of the rock, fearing they might be 
discovered. 

Two advanced on foot to reconnoitre, creeping cautiously 
round the base of the rocks, and then oinvard among some 
fallen masses, that completely screened them. At length 
they reached a point, about half a mile from the encamp- 
ment, and two thous.and feet above it. From their elevated 
position they looked doAvn into the valley, unseen by those 
beloAV, .and beheld three large lires blazing. A considerable 
number of men Avere sitting around each, and many others 
Averc engaged piqueting the horses. This sc(ine they under- 
stood at a glance ; here Avas a band of more than oiie hundred 
men going out on a baranta, — aljOA'e ten times their number, 
and in the act of encamping on the very place on AAdiich 
Souk intended to sleep. Had they reached this spot an 
hour earlier, their fate AA'ould haA'C been sealed : for cA'ery 
man Avould ha\'e been either killed or captured. 

The Iavo scouts had not been long in theU’ obserA'atory 
Avhen they suav three men riding tOAvards the camp .‘it a 
gallop, having come up the valley in their direction. It Avas 
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(ivident that these people had seen Souk and his men, and 
were com*eying the news to their chief; beside Avhich, it 
was not improbable that an advanced party of them ivas 
encamped lower down in the valley. The approaching 
horsemen were watched 'with much anxiety: they soon 
reached the fires, when by their gestures, atid pointing to- 
Avards the high cliifs. Souk’s men kncAV that they had been 
discovered. In a fcAV minutes scveival groups assembled 
around the riders, no doubt to learn the news, and presently 
Avere engaged saddling their horses, us if they had been 
ordered to reconnoitre. 

There Avas no time to lose, and the scouts left their 
hiding-place to hasten to their companions, and inform 
them of Avhat they had seen. The intelligence proved that 
their position avus somcAvhat dangerous, as their enemies 
greatly outnumbered them. A council Avas held to decide 
AV'hat Avas to be done. Souk asked his friends if any of them 
Avishod to abandon the journey, and if so, ho recommended 
them do it at once, AA'hile the route Avas open. All exclaimed 
“ No,” and assured him that they Avere ready to go into the 
marauders’ c.amp if ho Avould lead them. 

He then told them that they had to deal Avith a dan- 
gerous and cunning enemy, Avho knoAv every pass and route 
in the mountains, Avhile only one route Avas knoAvn to him. 
NotAvithstanding this, he said that he was determined to 
proceed at all risks, and felt quite sure that by caution, and 
the superior speed of their horses, he could baffle their pur- 
suit. He advised a return down the valley for about tAvo 
miles, then to cross the ridge and descend into another, 
running more to the south-east, as this Avould lead them to 
the only pass by which he kncAV they could ascend to the 
upper lands. 

Without waiting to discover the intentions of the ma- 
rauders, they started back at a brisk pace, hoping to cross the 
ridge, and reach the valley before night closed in. The 
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ascent was abrupt, although not difficult, but bcfoi’c they 
attained the summit the dusky shades of evening filled, the 
deep hollow in which their enemies were encamped. On 
looking back no living objects were visible beneath, although 
it was possible they might be seen from below, as the crest 
was still glowing with the last rays of departing day. 
Pushing onwards they crossed the I'idgc, and descended into 
the gloom, which rcndewsl their progress slow; but the 
coming darkness had one advantage — it would prevent their 
trail being discovered till moniirjg. 

Fortunately, Kirghis horses arc safe animals when des- 
cending a mountain, even in the dark, as I have often 
proved; but it is necessary to place implicit confidence in 
them, to throw the reins on their necks, and give them their 
own time. They appear to snuff danger before they reach 
it, and turn aAva}\ On this side of the mountain, however, 
there Avcrc no precipices to avoid, but they had another 
danger. Tigers have their dens among the rocks. 

On a former journey through this valley one of Souk’s men 
had a narrow escape ; a tiger sprung upon one of his hoi'scs, 
and severely wounded the man, who, however, succeeded 
in releasing himself, by leaving the horse to the beast. 

Souk was the only person in the party who had any 
knoAvledge of this route, and after descending he led the 
way to the south, riding sharply on towards the gorge. In 
about an hour and a half they came to a small stream 
that flowed down the ravine; turning up its bank, they 
shortly reached the mouth of the pass, and here prepared 
to encamp. Bushes were speedily obtained, when a fire 
Avas kindled, that lighted up the base of the cliffs near 
them, while everything else was lost in darkness. Their 
liorscs were piqueted to feed near at hand, and soon the 
little party Avere seated at their evening meal; discussing 
their position. They had no fear of being surprised during 
the darkness, but knew that men Avould be on their trail 
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with the (lawn; consequently it behoved them to proceed 
Avith as little delay as possible. Two sentinels were placed, 
and urged to be vigilant on their Avatch, and the rest were 
soon sleeping soundly. 

The night passed Avithout any cause of alarm, and before 
day daAVTied they AA'erc in their saddles, being determined to 
get a good start before their trail coidd be discovered. In 
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these regions, where man hunts man, following his footsteps 
with the sagacity of a bloodhound, it requires a thorough 
knowledge of the country, great prudence, and no lack of 
courage to effect an escape from such pursuers, especially if 
the chase promises to be a long one. 


The robbers, by their intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, possess advantages they are not slow in turning to 
account. In this instance it was feared that men had been 
sent on during the night to give notice to their associates 
in the more elevated lands, that a prize was in the country. 
Thus the young chief might have to run the gauntlet against 
numerous bands of plunderers who would be watching for 
his approach. 

The travellers pursued their march at a rapid pace, fre- 
quently changing their horses to enable them to push on. 
The country over which they rode was highly interesting; 
rich valleys, extending between mountains, that rose up into 
bare and rugged crests ; beyond these several snow-capped 
summits were visible in the distance. But no tribes with 
their cattle were found, they being further to the south, at 
their summer pastures. During this day’s ride they crossed 
.several mountain ridges, but no men were seen following on 
their trail. 

After a long ride they stopped for the night in tlie 
entrance of a great ravine, through which lay their onward 
route for the morrow. Before lying down to rest every 
l^rccaution was taken against surprise. 

All was quiet in the camp, the guard had been several 
times changed, and their companions slept on in security. 
About two hours before daybreak several of the horses 
gave an alarm that caused the sentinels to rouse up the 
men instantly. From this circumstance it was believed 
that other horses were in the neighbourhood, and every 
one thought that the robbers were coming; but it was still 
exceedingly dark, and the high cliffs added to the thick 
gloom that rendered objects invisible beyond the glare of 
the camp fire. Though all were certain that it Avas not 
a false alarm, as nothing more was heard, they turned doAvn 
and slept. 

Soon after daybreak, while the horses Avere being saddled. 
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two Kirghis walked out of the ravine, returning a short 
distance on their old track, in the hope of discovering the 
cause of the alarm ; but they found notliing indicating that 
either man or beast had been there. Presently all were in 
their saddles and rode away, wondering what had disturbed 
the animals. 

It was a magnificent morning when they left their camp, 
the sunbeams Avere ti])ping the tops of the lofty crags Avith 
golden light; but it AA^ould be long ere his slanting rays 
penetrated to the bottom of the rocky gorge, Avhich Avas 
still euA'clopcd in deep grey shade, making the jdaee look 
cold and gloomy. Here and there huge blocks Avere strcAvn 
OA'er the bottom of the pass, that had fallen from the granite 
clifls aboA'e. Both summer sun and Avinter frost had aided 
in hurling these rocks froni their lofty lieds, aiid in some 
])laces they Avere piled up into mighty heaps, reaching quite 
across the gorge. 

Alx)ut 300 yards from the camp they came upon one 
of these confused masses, over AA’hich they found it exceed- 
ingly dillicidt to lead their steeds. The first man Avho 
])assed discov’^cred the footprints of horses. When the 
young Sultan and the others joined him, he pointed to 
the numerous footmarks : several men instantly dismounted 
to examine them, and quickly ascertained that tAVO horses 
had been piqueted at this place, and that they had not 
left the spot more than two hours. The cause of tlie 
alann Avas noAV evident; the men had AA’alked doAvn the 
gorge, approaching near enough to see Avhat Avas passing 
at the encampment, but, finding the sentinels on the alert, 
had returned. 

Could it be possible that a party had already reached 
the pass and Averc waiting for them higher up, or were these 
tAVO men scouts sent to folloAV on their trail? Having con- 
sidered the matter for a few minutes with some anxiety, 
the party inclined to the hist supposition; nevertheless, it 
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was deemed necessary to proceed with caution. Souk now 
ordered the spare horses to be strung together and to be led 
by one man, leaving the others at liberty to use their 
weapons in case of need. 

He also resolved to push forward through the pass at all 
risk, and without delay, knowing that tliere were fine open 
valleys beyond, that would afford a mucli better chance 
of escape than their present resting-place. To })revent a 
surprise, one man rode on about fifty yards in advance, and 
others observed tbc tmil. After proceeding about two 
miles, they reached a point where the gorge made a turn 
to the south-Avest. Having passed the jutting angle about 
200 yards, the man in advance reined in his liorse, and 
signalled to his companions, Avho rode rapidly up. They 
had scarcely reached him Avhen three men rode into tbc 
gorge, about fifty paces from them, and both parties Avere 
surprised. The new comers gave a signal to others, when 
Souk and his men heard the clatter of hoofs among the 
rocks above, that led them to suppose another group was 
descending a steep ravine. 

The young Sultan saw in an instant there was not a 
moment to lose ; he gave the AA^ord “ charge ! ” and dashed on 
at the three horsemen before him. Before he reached them 
a fourth sprung out into the pass, calling him to surrender; 
but as Souk’s steed rushed on, the battle-axe Avas SAAUing 
with terrible force, and Avith unerring aim it fell on the 
head of the man Avho attempted to oppose him, causing 
instant death, and inflicting a severe Avound on the neck 
of the steed, which plunged forward and fell. Tavo of the 
man’s associates fell by the axes of Souk’s folloAvers, but 
the fourth leaped his horse into a narroAv raA'inc, doAvn 
which a numerous body noAV appeared descending, uttering 
shouts of vengeance on seeing their leader and comrades 
fall; but they were too high up in the chasm to afford assist- 
ance to their friends. 
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Souk ordered tlie spare horses to be separated; the 
thongs were slipped in a few moments, and three men 
dashed off with the steeds up the gorge, the others following 
elose at their lieels. Before any number of the banditti 
had reaehed the gorge. Souk and his friends were several 
hundred yards from the ravine; but soon a terrible shout 
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was set up, and a large body followed in full chase. The 
rough and stony pass rendered galloping dangerous, and 
rt'tarded the pace of t he pursued ; still the latter maintained 
their distance — the young Sultan and one of his most daring 
companions bringing up the rear, and occasionally glanc- 




ing back at their eneiriios. After riding about an hour, 
they eiTiorged from the gorge on to a high plateau. During 
the lust half mile they had gained in the race, and having 
cleared the pass. Souk ordered his people to dismount and 
change their horses. This was cpiickly done, arid when 
their pursuers had reached witliin fifty yards, they sprung 
into their saddles and scoured over the plain. Tlie latter, 
finding that they lost ground on the plateau, in about half 
an hour gave up the chase. 

In an ojicn country like this no ambush ccaild l)e formed 
to take them by surprise, and with their licet steeds they 
felt safe even if ten times their number were in pursuit. 
Tins plateau was knoAvn by some of the Sidtan’s men, wlio 
also were acquainted Avith a route to the eastward, leading 
through a series of A’aHeys, by following Ayhieh they might 
reach Djan-ghir Khan’s summer pastures in three days. 

T'o the south-west, at the distance of a Icav miles, tliickly- 
wooded niounhiin slopes rose about 2,000 feet ; and beA'onJ 
these Avere rugged crests appearing far above the line of 
vegetation. To the east and north the chains avcix* somcAAdiat 
loAver, blit not less savage in character; and the pcMxple 
inhabiting some of these A’^alleys partake of the Avihl nature 
of their country. The j)lace oaxt Avhieh the men Avere uoav 
riding Avas one vast solitude, unbroken by any living 
sound except the scream of the eagle as he soared aloft. 
Two jnonths later and these A^alleys, Avith their luxuriant 
pastures, would be covered with herds of camels, horses, and 
oxen, Avith vast flocks of sheep, and Avith the aouls of the 
tribes scattered over their surface in cA’cry direction. They, 
however, made a long day’s ride, Avithout cither a sight 
or sign of man, and encamped on the AA'Ooded bank of 
a little rivulet, AV'here they passed the night in perfect 
security. 

It Avas not, lioAvevcr, until the evening of the seventh 
day after leavitig his father’s aoul, that the young Sultan 



was greeted by the fatlier of his bride, who received him 
with a most cordial welcome. It is not my intention to 
describe the meeting of the young lovers, or tell of the 
tender scenes that passed between them during the short 
time the young chief remained at the aoul. 

Souk found the Khan in one of the upper valleys of the 
Mus-tau — a most lovely and romantic spot. It would be 
difficult to discover one more attractive, as summer vegeta- 
tion was in its prime. The valley was about fifteen miles 
in length, and four or five in breadth, apparently surrounded 
by lofty mountains, some of whose summits pierced far into 
the region of eternal snow, where sj)arkling glaciers are 
seen, and the thundering avalanche heard as it rushes down 
into the valley, shaking the mountains with its mighty 
crash, and forming a chaos of ice, rocks,, and snow, terrible 
in effect. 

Not far from these ruins of the mouiitains the ground 
was covered with ricli pastures, and flowers of almost every 
hue were intermingled and blooming in tropical luxuriance, 
forming a carpet of unsurpassable beauty. On the mountain 
sides thousands of horses were grazing, while camels and 
oxen were feeding along their base. Sheep and goats wore 
seen browsing high up in the mountains ; the goats Avere 
scaling the loftiest crags in search of the short and velvety 
herbage found near the summits. 

Several aouls Avere dotted over the valley, and Kirghis 
in their gay and various-coloured costumes Avere galloping 
to and fro, Avhile groups of saddle horses were seen piqueted 
near the yourts. Here was the temporary home of an 
Asiatic chief, surrounded by his followers and his living 
property. This is a summer phase in nomade life. 

In front of one of the yourts a number of men were 
seated in a circle on the turf, quietly surveying the scene 
around them, and quaffing their favourite beverage, koumis. 
These Avere Djan-ghir Khan and his followers, Avho now 



appeared in pastoral and pacific guise. They, howevoj', 
Avere unscrupulous men, whose ideas on right are governed 
by those of might. They deem slaughter no crime, and 
j)lunder obtained by prowess an honourable acquisition. 

The young Sultan had gained the esteem of Djan-ghir 
Khan by j^roAvess and successful barantas, and his account 
of his encounter and defeat of the robbers in the pass 
raised him greatly in his favour. 

During this visit Souk became still more captivated by 
the beauty and courage of Ai-Khanym. She luul taken a 
part in some of their sports, and proved lierself a perfect 
horscAvoman, easily managing the most fiery steed in her 
father’s stud. She could Avield the lance, and her richly-de* 
corated battle-axe Avould have proved no toy in tvny en- 
counter. She carried the haAvk on her Avrist, and folloAvcd 
recklessly in the chase. Such arc the accomplishments of 
some of these daughters of the steppe. 

At the end of a Aveek the young Sultan and his friends 
left the aoul of the Khan on their hotncAvard journey, and 
by his advice they returned by a route far to the eastAA'ard 
of that Avhich had nearly proved fatal to them. This Avas 
sorncAvliat longer, but OATr a most interesting region, and 
gave them a ride of nine days. As the Khan anticipated, 
no gr('at dangers beset their path, and they reached home 
Avithout any particular adventure. 

Summer and autumn had passed, and young Souk had 
again visited his intended bi'ide. SnoAV had covered the 
upper A^alleys, and extended far doAvn the loAA'er mountains, 
and a severe frost had driven both families to their Avinter 
pastures, only a three days’ jouraey from each other, Sultan 
Timour determined to avail himself of this opportunity, and 
make the final arrangements Avith the Khan, more especially 
as Ids sonAvas constantly urging him to haA’^e.the maiTiage 
completed,. 

The time had noAV unwed Avhen the Sultan must pay 
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tlio kalym, and great tact was required to bring this part of 
the business to an amicable conclusion. He selected his 
Alulla and two chiefs to arrange the amount with the Khan, 
at the same time limiting them to a very moderate sum. 
I'hey Avei'e accompanied by young Souk Avitli several of his 
followers, and after a rough and stormy ride reached the 
aoul of Djan-ghir IHian. 

Ijikc all diplomatists, these people move slowly in their 
arrangements. Hours, nay days, are sometimes spent in 
conversing on indifferent subjects, Avithout once alluding to 
the matter that has called them together. This case was 
jio exception, and several days were spent with the Khan 
befoi’e the Alulla announced his mission to the family con- 
clave. Djan-ghir had called his Alulla to his aid along with 
two of his chiefs ; some members of his family and the young 
Sultan were also present. 

Sultan Timour’s Alulla opened the confei’ence by a speech, 
in which he expatiate<l on the distinguished ancestors and 
noble descent of the Sultaii, his power and sovereignty over 
the tribes constituting the Great Horde, and liis prowess 
in battle; adding, that the son was worthy of the sire, pos- 
sessing great prudence as a leader, undaunted courage as a 
Avarrior, and all other gifts that qualified him for the high 
position of the chief of the Great Horde. He concluded a 
long oration by demanding of the Khan the fulfilment of his 
})romise to give his daughter to young Souk, and requested 
him to state the amount of the kalym. 

The chiefs folloAved, reiterating the AluUa’s request, and 
extolling the high positions of both the Sultan and his son. 
To give more Aveight to their arguments, they stated that 
several of the most distinguished Sultans in the Great and 
Middle Hordes had made overtures to Sultan Timour, beinsr 
anxious to form a matrimonial alliance with his family and 
its poAverful chief. They finished their laudatory speeches by 
expressing a hope that the Khan Avould bear in mind, Avhen 
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deciding on the kalyin, tlic honour that his daiigiiter would 
attain Avhen she became the Avife of the chief at the head of 
the Great IToi’de. The conference Avas then adjourned till 
the folloAA'ing day, to giA’^e the Khan and his advisers an 
opportunity for consideration. • 

Next morning the Khan, his Mulla, and several chiefs, 
assembled in a yourt placed apart from the aoul, sending a 
messenger to invite Sultan Timour’s friends to join them in 
the council. They shortly repaired to the yourt, and seated 
themselves in front of the Khan. lie opened the proceedings 
by expressing his satisfaction at the proposed union betAveen 
the distinguished family of the Sultan and his OAvn, but 
regretted that his friend Avas not present to take a part in 
the arrangements, sidding, “ as he is not here, neither must I 
remain. I have therefore intrusted the Mulla and my chiefs 
A\dth tlic arrangement, and they l)ave full power to settle it.” 
He then retired from the yourt. 

After the Khan’s departure his Mulla commenced an 
address, sitting in the usual position, cross-legged on the 
ground. He expressed his great admiration for so renoAvned 
a chief as Sultan Tiniour, referred in appropriate terms to liis 
Avealth and poAver, as Avell as to his sagacity and courage. He 
also bore testimony to the prudence and Anlourof the young 
Sultan, Avhom he styled “ the brave son of a great fatlicr.” 

He then spoke of the AAnrlike deeds of the Khan in terms 
of high panegyric, and intimated that an alliance of tAvo 
such poAA'crful chiefs might bring all the regions into subjec- 
tion. The Mulla next touched on the beauty and accom- 
{)liahments of Ai-Khanjun, asserting that she Avas a bride 
Avorthy of the gi’eat conejueror, and that in giving her in 
marriage to the young Sultan, her father AAns parting Avitli 
an inestimable jcAvel. He assured the other party that her 
hand had already been sought by the Khan of lladakshan, 
and that several other great families had desired the alliiince, 
but that these offers had been rejected b}' the Klian, that 
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she might be united to the son of his friend. Lastly, he 
said that the kal^un demanded was 200 camels, 3,000 
horses, 5,000 oxen, and 10,000 sheep. 

Other chiefs addressed the assembly, one and all expa- 
tiating on the beauty of Ai-Khanyni, and intimating that 
the Khan showed his desire for the union of the families by 
his generosity in the amount of the kalym. And more 
especially so, as another suitor of great distinction had 
already offered double the price named. They therefore 
hoped that the generous friendship displayed by the Khan 
would be fully appreciated by the Sultan, and the marriage 
secure a lasting peace between the tribes. 

The amount named for the kalym startled the friends of 
Sultan Timour, their instructions being for about one third, 
to ofler wliich, however, would now have been an insult. 
Thus ended the conference. 

Tlie following day the Mulla, the chiefs with young 
Souk and his attendants, prepared to return after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to induce the Khan to reduce his demand. 
When all were assembled to take leave of the Khan, he 
gave the Mulla some valuable presents for Sultan Timour, 
and saying “aman-bid,” they departed. Young Souk had 
painful forebodings, and left the aoul with a heavy heart; 
but he had pledged his honour to retuim to his fair mistress 
before his tribe left their winter pastures. 

The journey homeward was a rapid one; being bearers 
of evil tidings, they carried them quickly, though they 
felt assured that the news would put their chief into a fit 
of anger. On reaching the aoul they gave an account of 
their mission. On hearing the amount of the kalym the 
Sultan broke out into a great rage, saying that such a 
demand was an insult to his family and the Great Horde, 
for which he would be avenged. After a time the first out- 
burst of his passion subsided, ending, however, in a deter- 
mination not to pay Avhat had been demanded. Still he 
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deemed it prudent to avoid an open rupture with the wily 
Khan, hoping that circumstances might arise which would 
enable him to have his revenge. 

Many secret councils were held between the Sultan and 
his chiefs, and numerous plans of vengeance were suggested. 
Some advised a junction with the robber tribes of the 
mountains, and then to make a great baranta upon Djan-ghir 
Khan during the winter and carry off his daughter. Others 
were more prudent, believing that he had friends among the 
bandits who would give him notice, when it was probable 
he would be able to bring the whole force upon the Great 
Horde, and the tribes might suffer severely. 

Time passed. The winter was nearly over, stUl the grass 
was crisped with hoar frost, making it sparkle in the morning 
sun as if powdered with brilliants, while in some of the 
warm and sheltered nooks white and purple crocuses were 
springing into bloom. This was the signal for the departure 
of young Souk on a visit to his intended bride. He selected 
three of his companions to accompany him ; but bel’orc leaving 
the aoul his father gave him a present and a message for 
the Khan, saying that he ivould visit him in the summer. 

It was a splendid morning when the young men started 
on their mountain journey, and the rays of the sun soon 
began to tell on the snows in the upper regions. ThiSi 
Avas apparent from the numerous small, waterfalls that 
came leaping from the lofty precipices near them, fre> 
quently covering them with misty spray. When they had 
proceeded for several hours, and ascended to the higher 
valleys, the sun had passed his meridian, and every little 
rill was becoming a torrent, rushing along with fearful 
rapidity. Streams which a few hours before they could 
have crossed Avithout the water reaching to the knees of 
their steeds, were now from six to ten feet deep, rolling 
on with a deafening roar, tearing huge rocks from their 
beds, and tumbling them onAvard with a kind of muffled 
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reports, like a battery fired under water. One of these 
torrents brought the little party to a stand two hours before 
sunset. A ride through such a region is attended with 
many hardships and some dangers, nor was it till the evening 
of the third day that they reached the aoul of the Khan. 

Souk was received by its chief most cordially ; but on 
his first interview with Ai-Khanym she intimated treachery, 
teUing him that the Khan of Badakshan had sent seversil of 
his chiefs on a visit to her father, and that arrangements had 
already been made for her marriage with the Khan, w^hich was 
to take place when they went to their summer pastures. 
She also warned Souk to tell this to no one, or appear to have 
the least suspicion, assuring him that she would fly to the 
mountains and perish amidst their eternal snows sooner 
than become the wife of another. Her lover was satisfied, 
and determined to rescue her. Having given her this 
assurance, he departed, after spending a few days, and on 
fakingloave of the Khan announced his intention of visiting 
liim at the Mus-tau. 

During Souk’s journey homeward ho had time to reflect 
on his position, which gave him no little anxiety, but he 
dared not show it to his com2)anions. He knew, if the cir- 
cumstance iKJcame known to his father and the chiefs, some 
Plan of vengeance would be adopted, and then all his ho])cs 
would be destro.yed. That Ai-Khanym would ]^i’Ove true 
he had no doubt, and he determined to carry her ofl’ un- 
aided ; but how this was to be accomplished he could not 
imagine. 

Many and anxious were his forebodings during tluj 
dreary months of winter, but this season was his security. 
To travel in the mountains before IMay was utterly im- 
j)ossible, so that Ai-Khanym was as safe as if shut up 
in a fortress. Long before the snow began to melt on the 
plains his plan was formed. 

The few dreary mouths of winter apj)eared to him five 
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times their usual length, but in this region he was greatly 
favoured, as spring commences early ; indeed, I have seen 
the ground covered with a carpet of flowers before the 
middle of February. When the snow had disappeared on 
the plains, young Souk determined to attempt a journey 
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over the mountains, accompanied by only one companion. 
On his next visit to the Khan he wished to avoid suspicion ; 
and did not risk his favourite steed, knowing the ride would 
be both difficult and dangerous to man and horse. 
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Some of tlio mountain toi*n;nts forced them to ride far 
out of tlieii' route, and in two instunccs they were in great 
])eril of being carried away b}' tlic flood. Kotwithstanding 
they reaehe<l the aoul of Djaii-gliir on the fourth day, and 
found him still at his Avinter quarters. 

lie Avus greatly astonished to see his guest, believing the 
mountains impossible to cross at this season. Souk Avas 
received Avith c\'ery mark of friendship, the Khan even in- 
quiring Avlicn the Sultan intended meeting him to conq)lete 
the f)reliminarics of the marriage. Souk said that his father 
proposed deferring his journey till the end of Jlay, aa Iicu he 
Avould A’isit the Khan at his pastures; but messengers aa'ouUI 
be sent on to announce his arrangements. 

As Djan-ghir and his tribes intended moving to another 
A'alley in a couple of <lays, the young Sultan’s stay Avas 
cut short. Still he found an op[>ortunify of communicating 
his plans to the Khan’s daughter, and prc'pared her for his 
next AMsit. She eommuuieated to him that eA'erything had 
Ikcu settled for ht;r man iage Avith the Khan of Madakslian; 
that the kalym Avould be brought by his chiels to her 
father’s summer j)asturcs in the Mus-tau, and that she was 
to return Avitli them to his encampment. 

When the Khan broke up his aoul to proceed to other 
pastures, Souk started on his homoAvtird journey, ’fliree 
months had yet to pass before he could make an eflbrt 
to carry off Ai-Khanym, for he Ax^as fully convinced that it 
Avould be madness to make tlie attempt before the lii*st Aveek 
in June, as tlic mountain torrents and the siioav in the 
passes might retard or oven stop their progress, an<l thus 
the sp(‘ed of their fleet horses Avoidd be of no avail. 

Souk had Avatched the spring glide on, and the summer 
appi'oach ; he hud seen the snoAV melt on the loAVcr moun- 
tains, AA'hilc the serrated crests of a still higher cliain Averc 
protruding their dark masses through tlie Avintry covering, 
and each clear sunny day Avas dissolving the Avhite patches 
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on their rocky heights. Those Averc indiciitions that 
told him the pusses would soon be free. May had arrived, 
bringing glorious Aveather, and this Avas highly favourable to 
his project. 

As the days rolled on his anxiety increa.sed. lie trained 
his steed for the task he Avas about to undertake. He 
had not bi’catlicd his intentions to his most intimate 
friends, fearing, if it became knoAvn to his father and the 
chiefs, they Avould adopt severe measures and frustrate his 
plans. In order to allay suspicion ho announced his inten- 
tion of spending tAVO or three Aveeks Avith some friends near 
the Hi, to join in a hunting expedition after Avild horses, 
Avhich at this season are found in great herds m'ar tin- foot 
of the mountains beyond tliat riA'er. 

This animal is not lik(^ the wild horse of South America, 
Avhich undoubtedly sprung from tliose taken into the coin) try 
by the Spaniards. He is of a di.stinct race from the Asiatic 
lior.se, veiy small (not so large as an a.ss), beautiful in form, 
having a small head and short ear.s,and va rying in colour from 
black, bay, grey, and Avhite, the latter being the most rare. 
He is called “muss” by the Kirghis. His sense of smell 
is very acute, Avhich renders him most dillicult to approach. 
He is exceedingly fleet, and fcAv horses can run him doAvn. 

I will describe the mode of hunting him : — A great number 
of Kirghis assemble, and Avhen the scouts Iuia^'c found the 
herd, the horsemen form an extended line at a considei’able 
distance toAvards the steppe. When so much has liccn 
accomplished they gradually ride up, forcing the herd 
toAvards a pass in the mountains. As they approach near to 
the. ravine the hunters draAA- closer, forming a crescent, and 
proceed Avith extreme caution till the stallions enter the pass. 
^N^hile this has been going on, another iiaidy of hunters have 
made their way into the pass, taking their stand in the nar- 
roAvest part, and Availing till the herd appears. llaAong 
signalled to the hunters on the plain that the pass is secured, 
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the whole body close up and the poor animals arc in a trap. 
They are now driven onward till stopped by the hunters 
above, when the work of slaughter begins, and vast numbers 
of these beautiful creatures are killed by their battle-axes. 
The Kirghis consider their flesh the greatest delicacy the 
steppe affords. 

Joining in this hunting expedition woxild not take Souk 
far out of his route ; he therefore started, taking two horses, 
ridinjT one and leading his own to sate him for his mountain 
gallop. The mountain streams were forded with ease, and 
he found the snow lying in small patches in some of the 
passes. The aoul of his friends Avas reached on the second 
day. Having spent two days there, he started with his 
two steeds for the pastures of Djan-ghir Khan. lie kncAV 
the region in which the tribes were feeding their herds, 
but not the exact locality. As they never remain more 
than eight or ten days on the same spot, it is often no 
easy matter to find them on such vast spaces. The Khan 
had stated to young Souk on his last visit that the Sultan 
would find him in some of the upper valleys of the Terric-sou 
until the end of ilay, but that after that time he should be 
far to the south-west, in the Mus-tau. And this was all the 
information on which he could rely. 
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A Kiuonis KU)I*KMKNT. 

The young Sultan pursued his lonely way, intending to 
strike upon the Terrie-sou far up towards its source, where 
he felt sure Al-Khanym was anxiousxy watching for his 
arrival. A solitary ride over such a region would have 
terrors for most people, especially I'hiropeans. Even 
Ivirghis seldom make such journc3^s alone, the risk h^' flood 
and mountain being too great. Tigers are often found here, 
and bauds of marauders arc always hovering about in the 
neighbourliood of the encampments. 

To avoid falling in with any of these. Souk followed a 
route to the eastward of the region in which the tribes had 
pastured their herds. Two days passed over, and no living 
being Avas seen ; on the third he came upon ttails, but they 
were several Avecks old, and four days and nights passed 
Avithout any adventure Avorth recording. 

About tAvo in the afternoon of the fifth <lay, ho crossed 
a high ridge whence he had a aucav into the valhij' of the 
Terric-sou, but neither aoul nor cattle Avas visible. He 
passed on toAV'ards the river, and soon found traces of the 
herds; continuing his ride, he came to the place of their 
encampment, Avhen he perceived that it Inid been long de- 
serted. He was noAV fearful that he should not find them 
at their next resting-place, and fhis induced him to hasten 
onAvard. As he proceeded up the valley he had no difficulty 
in tracing out their route, and a little after dusk piqueted 
his horses and spread his saddle cloth for the night on one 
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of their encamping grounds. The following morning he 
started early, and continued his journey up the valley. At 
length, after a long ride, he arrived at a part where another 
narrow rocky valley opened to the westward, and here there 
was also a Kirghis trail. 

Black clouds had long been rolling up behind some high 
snowy peaks to the south-west, and he perceived that a 
storm was gathering. The sun Avas setting when he came 
upon this spot, and now a great difficulty arose as to which 
trail would lead him to the Khan. This could not be solved 
in the dark, nor was it possible for him to proceed further 
that day. 

While occupied examining the trails, and speculating 
on the route, he had not observed the storm advancing to- 
wards him ; but a roll of distant thunder caught his ear, and 
then he saw that the high peaks Averc enveloped in a black 
mass of surging vapour, from Avhich fiery shafts Averc darting 
in thick streams, and the thunder became louder at intervals 
of a feAV minutes. The Terric-sou Avas rushing over its 
, rocky bed Avith a great noise at about a mile distant, but 
this AA’-as soon lost in other sounds. 

A little brook ran through the middle of the narroAV 
valley, its banks coA’ered Avith thick bushes and a few stunted 
trees ; these, hoAvcA’er, could afford him no cover. lie turned 
hastily toAvards the precipices, hoping to find a nook which 
Avould shelter both himself and his steeds. Having arrived 
at some deep recesses, no time Avas lost in securing his 
horses under their projections; but this was scarcely accom- 
plished when the belloAving thunder and the big drops told 
him the AA^arring elements Avere near; Avhile a sable pall was 
rapidly spreading over the valley, rendering all objects 
indistinct except when lit up by the electric flash. 

Another sound was heard approaching, like the roaring 
of the sea Avhen its mighty billows are breaking on a rocky 
shore. Louder and louder it became, till the fearful hurri- 
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cane swept down the valley, tearing up trees and buslujs, 
and scattering them like chaff. Then came rain, not in 
drops but in streams, while the red lightning shot forth in- 
cessantly. The thunder now became one continued roar, 
causing the hoi’ses to crouch and tremble, as one explosion 
after another rent the clouds asunder and shook the solid 
rocks. 

Suddenly tlic rain changed into hail, cutting down the 
herbage, and quickly changing a summer landscape into a 
wintry one. These are terrific phenomena, but Avdien 
witnessed by a solitaiy traveller in such a region they have 
(us T can vouch) a most aj)palling effi'ct. In about an hour 
the fearful storm had passed, leaving a serene and calm twi- 
light, Avith a chilling temperature, while the rippling brook 
had bect)me a torrent, that rushed forward with great force, 
'fhe flood rendered it quite impossible to obtain fuel, and 
the traveller went sup])erlcss to his stony couch. 

IJefore the grey dawn began to streak the eastern sky 
the luu'ses Avere piqueted to feed, and Souk Avas preparing 
for his dei)arturc. The difficulty Avhich beset him before 
the storm had not been remoA’'ed, but after due consideration 
he decided on folloAving the trail leading to the Avestward. 
II aving ridden through the narroAv Avinding A'ldley for several 
hours, he reached a part Avhere it ojicned into another of 
considerable extent, Avith high mountains to the south, and 
a loAATi* chain to the north. Nature had distinctly marked 
out his route, and he continued his ride Avestward to the 
upper ])art of a valley, that ended in a granite region. This 
AA’^as pictures(pie and beautiful, uniting savage grandeur Avith 
luxuriant vegetation. He pushed on his way through a 
labyrinth of stupendous objects, — isolated masses of granite 
farmed into most fantastic shapes. Advancing ouAvard, the 
precipices became more lofty and rugged .as the pass nar- 
roAved, and its bed rose rapidly. This led him to a moun- 
tain slope, whence he saAV the sun sink beloiv the horizon, 
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compelling him to seek a resting-place and pastures for his 
steeds. Darkness quickly following as usual, he was once 
more shrouded in gloom. 

The night, however, passed without either man or animal 
being disturbed, and when morning came he e!xamincd more 
closely his position. He was now on a high mountain plain, 
extending to the base of a very lofty ridge running far to 
the south-east, some seven or eight miles distant. After 
leaving his night quarters he had not gone far when he 
discovered that the herds had pastured on this spot. A new 
difficulty now beset him. Here was a vast space not less 
than seven miles broad and twenty-five in length, over which 
the herds had grazed, leaving tracks in all directions. He 
scanned the country around him, but neither man, animal, 
nor landmark was visible to guide him to the tribes. Which 
ever way he turned a vast solitude was before him, while 
the characters stamped on the plain were so numerous, 
crossing each other to all points of the compass, that they 
only added to his perplexity. 

He knew the Kirghis would be engaged in their domestic 
duties, and he gazed anxiously over the plain in the hope of 
seeing smoke rise from some of the aouls ; but without suc- 
cess. The young Kirghis felt a painful sensation, and 
pushed his horses into a gallop, riding westward, and draw- 
ing nearer to the base of the mountain. Having gone on 
for a considerable distance in that direction, he reached 
an elevation that gave him a view far over the plain ; but 
neither Kirghis, their dwellings, nor their cattle were visible. 
His only chance was to proceed quickly, onward, and two 
more hours were nearly passed when he reached the edge of 
a great depression. 

Beneath him aouls and herds lay scattered over the 
valley. The sight caused him to push forward at a rapid 
pace, and he speedily came up to several herdsmen ; they 
recognised him, and one offered to guide him to the Khan. 
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TIic man turned towards the south, loading tin; way up 
to the mountains. Souk now learned that tlie tribes had 
been encamped five days at the.se pastures, that the Khan 
left them only two days ago, and that all the aouls would 
move westward shortly. 

As they pi’oceedcd lie acquired mueh valuable infor- 
mation from his guidt*, who pointed out a short route to the 
Terric-sou. lly crossing the mountains to the north, one 
of the lower valleys of tliat river could be reached in less 
than two days; the only drawback to tlii.s route being the 
upper part of the jiass, which was so dillieult that few men 
would attempt it a second time. The young Sultan noted 
down in his memorv the sevi*ral points by which he could 
be guided in this direction. A great chasm was cleft in the 
ridge, forming a landmark that could not be mistaken, and 
this, his companion said, wa.s the pass by which he was 
to cross the chain. 

Having I'idden seven or eight miles they reached the crest 
of a low ridge, whence, they looked down upon the aoul of 
the Khan, standing in a lovely nook, sheltered from every 
blast save the south. As they descended, several men rode 
out to meet thi'm. They recognised the young Sultan, and 
told him the Khan was absent, and would not return for 
a few days ; but that Ai'-Khanym and her mother were in 
the aoul. In a few minutes-he was in their yoiirt, when he 
met with a most affectionate reception. 

Souk had arrived at a favourable moment, when several 
of the chiefs were absent, having been sent on a mission by 
the Khan ; but Ai-Khanym told him that her father would 
return the following evening, that the aoul would be moved 
to another valley in a few days, and that all the tribes were 
to assemble three weeks hence in one of the higher valleys 
of the Mus-tau, where the chiefs from the Khan of Badak- 
shan were to meet her father with the kalj.-m and to take 
her away. 
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The young Sultan tliought that, being unattended, 
neither the Khan nor any of his people would suspect his 
Intentions, and that thei’efore Al-Khanyin woultl be free from 
restraint. Me lost no time, however, in making his phuis 
known to her. After slie had heard them if was agreed tliat 
they should leave the aoul at daybreak on the morning when 
the tribes moved, as the herdsmcii would then be busy pre- 
paring for the march. This being settled, they had little 
more to arrange, excepting liow Ai-Khanym was to get 
possession of the Khan’s favourite steed, the Ih-etest in his 
stud. This animal was so highly ])rized by her father that 
he never pormitttd him to travel from one ])asturc to 
another except in his train. On these occasions Ai-Khanym 
ofte?! rode liim, and he wa.s always picpieted near the yonrt 
at night. 

Souk knew that his own horse was fnish for his ’work, and 
that if they could escape with the two, even with only an 
hour’s .start, no other horses in the Khan’s stud could come 
up with them. With most of the ])eople he was a favourite, 
indeed many of them looke<l upon him as b(.‘longing to 
the tribe. Some of the ehit^fs, however, were thoroughly 
accpiainted with the Khan’s plan.s, and knew that the time 
was not far distant when the two familie.s Avould be at deadly 
feud. 

The Khan returned at the appointed time, and received 
his young guest most kindly, inviting hiinto ac{;om]>an3' the 
tribe to their other pasture.s, that he tnight return home by 
a ditferent route. Dni'ing the three days’ visit the young 
couple went out hawking twice, once accompanied by the 
Khan, and once attended by his peoph;. The sedgy banks of 
a small lake a few miles distant from the aoul, had supplied 
abundance of game for their sport. The last evening of 
the stay of the tribes at the -pTesent p.astures had arrived, 
and the Khan had given instructions for the m.arch. Part 
of the people were to leave Avith the herds at daybreak. 
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the tiiid-diiy encairipnient, and wait there till tlie chief 
and the rest of the tribe joined them. He had also ordered 
the favourite steed to be saddled for his daughter ; thus all 
promised well. 

The hours of this night were passed in a state of great 
anxiety by the confederates, who were convinced that if 
their plan failed.it would be fatal to their hopes; the young 
lady, moreover, was fearful for her lover’s liberty, if not 
for his life. Souk was out before the morning dawned at- 
tending to his steed, which presently was saddled for the 
journey. Ai-Khanym now apjicared with her saddle and 
trap])ings; she handed them to a Kirghis, telling him to 
prepare her horse, while she brought out her favourite 
hawk. In a few minutes she returned fully equipped. 

The herdsmen were already driving oil’ their difi’erent 
charges; some were tending the camels and horses, others 
th(i oxen and shc(‘p, and. numbers of horsemen were galloping 
to and fro to force them into their I'ight position. AVhile 
this was going on, the maiden had mounted her steed ; a 
Kirghis then placed the hawk on her wrist, to whom she left 
a message for her father that she was going to the pastures 
by another I’oute, intending to fly her hawk on some of the 
small lakes. Souk- left his spare horse under the charge 
of one of the Khan’s attendants, to be taken forward Avith 
those accompanying the chief. 

Before the men had succeeded in getting the mass t)f 
animals fairly on their march, it Avas daylight, and Avhen tlie 
young couple left the aoul to follow in their rear, the sun 
was tipping the icy peaks of the Mus-taii. The progress of 
such vast herds keeps the herdsmen in constant motion, us 
some are frequently refractory, and lead the others from 
their route; the men had therefore little leisure for ob- 
servation. 

A bright sun A\'as flooding mountain and valley Avith his 
glorious light, Avhen the lovers reached some low hills about 
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two hours distant from the aoul. From these they had a 
view of a small lake in the valley to the north. Ai-Khanym 
told some of the herdsmen that she should try for game, 
and meet them farther up in the mountains. The herds 
moved slowly on their way as the young couple cast thei'r 
last look after them, and then turned towards the lake. 
Before they had reached half-way to its shores, both men 
and animals had disappeared beyond the hills. 

Fortune had favoured them greatly; they were now in 
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a valley four or five miles broad, but exposed to full view 
from the ridge on tlie south, immediately beneath Avhich, on 
the opposite side, was the aoul of the Khan, not more than 
four miles distant from them. Keining in their horses, 
they hK)ked around, but no one could be seen. Ai-Khanym 
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took the hood and shackles from her hawk, when he soared 
aloft and wheeled around in freedom, never to perch again 
on the hand that had so often caressed him. After watch- 
ing his flight for a few minutes she gave her steed his head, 
and in a gallop across the valley endeavoured to hide her 
painful feelings. 

Before reaching the northern summit their eyes were 
often turned in the direction of the aoul, but nothing was 
seen to indicate that their flight had been discovered. They 
hastened onward, and shortly- came upon the route by which 
Souk had travelled to the aoul. Now they must decide 
upon their course. Far to the north was seen the mighty 
cleft the Kirghis had pointed out to the young Sultan, 
and he told Ai-Khanym of its dangers, though he believed 
it to offer the surest means of escape. She knew the diffi- 
culties, and thought the risk too great to incur, because the 
])a.ss had proved so fatal to several of her father’s tribe that 
it had been abandoned. Only two summers ago, as she 
stated, seven of their pco|)le travelled that way, when three, 
Avith their horses, fell over a precipice and perished; the 
other four found it impossible to return and struggled 
onward, but only succeeded in taking two horses over, the 
others being killed in the pass. 

She then informed her lover that there Avas another route 
not far distant to the AvestAvard, by Avhich the tribes some- 
times passed, but it was unknoAvn to her. Souk gave up his 
intention, and determined to folloAS' his route to the Terric- 
sou; for doing this he entertained hopes that their flight 
would not bo discovered till evening, Avhen the Khan reached 
his pastures ; and as tlieir trail could not be folloAved in the 
night, they Avould have a start, of tAvelve hours in the chase. 

Their ride onward was rapid, without distressing their 
steeds, and it was about an hour past noon Avhen they rode 
into that, wonderful labyrinth of roeks through which Souk 
had passed He led the way to a spot Avhere there was 
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pasture; and Avatcr for their steeds; a spring sujiplied drink, 
and some slight nourishment they had carried with them, 
refreshment. 

They presently resumed their flight, and arrived where 
the young Sultan had slept. Here they supped, and sat 
conversing on their prospects till long after darkness had 
Avarned them it Avas time to sleep. 

Their morning meal required little preparation, and Avas 
soon dispatched. The hurricane had SAvept doAvn this A'alley 
Avith terrific force, uprooting the trees that fringed the river, 
and laying them prostrate in all directions. Their I'ide noAV 
Avas a long one, for darkness shrouded the A'alley before they 
stopped on the bank of the river, Avhere a pleasant sheltered 
spot AV'as found for their bivouac. 

On looking around the next iiKirning Souk recognised 
their position, and kncAV that it Avould take eight hours of 
rapid riding to reach the ])ath by Avhich he had descended to 
the Tc;rric-st)U. He feared that if Al Khanyrn AA'as right 
about the pass to the AvestAvard, the Khan’s people might 
reach it before them. I'his contingency caused them much 
anxiety; finally, he decided on seeking another route more to 
the eastAvard, in the hope of escaping any men that might 
have been sent to cut them otf in front, and trusting to the 
speed of their horses to keep far in advance of those in their 
rear. 

They fode doAAm the bank of the sti'eam, and its course 
being exceedingly rapid and over a rocky bed, they were 
obliged to ride seven or eight miles before they found a 
place to ford; even then it w<as not aecomplished without 
great risk. 

Souk scanned the rugged slopes Avith the practised eye 
of a mountaineer, and soon selected a path. Both steeds 
Avere accustomed to climbing, and the dread of capture gave 
their riders courage for any risk. The mountain they were 
going to scale Avas not more than 5,000 feet above the valley ; 
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loAver down it was considerably less, })ut their enemies Avero 
there. An hour’s ride brought them to tlie first acclivity — 
a grass}^ slope, rather steep, reaching to the base of some 
I’ugged rocks that formed a series of terraces rising several 
thousand feet. 

’I’lie first part they rode up Avith ease, but the rocky 
temices gave them much ti’ouble; for in some places it 
Avas like a gigantic staircase, up Avhich it seemed impossible 
for horses to climb. The maiden, hoAvever, took the lead, 
1‘iding OA^er portions that Avould ha\'c severely tried the 
nciwes of many of tin; stronger sex. Her light Aveight en- 
abled her horse to hold on and scramble ov^er places, Avhere 
Souk’s steed couhl not (Avith his Aveight) maintain his 
footing, 

hhich ncAv diffictdty that arose in her j)ath as she asoiaided 
Irom ci'ag to crag only added to her courage, — sometimes 
riding along a narroAV ledge Avith lier foot dangling oA'er a 
])recipicc, and her keem eye scanniiig a more dangerous part 
above. Higher and higher she ascended, riding up places 
over AAdiich Souk aa^'is compidled to load his steed. 

l’]ach ncAV terrace gained gave them a more extended 
vicAv OA'er the A^alley that aa'us spread out like a map at their 
fi^ct, Avhilc the Terric-sou appeared like a band of silver as 
its Avaters fretted over its rocky bed. After much toil and 
great risk they hfid nearly reached the summit, Avhen they 
Avere sud»lcnly brought to a stand by some objects far away 
in the valley beloAV. They Avere so small that, at first sight, it 
Avas doubtful Avhether they Avere cattle feeding, or bushes. 
The figures AA'ere those of horsemen, and they presently 
separated into tAvo groups, one going doAvn the valley, and the 
other coming toAvsirds the fugitives. 

They both dismounted, leading their horses upwards to 
prevent discovery, and speedily reaching some fallen crags 
that concealed them from view. Leaving Ai-Khanjun on the 
Avatch, Souk led the horses up the ascent and pirpieted them 
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in a slicltercd spot fur out of siglit. On his return the 
])arty were distinctly visible. Tlnjy were tlie Khan’s people, 
a part having gone forward, probably in hopes of securing 
tlic }>ass lower down, while the others anticipated meeting 
tlie fugitives in the valley. 

Souk had thrown the, I’emains of his fire into the river, 
as a Avreath of smoke Avould point out their trail. The 
riders camti on at a raj)id pace, and in about an hour were 
])assing near enough to be recognised; among them Avere 
three of the Khan’s chiefs. They Avere tAA'onty-three in 
number, and se\aTal Averc looking for the trail. Souk kncAV 
that they Jiad ten or tAA'elve miles to ride before they could 
reach its first indication, unless they should turn to the 
bank of the stream ; this, hoAvover, they seemed to avoid. 

AVhile he had been gazing at them beneath, AV-Khanym 
had scanned tlu upper part of the A'alley, and there dis- 
covered other horsemen approaching, 'rhe young Stdtaii’s 
attention AVas quickly turned in this direction. This group 
Avas also in motion, and he knew that i»i little more than 
an hour the two parties mtist meet, and Avouhl soon be on 
the trail. 

Ai-Khanym Avas convinced that her pursuers were le<l 
by her fiither’s chiefs, Avho Avould spare neither man nor 
steed in the chase, llei* only hope lay in the dangerous 
crags they had just ascended, AA’hich men CA'cn on foot 
could not scale in the dark. 

After casting a last look up the A'alley they mounted 
their horses, rode up the mountain crest, and shortly 
gained the summit. It Avas nearly flat, extending about 
300 yards in Avidth, ami Avas eoA’ered Avith masses of quartz 
and granite, that rendered it exceedingly difiicult to rid(^ over. 
They presently came to the brink of a fearful slope, forming 
a vast crescent scooped out of the mountain ; so steep that 
scarcely a vestige of herbage avjvs visible on its surface. 
Souk examined this mighty curve as far as his eye could 
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reach, and found it utterly impassable. They rode along 
the crest to tlic north, where it descended rapidly, forming a 
high plateau, whence several spurs ran down into a deep 
valley, that extended for many miles to the north-east. 

By de.scending here many dangers would be encoun- 
tered, but there Avas no alternatiA^c; and they turned to the 
north-west. Here they had to pick their Avay among the 
ruins of mountain summits that time is constantly cutting 
doAvn and disentombing their long-buried mineral treasures. 
In some parts of the, chain large veins of lapis-lazuli are 
found, as well as splendid nephrite of a dark green colour, 
Avith large blotches of orange marked Avith dark veins, sur- 
passing in beauty any specimens I have ever seen from 
China. Silver and lead are also here ; and the Kirghis say 
that splendid stones Avhich sparkle like flame have been 
found in the region,— probably rubies. 

The lovers, howcA^cr, thought neither of silver nor gems. 
Painful was their toil among the masses of Avreck. .As they 
descended they Averc compelled to Avatch each step of their 
steeds, to prevent an accident that could not fail of being 
instantly fatal. 

Having reached the bottom they Avcrc in rich pastures 
on the shore of a small lake, upon Avhose glassy surface 
thousands of Avaterfowl Averc feeding and sporting, apparently 
Avithout any dread of the strangers,— -man had ju’obably 
never visited their haunt before,*. It olfenid a resting-place 
as pleasant as it Avas secure. When the horses Avere piqueted 
and the fire blazing, the fugilh^es walked along tl»c shore, 
examining it Avith care. They found that neither man nor 
savage beast had precedial them, for they could dis- 
cover only a fe.AV footprints of deer and argali. On their 
return the last rays of the sun flooded the upper end of the 
A’^alley; and presently all around them Avas in shade. 
(Gradually the grey gloom ci’ept up the mountain sides, till 
one summit after another lost its golden hue. A little 
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longer, the snowy peaks and glaciers of the Mus-tau flashed 
forth their rosy beams. 

Though the speed of their horses had hitherto availed 
them little, the valley they would now have to cross 
would give them an opportunity for trjdng it further. They 
started shortly after sunrise, and rode along the shores of 
the lake, when they disturbed vast multitudes of waterfowl 
and several groups of deer. Their steeds Avere presently put 
into a gallop, and having proceeded several miles, they 
reached a point that aftV)rded a vicAV of the chain they had 
]mssed. No Uving object was visilde there, nor in the oppo- 
site direction, Avith the exception of some herds of deer and 
antelopes. The valley extended in a north-easterly course, 
but they could not sec its termination; still, toAvard this 
point Souk proceeded. A few miles carried them into the 
broadest part of it, that appeared to be about ten miles 
in Avidth, enclosed by picturesque mountains — those to 
the south-east l)eing the most lofty, some feAv peaks rising 
above the lino of eternal snoAV, AvliUe in many paiiis of the 
loAver range their northern faces were covered Avith dense 
forests. 

The mountains to the north-west AA’^erc loAver, having a 
more sterile aspect; they Avere princi])ally slate. iVlost of 
the upper ridges were a dark purple, and this sombre colour 
h.ad given the name of Kara-tau to the chain. Some of the 
preci{)ices presented a peculiar appearance, having strata of 
different colours, a cream-coloured band 150 to 200 feet 
thick; above that a pale green stratum of nearly equal 
thickness. Over this another bed of about 50 feet in depth, 
of a fine Indian red, that towards its upper surface changed 
into vermilion : then came a light bluish purple, probably 
100 feet thick, and above that a dark purple, almost black, 
of equal if not greater dimensions. 

These strata Avere occasionally horizontal, extending for 
several miles. In other parts great disruptions had taken 
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tlirown up, of a deep crimson colour, on which scarcely a 
blade of grass had taken root ; while the range beneath was 
covered with a thick sward of the brightest green. 

After going about eiglit miles further it Avas obseiwed 
that the valley branched in two directions; one running up 
into the mount.'iins to the south-east, and the other turning 
to the north. ToAvards this opening the lov'crs galloped, 
and in half an hour had passed the jutting rocks, and 
entered a small holloAV, Avith a rapid stream running doAvn 
its centre ; they Avere obliged to folloAV it some distance before 
it could be forded. They then procecdetl oiiAvard, and 
found that the torrent entered a narroAV ravine. In many 
parts the cliffs rose from the Avater’s edge, rendering it im- 
possible to find a route in that direction. This forced them 
to ascend the mountain and seek another path. There Avere 
few difficulties in their Avay, and in about an hour they 
reached the summit. 

From here their ride Avas doAVH into one of those high 
mountain valleys Avhi<;h at this season are clothed Avith a 
carpet of flowers and luxuriant herbage. On reaching a 
spring the fugitives pulled up their horses and let them feed, 
Avhile they partook of their OAvn simple fare?. 

It required but a short time to reach the opposite 
summit, Avhence they had a vicAV into the lower ground, 
Avhich Souk recognised as an opening he had passed through 
on a former journey. Once in this valley he knew his route, 
and this Avould disarm the chase of half its terrors. He, 
however, saAV at a glance that the descent Avould be a 
tedious one, and could not Ije accomplished before night. 

As the sun began to tip the snoAvy peaks the lovers were 
in their saddles and riding in a more northerly direction. 
Having travelled about an hour they saAv smoke rising from 
behind a mass of rocks several miles distant, and not 
far beyond the point Avhere their route turned into a pass 
leading to a high plateau. 
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Souk led the way to the left, riding close to the foot of some 
precipices to conceal them from view. Should they be seen 
before they could arrive opposite to the pass, they Avould have 
to make a dash for it, and trust to the speed of their horses. 

Having reached some masses of granite that jutted fiir 
out into the valley at about tAVO miles from the pass, com- 
[)l(!tely hiding everythiiig Ijeyond, he deemed it necessary to 
dismount and recoinioitre. He had not climbed far when he 
obtained a* view of the encampment, Avhich caused him to 
descend instantly. (Ircat Avas his astonishment Avhen be 
discoA'ored that a large party Avere riding cautiously up the 
Aadlcy, and Avere already nearer the pass than themselves, 
Avhile those at the camp AA'cre busy sadtlling their horses. 
Some of the scouts must liaA'c discovered their approach, 
and it Avas evident that the men AAa’ire uoav preparing to take 
them. In a fcAV niomo'nts he explained their danger to his 
com[)anion, leapt into the saddle, un.slung his battle-axe, ami 
urging her to ride hanl, dashed out into the A'alley. In 
a lew moments the Kirghis discoA'ered them, and setting up 
a terriljle sliout, started for the pass, Avith the groat adv'an- 
tage of a quarter of a mile in point of distance. 

Having gone about half the distance, Souk perceived that 
they had gained considerably, but three of their o])ponents 
had dra-Avn tar ahead of their folloAv^ers, and AA'cre intent 
on securing the pass. The fugitives kncAV how much 
depended on the speed of their horses for the next mile, 
t'or they had dcterituned not to be taken alive. As they 
drew near their enemies. Souk told his companion to give 
her animal his full sj)ecd A\dillc he checked the foremost 
pursuers, tAA'o of whom Avere trying to cut them off. 

On they came at a furious speed, their battle-axes in 
hand, but Ai-Khanym shot past them Avhen they Avere 
Avithin a few strides of her. At this moment' Souk, esdeu- 
lating his distance AA'cll, touched his steed, causing him to 
bound forward; as he passed, his battle-axe flashed aloft 
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and fell on the head of the first horse, bringing him dead to 
tlie ground, and sending his rider rolling over on the grass. 
The second man seeing this, swerved on one side, and saved 
his steed from a similar fate, as the young Sultan dashed at 
full speed into the pass by the side of his fair companion. 
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Ihe lovers licard the shouts of their baffled pursuers, but 
proceeded without attempting to look round. 

At length they emerged from the pass on to a fine 
undulating plain, and Souk pointed out the last blue moun- 
tains, immediately beyond which was the valley of the Hi, 
while Lake Tenghiz was shining like a mirror, and extend- 



ing so fai* into tlie steppe that land, water*, and sky ■urcre 
mingled in misty haze. He felt almost at home as he gazed 
on the land of his birth. Ai-Khanym looked intently 
towards the plains that were to be her future home, and 
contemplated them with pleasure. 

The fugitives kept about a mile in advance ; sometimes a 
few of their pursuers approached nearer, but tliey were soon 
distanced wlienever greater speed was expedient. In the 
afternoon the band pulled up on the bank of a small stream, 
finding it necessary to feed their horses. On seeing this 
Souk turned to a little brook, and both parties were soon 
refreshing themselves on the same stream, within little more 
than half a mile of each other. 

The horses having rested, the lovers were the first to 
move. After riding on at an easy speed for several miles, 
on looking back they noticed half a-dozen men separate 
from the. main body and go in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, three having spare horses. Suspecting their design 
the young Sultan continued his course, inclining a little 
to the eastward. 'J'he two leading steeds kejjt hicreasing 
their distance from their pursuers without putting forth 
their full power, and many of the Khan’s people were 
falling behind. 

Souk still kept inclining to the east, and rapidly increas- 
ing the distance, till it Avas too dark for the Kirghis to 
obseiwe the trail. Then letting his companion follow, he 
led the way towards the mountains on the north-west, at full 
speed. Ai-Khanym was at his side in a fcAV moments, and 
they rode rapidly for several miles. At last they stopped 
and stood still, listening for tlutir pnrsuen-s, but ika sound 
reached them. The young Sultan disinoxinted, and laying 
his head on the ground, presently heard the distant roll of 
hoofs. They gradually approached nearer fof about ten 
minutes, and th(*n died away. After regaining his saddle, 
the horses AV'cre walked quietly, as other ears were likely to 
be on the ground listening. 
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They rode en, occasionally stopping to listen : while thus 
engaged a sound was heard approaching that caused the 
horses to snort and become restive. It suddenly ceased 
Avhon at no great distance from them, and Souk knew it 
proceeded from a herd of deer that had been disturbed, most 
probably by a party of the Khan’s men. lie Avas therefoi'e 
certain there Avere scouts out in tliat direction, and not far 
distant. 

This Avas a Avaming not to be neglected, and they pro- 
ceeded onw^ard. More than tAVo hours had passed, Avhon 
they reached a stream Avhich Souk was UAvare Avas not tar 
from the pass. Here they stopped for the night. 

As daylight spread over the country the young Sultan 
examined their position, and found that they Avere near the 
base of the mountain, and not far from tlie pass. He also 
scanned the country around them, and ascertained that 
scouts had been sent out in the night, as the smoke of 
their tires aa'us curling up, though at a long distance. 

They started, riding up a Ioav ridge that afforded a vioAV 
over the A’ast j)lain, and Souk observed the smoke of their 
enemies’ camp at some six or eight miles’ distance ; but neither 
men nor horses could be seen. 

The [)ass Avas tbrmed in a mountain of granite by a 
sudden and great convulsion, making one of those vast 
chasms that shoAVs the mighty poAver at Avork beneath the 
esirth ; and Avild goats Avere seen feeding and springing from 
ledge to ledge, Avhcrc it seems impossible to find a footing. 
The argali looked doAvn from the lofty crags, and the large- 
bearded eagle reared his young among the pinnacles of 
basalt. 

It is a splendid sight watching this feathered monarch 
as he soars aloft, or SAvoops down upon his prey The 
young of the argali and the kids he clutches in his terrible 
talons, carrying them to his eyrie Avith ease. Even the larger 
animals are not safe from his attack; he has been seen to 
force them from a dangerous ledge by his powerful SAVOop — 
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foTlowing tlieir fall through the air like a shot, ready to 
strike his prey before it reached the bottom. He is by far 
the most dangerous and daring of the feathered tribe that I 
liave ever encountered. 

The wanderers wended their way through this gigan- 
tic rent, proceeding with caution, carefully examining the 
windings in the gorge, and fearing at each turn to behold an 
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enemy. The frowning cliffs cast so deep and sombre a shade 
over their path, that Ai-Khanym could not, shake off her 
dread of danger. Yet they went on undisturbed, and after 
a ride of near four hours, emerged into a narrow valley 
running to the eastward. A bright sun was shining on the 
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green turf, causing a cheerful cliange, and from this point 
thef broad and glittering surface of Lake Tcnghiz was 
seen, with some of the branches by which the Hi empties its 
flood. 

The sight of places so near his home urged the young 
Sultan to greater exertions, and the horses were put 
into a sharp gallop. Having gone along the valley some 
four or five miles, they were suddenly surprised by seeing a 
small party galloping over a low hill about two miles 
distant to the westward. It appeared doubtful whether 
these men had observed them ; nevertheless here was cause 
for alarm, as Souk knew that no tribes were in this region. 
From the course taken by the horsemen they appeared to 
be travelling to the north-west, the direction Souk and 
his bride must proceed. 

On reaching the point of exit, the country was well 
scrutinised, but nothing in the shape^of an enemy could be 
seen, yet the men that had been observed on the hill could 
not be far distant. Pushing on at a brisk pace they soon 
reached another opening that led into a lower valley, ex- 
tending about twelve miles to the north-west in the direction 
of their route. Along its south side precipices of limestone 
rose up from 100 to 150 feet, pierced by several ravines 
ascending the higher chain. They had not gone further 
than a mile when a party of horsemen sprung out of 
one of these gorges not more than three hundred yards 
from them, as sevei*al vrell mounted men galloped across the 
valley to cut off their escape in that direction ; while others 
spread themselves out in front, and two dashed out from their 
line, riding straight toward the fugitives, and calling on 
them to surrender. 

At this moment Ai-Khanym observed that other horse- 
men were closing up in their rear. Souk directed her to 
pass the men on her right, then to gallop along the valley 
till he joined her. She followed the suggestion, and seemed 
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to be riding into the midst of her enemies. This caused 
several of the band to dash up, thinking to surround 
her; but in doing so they left a considerable break in 
their line. Seeing this she suddenly wheeled round within 
a few yards of the men, and dashed past them like a 
swallow. 

Her lover singled out the foremost of his pursuers, 
caused his horse to swerve slightly, and bound forward, 
giving room for the full swoop of his battle-axe. It severed 
the handle of his enemy’s uplifted weapon, inflicting A ter- 
rible wound on his breast, and struck him to the ground, 
while his horse started away at full speed. 

The fall of one of the chiefs caused some confusion in 
the band, and Souk galloped through their line, not one of 
the men having courage to meet him ; but as soon as he had 
passed, they were like hounds in full cry. His attention 
was fixed on his companion, who had shot far ahead, followed 
by one of the chiefs and by several men. Souk soon passed 
these and had left them behind, when the horse belonging 
to the wounded chief dashed up to his side, gave a snort, 
and rushed on after his companion. 

The young Sultan saw that he was a Turcoman of great 
value, and that the chief before him was equally well 
mounted. So intent was the latter in the chase of the fair 
fugitive, that he had not looked back. Not so Ai’-Khanym ; 
she had frequently cast a glance backwards, and when she 
saw Souk within a few hundred yards of her, she made a 
sweep and rode round her pursuer. This soon brought her 
to the side of the young Sultan, when he and the chief 
reined up their horses and stood face to face at no great 
distance from each other; and the riderless steed rushed 
up to his companion. 

It was obvious to the chief that his comrade had fallen. 
Souk commanded him to take the horse and return to his 
band, or he would cut him down before any of his people 
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could coiue to hia assistance- The tone and manner were 
impressive, and the man thought it wisest to turn his horse 
and ride away. The lovers, putting their steeds into a 
gallop, went over the plain at a speed that put pursuit out 
of the question in an o[)en countiy. Souk detennined to 
strike on the river several miles below the place Avhere it 
was usually crossed, fearing an ambush might be concealed 
in the thickets. Having ridden onward till long past mid- 
day, the pair at length stojiped for an hour to refresh their 
horses ; but this was on an open plain where they could not 
be surprised. 

The nearer they approached the Hi, the more anxious 
the young Sultan became; still he hoped that a few hours 
would place them out of danger. The sun was sinking 
fast as they neared the belt of willows, reeds, and bushes 
that extended for miles along the river bank, and I’ose 
far above their heads. Proceeding cautiously along the, edge 
of the copse, they had not gone liir when Souk observed a 
fresh trail, made by a number of horsemen. This warned 
him of danger, and they rode sloAvly on, fearing the sound of 
tiieir hoofs might be lieai'd. Having ridden several miles 
Souk led the AV'ay into the thicket, and after some trouble, 
they reached the bank at a bend in the river. 

After fording the stream he told her that they were 
now in the Great Horde, and another day would take them 
to his home. 

Not far from the bank an open space was found, with 
abundance of grass, and the horses w^ere soon i>i(jueted to 
feed. A sheltered spot was selected for their resting-place, 
and Souk collected “ai’golls” for afire, as these give out 
neither smoke nor flame. AVhilc the young Sultan was thus 
engaged, his bride walked back to the river; he watched her 
turn along its bank, and in a few minutes' she was lost to 
his view. The fire was soon lighted, and Souk was busy 
making preparations for their evening meal. While thus 
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engaged, he was suddenly startled by a fearful shriek at no 
great distance. 

Seizing his battle-axe he rushed towards the spot : he saw 
no one. Calling out the name of his bride, he dashed forward 
through the thicket, but nothing could be seen; he then 
stood still, and again called her name loudly, but there was no 
response. The suspense became agonizing, and he listene<l 
for several minutes with intense anxiety, till he heard the 
crashing of branches in the distance; he rushed frantically 
towards the s])ot, but his career Avas quickly stop2)ed by an 
object on the sand — the tom and bloody garment of his be- 
loved! The fearful mystery was at once explained. She 
had retired to this secluded sjiot to offer up her devotions, 
having, as is customary, taken oil’ luir outwai*d garment and 
s|)read it on the ssand. On this she had j^rostrated herself in 
jAr.aycr, wluai a tiger had sprung forth and killed her before 
she could utter a second cry. llis huge [)aA\'s Avere decidy 
ju’inted on the sand, and the trail Avas visible along Avhich 
she had been dragired. Souk seized the rent anti reeking 
garment, and Avith n2)lifted battle-axe dashed into the 
jungle. 

He crossed the thicket in several directions, but in A'ain. 
Night having at last compelled him to giv'e up the search, 
he returned to the encampment, Avhere he sat doA\m in fear- 
ful agony. A firm* resoh'e had taken possession of his sold, 
to track the savage beast to his lair, and kill him or pei’ish 
ill the conflict. Hours passed on, and he Avaited Avith imjia- 
tience the riitum of day. 

At last a narroAV streak of light appeared in the oast .and 
began to extend along the horizon, but he thought that day- 
light Avould never come. Then the eastern sky became 
a reddish grey, gradually increasing to a dee]> crimson just 
above the horizon. A little longer, and the under edges ot 
the clouds Avero tinged Avith the gloAving colour, that sju'cad 
rajiidly and gave out the light of day. Before the sun aji- 
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pcared Souk had prepared for the conflict. Knowing that 
his kalats would afford no protection against the claws and 
fangs of the tiger, and might impede Ids action, in a few 
minutes they were throAvn on the ground; he then eagerly 
seized his battle-axe and started forth. 

He reached the blood-stained spot, and saw the lair 
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whence the beast had sprung and the deep footprints made 
in the sand when he struck his victim. By daylight the trail 
was distinctly marked, and he followed it. Pieces of her 
garments were left on some of the bushes, and where the 
beast had crossed the sand, other marks were imprinted. The 
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tiger had gone nearly half a mile to the edge of a bed of 
reeds without olice stopping with his burthen. 

Souk started on the tiger’s trail across a sandy Avaste 
extending for several miles. Beyond this Avas a jungle, in 
Avhich he tracked him for some distance, till the trail Avas 
lost in the bed of a stream ; umviHing to relinquish liis ob- 
ject, he continued the search, but Avithout success, and after 
hours of painful toil Avas forectl to return. 

Ho mounted one horse and led the othei’, and started at 
full .speed, nor did he check their career. It afforded him 
some relief as he left the place behind. Before night closed 
in he stojjped on the Kara-tal, more than fifty miles from the 
Hi, and on the following afternoon reached home. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

CARAVAN ROUTE AND MAI-.MA-TCIIIN. 

Enoltsii mei’cluuidisc will sooner or later find its way into 
the northern provinces of China, through the Tatar 
merchants engaged in trade among the Kirghis hordevs. I 
sliall, however, point out another and mtjre direct route hy 
which commerce m.ay be carried into these regions, if a fair 
were established on the Indus. Puring my watiderings 1. 
became acquainted with several merchants who had fre- 
quently visited Yarkand, Kashgar, and Cashmere*. Between 
these i»laces caravans often pass, so that various wares arc 
constantly being transported through this country without 
any extraordinary difficulty. It may, I thiiik, be taken for 
granted that wherever trade can be carried on Avith profit, 
all natural obstacles have l>een surmounted. It is a avi-11 
knoAvu fact that the caravans tliat travel from Kulja into 
some of the interior provinces of China, encounter greater 
dangers than AA’ill be met Avith betAveen Yarkand, Kashgar, 
and the Indus. 

From Yarkand there is a caravan road going to the 
noi'th-cast, in a direct course into Mongolia; numei’ous 
routes branch from it into the tea provinces, and to various 
parts of the Chinese einpire. Yarkand is a large toAvn, 
Avhich, I was informed, contained nearly 14,000 houses; and 
the population Avas estimated at from 85,000 to 90,000 in 
1852 ; by some of the merchants, at 100,000. There is also 
a Chinese garrison of 5,000 men. It is a place of consider- 
able trade, and a great number of Chinese, Tatar, Bokharian, 
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and Cashmerian nicrcliants reside here, l^'orincrly Persians 
Avere also numerous, but now there are but few to be found 
in tlie city. The bazaars are three miles aiid a half in 
length, and on market days present a busy scene, liieh silks 
and porcelain are conspicuously displayed, — also embroidered 
Kanfa kalats, for which the Kirghis' chiefs give twenty and 
thirty horses in exchange — brick tea appears in vast (juun- 
titics — as Avcll as printed calicoes from Kokhan. The 
loom of Cashmere contributes its quota to the mass of 
manufactured goods. 

Jade abounds in the vicinity; some is found in the 
rivers; other kinds in the mountains. iS'otAvithstanding 
that tlie Emperor claims the right <.)ver such treasures, it is 
largely sold, and the merchants stice(.^ed in obtaining it b<»rh 
in the rough state and in ornaments. Vegetables and fruit 
arc abundant, and of excellent quality; tbe grapes are par- 
ticularly fine both in size and llavour. Apricots, ]ioach(!s, 
pears, apples, and Avater-melons are grown in every gardim ; 
and the people are excellent horticulturists. 

Shortly after leaving Vai’kand, the route crosses the 
river of that name, and then proceeds to the north -east, 
and passes tbe Kashgar at the small town of Bar-teliuk, 
after Avbicb it folloAvs this river for more than 200 miles ovei* 
a fertile country, till it reaches Kara-tal, whei*e it crosses 
the Ac-sou. Hence it takes a course towards the Syan-Shan 
Mountains, passing the small toAvns of Yeil-gan, Dja-ban, 
and Sha-yar, crossing the river Sha-yar, whence it turns 
due north to Koutchc. 

This town contains between 5,000 and 6,000 inhabitants 
besides the Chinese garrison. To the north of this place is 
the Moussoor-Dahan (or pass), on the route to Kulja, and 
tlic great volcano I’e-shan is on the east. Iron and cop])er 
are abundant in this region, and the latter mineral is 
worked. Sidphur and saltpetre are also found, and chloride 
of ammonium. Some fine spooimens of this Avcrc bi’oiight to 
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me that had been obtained in a large cavern near the 
Moussoor-Daban. To the south of Koutche a considerable 
quantity of rhubarb is produced. It is taken by the 
caravans to Mai-ma-tchiu on the Siberian frontier. 

After passing Koutchcr the route runs due cast to To- 
kaiiai, along the foot of the Youl-douz IMountains, passing 
tlirough Bugur or Youg-gur and several other small towjis, 
till it reaches Kalga-man, at the western end of Bosteng-Noor, 
and thence proceeds to tlic toAV7i of Ivara-shara. About forty 
miles to the north i‘ises the Bogila-Ouhi, the liighest summit 
in this part of Asia. It is a stuj)endous object, its dark 
precipices rising 7,000 or 8,000 feet above all the sur* 
rounding summits; and its canopy *)f ice and snow seems to 
pierce the skies. Ivai-a-shara is a large town. One of my 
informants stated its population to Us o0,000; another made 
it less. The whole region to the north is densely popvduted 
with nomades, who possess vast herds of cattle. 

The next town of importance through wliicli the rotitc 
passes is ToiuTan, and then I’itljan. About twenty-five 
miles north of Tourfan is the volcano Ilo-theou, which was 
in violent action in 1852, and hud been so for many years. 
On leaving Pidjan the route ascends the first ranges of 
Kongor-adzirgan, then crosses the chain and joins the I’oute 
coming from the Tarbagatai and Tchoubachak, and thimce 
to Barkol or Tchin-si. This is a large town, having a 
population of 10,000 and a garrison of 5,000 men. 
Numerous caravans pass througli tliis place on their way to 
Tchoubachak and Ourga. 

On leaving Barkol the route turns more to the north, 
and passes for more than 200 miles over a grassy steppe, on 
which the Mongol tribes find good jiastures for their herds 
of horses and cattle. 

It then enters on the sandy plain of Tchagan-Tala. 
Water is found hero, but very little pasture. Having jiasscd 
this dreary waste, the traveller reaches the southern slo])cs of 
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the Khangai-Oula, where pasture and water are abundant. 
It then crosses the chain by a pass in the Koukou-Daban, at 
a point about fifty miles west of Ka,ra-Korum, on the river 
Orkhon. Here is the town once so famed when Genghiz 
held his court. A friend of mine, a Cossack officer, with a 
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party of his men and two mining engineers, explored the 
Orkhon twenty-five years ago in search of gold, when 
they visited tlie site of the ancient capital of the Mon- 
gols. I ascertained from his description that there are few 
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remains left to mark its magnitude, and nothing to indicate 
any former splendour. 

Some of the summits of the Khangai-Oula I have seen 
covered with snow in August. The north-eastern face of 
these mountains give rise to a great number of i“ivers that 
fall into the Sehniga, whicli collects nearly all the Avater on the 
south and west of the Baikal, and becomes the great affluent 
of that mountain sea. The route then descends into the 
valley of the .Orkhon, crossing several torrenta before it 
I’eaches that river, and passes some ruins on the shore of a 
small lake. 

It then folloAVs the north bank of the Orkhon for 
more than 100 miles to its junction Avith the Tola. This 
river nins from the oast, having its rise on the Avestern side 
of the Khin-gan ^lountain, and on the eastern face of the 
chain is the source of the Kcroulun, the longest affluent of the 
AiAioor. After crossing the Orkhon, a little beloAV the junc- 
tion of the rivers, the route turns due east for about 130 
miles, till it joins the road betw'eeii the Chinese towns of 
Mai-ma-tchin and Ourga. !+• enters the road at a post- 
station, Kountsai, about sixty miles from the latter toAvn and 
120 from the former, j'i'roin this point the caravans folloAV 
the post-road, going north-Avest over the mountains, and 
passes eight post-stations before reaching IVIai-ma-tchin. 

This toAvn is Avhat its name implies, “ The place of trade,” 
and stands on the edge of a plain that stretches out to 
the south to a chain of Avooded hills, extending to the east 
thirty or forty miles, nearly to the river Kiran, which falls 
into the Tchc-koi, Avhile to the Avest it runs up toAWirds 
the Selenga. At a fcAV hundred yards to the nortli of 
the Chinese tOAAm is Kiachta, the Kussian toAvn, and three 
miles beyond this is Troitska-selo, standing among hills. 
From those to the north-Ave.st of the tOAvn I obtained an 
extensive vicAV over the country to the southward. The 
plain on Avhieh these toAvns stand is said to be about 2,500 
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foct above the level of the sea; snow seldom fulls here in 
the winter. 

My visit to this place was at the time of the <^rc'fit 
Chinese fcstival, “ The Avhitc inoutli,” wliich commenecs on 
the 4th of March. TJie (jOvernor-Ceneral of OricJitul Siberia. 
])rovided me with letters to the oflicials, and other frieials 
commended me to the mercliants. During my .stay 1 was 
the guest of the Director of the Customs, an otiicer holding 
a most important ])Osition, particularly as regard.s all mer- 
cantile transactions with the Chine.se : in fact, he is the only 
otlicial recognised by the Sargootcha (('hinese CovernoJ'), 
and at this season visits of ceremony take place between tlui 
two. 

For the first time since the establishment of the trade 
with China, llussia had a])pointed a Civil (jovernoi-, to re.side 
at Kiachta; and he had arrived at his post three wei-ks 
befoi’c the festival. This circumstance created some dilli- 
cultics, as he expected to take precedence of the Dii-ector, 
and that all communications betAveen the Chinese (io\ ernors 
and the Kussian goA'ermnent should pas.s through his hands. 
The Sargootcha, hoAA’'ever, thought otherwise, and deelineil 
to hold any official comiminication Avith him. lie Avas Avill- 
ing to receive theCoA'crnor as a IJussian olficer of high rank, 
and giAai him si Chinese dinner in that ca])acity, but Avoidd 
recognise him in no other Avay. This AA'as a most unexjieeled 
circumstance; and the lJussian, Avho had just left th.e Chan- 
cery of Count Nes.selrode, gave A'cnt to expres.sions in noAvise 
llattei'ing to the Chinaman. Tiny Avere ovcrhcai’d, and 
rendered the breach still Avider. The Director of the Cus- 
toms and the I'csidcnt merchants, through AA'hom all the. 
trade betAveen Russia and China is carried on, tried to bring 
about a reconciliation. After some days they Avere succcssiid, 
and the Sargootcha consented to rcceiA'c him as GoA'ernf)r, 
but Avould giA'C no pledge as to future communications. 

A day AA'as ajApointed for the reception, and the Govcrinn-, 
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intending to make an impression, bad ordered all the Rus- 
sian officials and the merchants to be ’in attendance. Every 
carriage and droshky in the place was held in requisition for 
the impoi'tant event, and a guard of mounted Cossacks pre- 
ceded the procession and brought up the rear. As this 
cavalcade passed over the neutral ground that separates the 
to^vns, both Russians and Chinese gazed with astonishment 
at the display of uniforms. Chinese streets, however, are 
not calculated to give an imposing effect to any proces- 
sion, and the carriages were obliged to be loft at the gates. 
In this instance it was difficult for even a small number to 
tind standing room; and it was remarked that the gates 
into many of the courtyards were closed, which were always 
filled with spectators when the Director made his annual 
visit of ceremony. 

At length the procession reached the dwelling of the 
Sargootcha, and entered the court-yard, where it was formed 
according to rank, and proceeded along a covered gallery to 
the house. A number of Chinese ofiicials were in attendance 
to receive the Governor and conduct him to the Sargootcha. 
The meeting was characterised by a bland politeness on 
tho part of the liost, and an extraordinary degree of hauteur 
on the j>art of the guest. The presents which the Governor 
had brought for his host were tendered and received Avith 
cool politeness. The dinner, of near sixty courses, passed 
without producing any change for the better, and they 
separated with mutual feelings of distaste. A few days 
later the Governor performed the office of host, when the 
Sargootclia returned the ceremonial visit, and presented 
some of the choicest products of the empire, partook of his 
hospitality, and left Avithout having excited the slightest ap- 
proach to cordiality. The amiable politeness with Avhich 
the Chinaman treated his host only exasperated him the 
more, and rendered him irritable towards the other officers. 

It was not my first acquaintance Avith the Governor, 
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fin<l on my visits lio once or twice showed thiit a stron" pre- 
judice had taken possession of his mind with regard to some 
of liis colleagues ; this soon became apparent in his inter- 
course with the Director and some of the. other officials, — 
even the merchants -were not exem]it. I must state that at 
this ]>criod the circulation of gold Avas strictly prohibited, so 
much so that on my first visit to Kiachta the Director 
inquired if 1 had any gold Avitli me. Having assured him 
that I had oiily sufficient for the expenses of my journey, 
he desired me to deposit it Avith liim, and ho Avould send an 
order for me to ])ass the gate Avithout being examined. He 
also infmned me that 1 Avas not to pay for anything, and 
sent to one of the merclnints, Mr. Igoumnolf, to pi’ocure 
Avhatever I Avished. Although 1 Avas taken into the toAvn in 
the l)ircctor’s droshky, and Avas driven by Ids coachman, 
both the man and vehicle Avere searched each time they 
passed. 

HaA’ing called to ])ay my rt'spccfs to one of these Avealthy 
merchants, he and his family received mo Avith great kind- 
ness, and Avc W(!re sitting talking of acquaintances in Siberia 
and Moscow, Avhen a party of Cossacks marched up and sur- 
rounded the house. Three police officers entei'ed, Avith ten 
or tAVch'e men at their lieels, and having stationed a man at 
each door Avith orders to permit no one to leave the room, 
they announced that they had come to search him and his 
house for gold, as it Avas knoAvn that he had both coin and 
gold from the mines on his premises. 

My friend remonstrated, and assured them that he had 
no gold in his possession. He also inquired Avhy they had 
suiTounded his hoxisc witli Cossacks, and entered it as if they 
Avere after a common thief. At last, having demanded to be 
taken to the Governor instantly, one of them showed him 
that high functiomxry’s order for the proceeding that Lad 
excited his indignation. They therefore commenced their 
search, rummuging every part of the house, even examining 



Lis papers and letters, and his wife’s and children’s ward- 
robes, without permitting her to be present; in short, 
explored every corner, but not a single com was found. 

This circumstance created a great sensation in the little 
town, and the merchants, feeling that no one of them Avas 
safe from suspicion and outi’age, refused to hold intercourse 
Avith the GoA'ernor. Mr. Trepaznikotf having in vain endea- 
voured to obtain information as to his accuser, or redress for 
the Avrong he had suffered, announced his intention to bx’eak 
up his establishment and leave Kiachta, which he shortly 
afterAvards fulfilled. 

The toAvn of Mai-ma-tchin is composed entirely of Avooden 
buildings, and is surrounded by a AA'Ooden palisade having 
two gates ; one on the north facing Kiachta, and the other 
opening to the south on to the plain. A narroAV street runs 
straight through the tOAvn from one gate to the other, the 
distance being between 500 and COO yards. I’arallel to this 
are other streets on ea(!h side, and a space of about thirty 
yards in Avidth extends from the houses to the palisade. 
Other streets run at right angles, and tlius they divide the 
toAvn into numerous blocks. At the intersection iii the 
centre of the two principal streets there is a scpiare edilice, 
standing on four sepnu'e pillars, that form openings into the 
four streets. Jt contains three stories, and the upper ones 
dimi)ii.sh in size like a Chinese })agoda. The angles of the 
roofs are ornamented Avith Chinese dragons and other 
monsters; in each face of the upper stories there are open- 
in filled in Avith highly decorated trellis Avork, cut in 
Avood, with balconies and an ornamented balustrade beneath. 
The Avails arc curiously painted in red Avith green monsters, 
and other allegorical figures. A small staircase Avinds up 
in one of the pillars, and this leads into the observatory of 
Mai-ma-tchin. 

On my first visit to the toAvn a group of tAventy people, 
or perhaps more, Avere assembled near this toAvci’, playing 
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at a game quite new to me. They were formed into a circle, 
Ikaving a small shuttlecock, which they Avere kicking up 
Avith the side of the foot. Some of them tossed it tAvelve or 
fifteen feet high for twenty times together, then if avus tossed 
to the opposite side of the circle, and if the man near Avhom 
it fell missed kicking it up, tlierc Avas a great shout and a 
forfeit. This seemed to be a favourite game. 

A little beyond the tower is the residence of the Sar- 
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gootcha, Avhieli is entered, like all other Chinese dwellings, 
through a pair of folding doors. These lead into a coA’cred 
gallery or colonnade, its roof standing on pillars, and extend- 
ing across the oouft-yard about 125 feet "in Avidth. It 
AA'as intersected in the centre by a similar galleiy that ex- 
tended to tli(* right and left; the h'ft led to the Sargootcha’s 
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residence and the right to the theatre : the distance between 
the fronts of these buildings is about 180 feet. The house 
of the Sargootcha, like all the others in the town, is one 
story in height, and that not lofty, the rooms not being 
more than nine feet high ; nor are any of them of large size. 
The covered colonnades render them somewhat dark and 
gloomy, the windows not aflbrding much light, as they are 
small and formed of mica, placed in wooden frames ; some 
arc of curious pattern. Several divans and small tables 
were placed in the rooms, on some of which stood magnifi- 
cent porcelain vases and a few Chinese bronzes. 

On leaving the liousc of the Sargootcha, the Tem])lc of 
Fo stands on the right hand, and on the left the court of 
justice. The temple is a small quadrangular building, with 
an opening in the centre tliat affords a vicAV into the 
interior. Tlie other parts of the front are constructed of 
curiously-formed lattice-work, in which arc tw'O doorways 
s'ivim^' entrance to the side aisles of the temple. Kich 
Kanfa curtaiTis separate the aisles from the centre, where 
stood a table with a considerable number of small images 
placed upon it, among them numerous silver and brass cups 
containing offerings. Near the end of the centre part of the 
temple there were four statues the size of life, painted with 
various colours, that gave them more the character of 
demons than gods. Several musical instruments were 
hanging on the walls : among them were two somewhat like 
clarionets, one about seven feet long, and the other five 
feetj there were also seversvl gongs ready to add their 
sonorous sounds to those of the monster clarionets. Nu- 
merous Hags and banners were suspended from the roof, 
forming a canopy of the most brilliant colours. These, Avith 
the elaborately embroidered and beautifully coloured cur- 
tains, produced a charming effect. Here the Chinese artist 
had displayed his thorough knowledge of colour, in Avhich 
he excels almost every nation. The effect was perfect. 
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Opposite the temple was the court of justice, over which 
a red flag was fluttcritig ; on the walls were various imple- 
ments of torture and several bamboos piled up in front, 
perhaps as a warning to any refractory (,'hinese. At the 
further end of this building, and against tlie wooden fence 
of the court, was a large room with a number of small 
lattice windows in its front, and a doorway near the end. 
From this jdace there issued a most terrific volume of 
sound, and my curiosity led me to ascertain its cause. The 
intei'preter Avhom the Director had onlered to attend me 
said it was a concert. 1 therefore lifted the latch and 
walked in. Tlie room was about twentN'-live feet hmg, and 
fifteen feet wide; its height was not more than ten feet; 
and numerous benches ran from side to side. ISear the 
centre of one side of the room a tall Clilnese Avas standimr, 
■with tAvo small sticks in his hand. On the benches about 
thirty perfurmei-s Avere sitting and standing, each liaA'ing a 
gong, on Avhich he Avas jdying tAA'o thick stii'ks Avith all his 
might. As the master Avaved or clattere<l his Avarids the 
Aolunie of sound avus regulate*!, ami the din of gongs 
became deafening. This, however, seemed to add to their 
enjoyment; and as the thundering increased, each per- 
former a[>pcared absorbed in the harnuaiy he believed he 
Avas producing. At length they reaclual the climax: the 
Avand dropjAcd; CA'cry hand ceased Avicldiug its stic'k; the 
men looked at each other Avith evident satisfaction, and tlien 
burst into a fit of huighter. They liad produce*! one of the 
most thundering performances to Avhich it Avas ever my lot 
to listen. 

AftcrAvards I proceeded along the centre colonnade to the 
theatre, that stands at the opposite end to the Sargootcha’s 
dAvelling. This is a small building, anti immediately in front 
is a recess on each side of the colonnade, Avhrch form iHaoins 
about tAventy feet long, and fifteen feet Avidc. In the centre 
of these Averc tAvo pictured groups considerably larger than 
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life; and the moment I saw them it was obvious to me that 
they Avere subjects from Greek history. That on the riglit 
hand reiiresented a wild horse rearing on his haunches, held 
by tAVO shiA'cs. Although rudely executed in sand.stone, 
there Avas much spirit and character in the composition, and 
the story AA^as Avell told. In the left-hand recess the group 
consist<.'d of a horse, ])robably the same animal, being led by 
a single figure, after his fiery temper had been stibdued. I 
recognised the story of Ale.xandcr and l>uce])halus. AVith- 
out giA'ing any hint of my oavii aucavs on the subject, 1 
desired the interpreter to inquire from the Cliinese ofticer 
sent AAUth me by the Sai'gootcha AV'hat tiiese ligures meant, 
and the literal translation of his ansAver aatis, “ Philip of 
Alacedon.” J could obtain no infijrmation as to aaIu'U and 
AA'herc they Avi're executed, but they are supposed to have 
been brought 1‘rom China shortly after the building of Mai- 
ma-tchin. 

The theatre aatis a building of little importance; the 
stage small, liaA'ing seats in froiit for the Sargootcha and 
his ofticers, the other part of the audience having to stand 
in the colonnade. I'hc AA^alls Avere covered AAuth Cliinese 
paintings, but none of any interest; and the performances 
almost iriA^ariably take place in the daytime. 

During my numerous rambles in Mai-ma-tchin I visited 
the dwellings of most of the Chinese merchants; they 
resemble each, other so much that a description of one Avill 
be sufficient. Eacli has its courtyard, and is enclosed Avithin 
its oAvn fence. The Avealthicr merchants have their abodes 
along the line of the principal streets ; those of a loAver 
grade ate in the narroAv lanes nearer the palisade. The 
courtyard is entered by a pair of folding doors from the 
street ; and immediately the visitor has jiassed the threshold 
he finds convincing evidence that the establishment is kept 
Avith great care and cleanliness. The coui'tyard is tAventy- 
five feet Avide, and forty feet deep ; on the right hand are 
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several private apartments, about ten feet square, and in 
the centre of this front there is an altar to Fo. The 
windows are fdled in with mica; some arc higlily orna- 
mented. On the left hand are the kitchens and rooms 
of the domestics. 

At the end of the court is the magazine, with a doorway 
in the centre; and the roof over tliis part of the esta- 
blishment is decorated with dragons and other monsters 
of Chinese invention. It extends to the width of tlie 
courtyard and the rooms on each side; is twenty feet in 
width, and divided in its lengtli into two rooms, — one 
being about twenty feet by fifteen feet, and the other thirty 
feet by twenty feet, Avith a large opening between them. 
At the exti-emity of the large room there is a raised plat- 
fonn ten feet Avide and tAA'o feet nine indies high. A small 
stove is constructed beneatli this in brickn'ork, Avitli an 
opening in the centre for the fuel; the other part forms a 
large air chamber, heated by the stoA'c, that maintains a 
warm current Avhidi is didused through tlie rooms. This 
platform has a boarded floor, extending the wliole width of 
the room; and on it the inmates sleep. 

The Avails are tastefully decorated Avith silk and Chinese 
paintings, and here the merchant Iras his choicest Avares; 
silks of great variety and beauty, embroidered Kanfa kalats, 
jackets, and various other articles of costume ; porcelain vases 
of most exquisite workmanship and great value — various 
dinner and tea services, some of tliem exceedingly costly — 
ornaments in jade — and groups of floAvers formed in various- 
coloured stones, shoAving the patience of the Chinese A\'ork- 
men. WindoAV screens are articles on Avhich they bestoAV great 
labour; some of them are most minutely carved in ebony, on 
others they execute foliage and floAA^ers in green and Avhite 
jade. One piece of Avood-carving Avas shoAvn to me, about 
six feet high and four feet Avide; the centre Avas covered 
with a muHitude of flowers and fruit in amethyst, beryl. 
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clialcedony, and jade. The price of this was equal to £600. 
It had remained several years without a purchaser, and now 
was about to be returned to Pekin. 

Almost all the mercliants have adopted the Russian 
somervai’, and the teapot seems in action from morning till 
night. At whatever hour 1 called, the tea was ready. It is 
pi’esented with a great variety of sweetmeats, for which the 
Chinese are justly celebrated; dried fruits they also have in 
great abundance. Very little tea is olfercd for sale in these 
magazines; it is taken from the caravans into the government 
wai'chouses in Kiachta,. and then it is removed by the 
Russians to the custom-house at 'I'roitska. 

Cliinese dinners have been so often described that I shall 
only say that the Sargooteha afforded me the opportunity 
of ap})reciating his hospitality in its fullest extent. No 
one is allowed to reside in the Russian town Kiaehta 
exeo[)t the merchants through whom the ti-ade w'ith China 
is conducted, a number of custom-hons(; oflicers, an tdlieer 
of Cossacks with 2U0 men, and a considerable body of work- 
men ■\vith their families. 

Free intercourse is permitted between Kiaehta and Mai- 
ma-tcliin from sunrise to sunset; after that hour the Chinese 
shut their gate, and the Cossacks stop the egress from 
Kiaclita. The resident merchants have become exceedingly 
wealthy by acting as agents for those in Moscow and in 
other parts of the empire. Several of their dwellings arc 
spacious and built of brick, and some are furnished with 
taste. They contain many articles of (’hinese jn’oduction, 
and some of great value. These men, liko all the commer- 
cial class of Itussia, possess the true spirit of hospitality. 
A visitor in these far-off regions who can give them news of 
what is going on in Europe is quite a godsend. 

My abode was in Ti’oitska (as no one would have dared 
to give me a night’s lodging in Kiaehta). Here is the 
custom-house, where all merchandise, whether from China 
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or Russia, must be deposited in the government warehouses, 
and where the barter is actually carried on. It is thus a 
place of much commercial activity while the various wares 
are passing througli. Hitherto Mai-ma-tchin has been 
almost the only town whence Russia has received her tea. 
The importation has now reached near six millions of Russian 
pounds, no portion being clieap or common tea. Until within 
the last few years the wliole of this, as Avell as other Chinese 
merchandise, was paid for in Russian goods, the value being 
decided by the authorities in Troitska-, Kiachta, and Mai- 
ma-tchin. Now a portion is paid for in money, gi'eatly to 
the advantage of the merchant. 

Reside the trade in tea, that in rhubarb is important. I 
was informed that 360,000 lbs. pass through Mai-ma-tchin 
annually. Silks of various kinds are imported, but these 
arc principally purchased in Siberia. 

The merchants from Moscow and a few other towns in 
Siberia usually reach Troitska and Kiachta in the beginning 
of February; and before the middle of March their transac- 
tions are completed, and long caravans are on their march 
towards Irbit and N’ijne-Novgorod. 

The custom-house and warehouses in Troitska are on an 
extensive scale ; they stand in a good position, a little re- 
moved from the town, and employ a vast number of people. 
Nearly all the custom-house oflicers are sent from different 
parts of Russia, and think this a. banishment. During my 
stay a gentleman and his family arrived from Odessa; he 
.had received the appointment as second in command, and 
when he reached his destination and knew that he was to 
remain in this region for ten years, he was in terrible dis- 
tress. 

With Russian and Chinese merchandise the transit trade 
through Siberia is of considerable importance, affording em- 
plo 3 unent to a vast number of horses and men. The best time 
for conveying the goods is in Avinter; beside, the sledge being 
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of easier draught, the rivers, the passage of which often oc- 
casions great losses, are crossed without risk. The merchants 
engaged in the tea trade always try to send their purchases 
by the winter roads ; and as these are formed six weeks or 
two months before the Baikal is frozen, the caravans have 
to pass round the western end of tlic lake. 

It is seldom that the tea can be sent on sledges from 
Troitska to Oust-Kiachta at any period during the most 
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severe winter, as snow rarely remains on the ground near 
Kiachta. It has to be taken about twenty-five miles in 
telagas and then placed on sledges. The country over 
which the tea caravans have to pass by tiiis route is exceed- 
ingly difficult. On leaving Oust-Kiachta it turns to the west 
at no arreat distance from the Chinese frontier, crosses the 
Selenga. This river has its source far to the westward in 
the lake Tsa-gan ; on its shore there are some remains of a 
very ancient date. The people have no tradition in conneC- 
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tion with them, but their appearance inclined mo to think 
them Druidical. 

After passing the Selenga the route is over a country- 
inhabited by Bouriats. After continuing about 100 miles, 
it reaches the mountains that rise on the south-western side 
of the Baikal. These, although not of great elevation, offer 
serious obstacles, and at some periods of the year the road is 
really dangerous. Before reaching Sne-jinoi it enters the 
mountains, and ascends the steeps of the lower range of 
Amar-daban. 

This route was made by the Cossacks and hunters 
when endeavouring to penetrate into the region beyond the 
Baikal. The pursuit of game and sables first led them in 
this direction ; but even these daring men never succeeded 
in riding their horses over Amar-daban, which is the highest 
summit in the region. Tt rises in rugged precipices and 
abrupt rocky slopes so steep that the early attempts to scale 
it often proved fatal, tradition having handed down many 
accounts of the fearful disasters that befell the pioneers in 
this region. At last, after many years, they succeeded in 
forming a horse track, by which it was possible to cross the 
chain, though only for a short time in summer, from the 
middle of June to August; so that this was xdmost useless as 
a means of communication even for hunting. 

When the tea trade was opened with China, a road be- 
came a matter of the first importance, and as this was the 
only direction by which the caravans could reach Mai- 
ma-tchin, the Russian govemment sent an order to the 
authorities in Irkoutsk to make a good one round the 
western end of the Baikal. The best engineer at their dis- 
posal (a peasant) was sent to direct the operations, and by 
perseverance and the aid of a sound judgment he succeeded. 
It was, however, a work of immense labour. The trees 
were carried up by Bouriats to the top of the highest sum- 
mit in the chain, and the road passes over its peak, that 
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being the only part practicable. The abrupt face of the 
mountain had to be scaled by zigzag lines, running along 
the edge of deej) precipices, which arc protected by wooden 
pillars and rails. 

Having passed Amar-daban the road descends into 
numerous ravines, and after travelling over these rugged 
places, the caravan reaches Sloudenka. Even here, near 
the shore of the Baikal, the path descends like a staircase, 
broken into many flights, and the small wooden rails seem 
but a frail jirotection. When the caravans commence their 
first winter journey, it is attended with great danger. The 
snow is often from six to eight feet deep, and in some places 
the road is covered to four times that depth, and has to be 
cut through, ]5ut in ordinary cases of six feet deep, a. good 
track is formed by drawing empty sledges with broad run- 
ners over the snow. I believe not a winter passes without 
this operation proving fatal to both men and horses. Iwen 
in spring I have known the post be two days in travelling 
over a station of thirty versts. 

From Sloudenka to Koultouk the distance is only twenty 
miles, but a part of this station is very bad, till the road 
descends to the shore of the Baikal, which it reaches near a 
mass of rocks named Shaman Kamen. Formerly these 
religious fanatics executed their criminals here. Their reli- 
gion and its ceremonies ai’e founded on sorcery ; they believe 
in good and evil sjiirits, and sacrifice parts of the maral to 
their god, whom they name Bour-Khan. They give them- 
selves little trouble about the good spirit, but for the evil 
one they have a great reverence. They believe him an 
inhabitant of our earth, that he has his abode in dense forests 
and nigged mountains, and that he is ever active in the 
midst of terrific storms. They also think that he has the 
power to transform men into whatever shape he pleases. 

AVith the Shamans the priesthood is hereditary ; .it is a 
rare instance that a stranger is admitted into it. 
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Not far from this jJace there is a beautiful natural arch ; 
its effect at a short (Hst^iiice is like a deep moulded and 
richly decorated Gotliic portal. 

J.he road, after leaving Koultouk, ascends some higli 
ridges which bound tlie Baikal to tho north; they are 
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covered with a dense forest, where large game and bears are 
numerous. The forest on the north shore of the lake is a 
famous hunting ground for the Cossacks and peasants; here 
they obtain venison in abundance, and many valuable skins. 
There is very little open country on this route ; but small 
patches have been cleared around the stations sufficient to 
feed the horses. In summer they seek their food in the forest, 
where they occasionally become victims to Bruin. At length 
the route descends the steep and wooded hills to the bank of 
the Angara, which at this point spreads out to near 600 yards 
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in width, and on the opposite bank stands Irkoutsk, the 
capital of Oriental Siberia. 

This has always been an important town, as the Governor- 
General exercises authority oyer a country more than ten 
times the size of England. Within the last few years its 
consequence has increased by the great acquisition on the 
Amoor. The plan and preparations for etfecting that object 
emanatfed from the precent Governor-General Mouravioff, 
who has well earned his title of .Count d’ Amoor. He has my 
good wishes for a long life to enjoy his honour. 

My first approach to Irkoutsk was by the post road from 
Kussia: it enters the valley of the Angara at Polovinnia 
station, about seventy miles to the north-west of Irkoutsk ; 
hence it runs along at a short distance from the river. On 
the west side of the valley densely wooded hills arise, and on 
the east are seen the cliffs at the foot where the Angara is 
rolling on its rapid streatn. Along the bank and on other 
parts of the plain fine clumps of trees are growing, between 
wliich the sparkling water is seen, and then lost behind thick 
foliqge, till, by a bend in the river, it bursts forth into a wide 
expanse. Several views on this route made a strong im- 
pression on my mind ; they were really beautiful : indeed, 
many charming subjects for the pencil may be found here. 

At last, at a turn in the vj.71cy, I caught sight of a dome 
and several tall spires rising over the tops of a forest of 
birches and pines. This was the monastery of Saint Trkout, 
which stands in a very picturesque position on the bank of 
the Angara. I was surprised to find an architectural edifice 
possessing so much taste, in these far-off regions. Having 
passed the monastery, Irkoutsk was before me at about two 
miles distant. This was on a Sunday afternoon — a beautiful 
day, and a sky without a cloud ; the Angara was seen in its 
full "width, stretching up to the walls of the tOAvn, where it 
made a great bend to the westward and appeared like a lake. 
The gateway formed a striking object : it was massive and 
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imposing. Beyond the walhs numerous towers, domes, and 
spires were visible, rising far above the dwellings. As tliese 
objects were scattered over a considerable space, it gave the 
place the apj)earance of a large city. I shortly afterwards 
reached the river, the Yemstchik, drove on to the ferry-boat, 
and I passed through the gate. 

Having spent two winters in Trkoutsk, and two summers 
in the regions to the south, I necessarily saw the prej)ara- 
tions which were in progress for the annexation of the Amoor, 
and had an opportunity of judging of their efficiency. I be- 
held the chests of arms for the new reginw'iits of Cossacks, as 
they passed through ; and some of my fi’iends received im- 
portant ajipointmcnts on the Trans-Baikal ; one h.as since 
been made General, and noAv commands from o (), 0()0 to lOjOOO 
(V)ssacks, — fine daring fellows they an'. He has also several 
batteries of Cossack artillery, thoroughly e(juij)])cd, and coin- 
j)etent for any service; he could march to I’ekiu in a month. 

Irkoutsk stands in a curve of the Angara, on its eastern 
bank, at the western edge of a plain, in lat. 52*^ 40' x, and 
long. 104° 20' E, and 1, 3(50 ft. G in. above the level of the sea. 
Wooded hills extend on the east and north-east, also along the 
Avestern bank of the Angara, till the latter joins the valley of 
the Irkout. The small river Ouska-kofka runs from the east- 
Avard, and is crossed by a Avooden bridge near 300 yards in 
length: this stream divides the toA\m from the ])rison and 
the Avorkshops in Avhich the convicts are employed, as Avell 
as from the Admiralty and dockyards on the eastern bank of 
the Angara. 

The principal part of the toAvn stands in an angle formed 
by the Angara and the Ouska-kofka. The sti’cets run 
nearly parallel Avith the river, and are ci’osscd at right 
angles by others. There are many good houses, and some 
with considerable architectural jmetensions; each has a 
large courtyard; ihany havo gardens, 'riiere ai‘e but few 
shops, and these are in the Gastinoi-Dvor : they are large and 
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well supplied with almost all necessary European goods that 
find their way through the fair at Niine-Novgorod, and with 
Chinese articles from Mai-ma-tchin. 

A fine broad road runs along the bank of the Angara; 
towards the upper end of this is the residence of the Gover- 
nor-General. It is truly a magnifi(;ent mansion, and was 
originally built by a merchant who realised an enormous 
fortune in the Chinese trade. Here, on the confines of 
China, he surrounded himself with European luxuries, and 
did much, by example, to change the rude habits of his 
countrymen. At his death the family left to reside in Mos- 
cow, and the house was bought by the Government. Several 
merchants have built good houses fronting the river ; and 
my friend Rosguildaoff is doing much to improve the taste 
of the people, and at the same time adding to his architec- 
tural fame. 

Several of the merchants here might vie with our com- 
mercial princes, — their wealth being enormous. One has a 
taste for the fine arts, and I was greatly surprised to find 
his folios filled witli proofs of every important engraving 
from Landseer. lie is also a book collector, and has built 
an excellent library, in which he has stored upwards of 
5,000 volumes. His collection of Chinese ornaments is both 
choice and valuable; besides he is a great horticulturist, 
and spends large sums in procuring plants from Europe. I 
might instance several others who are also aiding in the work 
of refinement. 

The Cathedral is a large building on the Great Parade, 
and near it are two other churches : on the opposite side are 
the courts of justice and other Government offices. The 
different churches are all well placed, with fine open squares 
around them. Many were designed and built under the 
superintendence of two Swedish engineer officers, who were 
made prisoners at the battle of Pultava, and were banished 
hither by Peter. They must have made architecture a 
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study, for they have left monuments that few Europeans 
have surpassed. I must not omit the name of Kouznetsofl’ 
a merchant who died during my stay. He has been a great 
benefactor to the town and people. He built a very large 
house, containing magnificent rooms,, with every accommo- 
dation, and funiished it without regard to cost; even in- 
cluding plate and a grand piano. This he presented to 
the town, as a residence for its civil governors. He en- 
dowed some of the schools, and left a sum equal to £50,000 
for various purposes and improvements; besides leaving 
more than half a million to two nieces. His own mansion, 
which was far advanced, was on a princely scale ; but 1 fear 
its present possessor will never complete it. 

I have mentioned these men to show that there are en- 
terprising and energetic minds in this part of Asia. Their 
descendants will find a ne^v field for. commei’cijil enterprise 
down the Amoor, and into the Pacific. A time is not dis- 
tant when a mercantile fleet will be moored in their harbours, 
in the Gulf of 'fartary and the Sea of Japan. 

Irkoutsk has a population of near 20,000, {ind the num- 
ber of its buildings has increased considerably of late years. 
The transit trade between China and liussia has made many 
wealthy; but accidents sometimes cause great losses in tea, 
one of which I witnessed. Large quantities are conveyed 
to Pasolsky by the sledge roads and put on board a vessel, 
called a “ Soudna.” One, having taken in 1,200 chests, 
crossed the Baikal* and reached the Angara ; while descend- 
ing the river, she stTiick on some masses of ice that had 
grounded, was nearly cut in two, and had the greater 
portion of her cargo washed out of her. Though tliis en- 
tailed a loss on the carrier of £20,000, it was deemed a 
matter of little moment. The Angara is the last river 
in Siberia to close and the first to open; tlje former oc- 
curring on the 13th of December, the latter on the lltfi ot 
April. 
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The markets are well furnished with all kinds of provi- 
sions except mutton ; beef is good, and is principally supplied 
by the Bouriats beyond and on the north of the Baikal. I 
have bought a live calf, six weeks old, for a rouble (3.s. 2<i.) ; 
so that veal is both cheap and good. Game of all kinds is 
abundant and cheap, and so is fish ; in short, all the neces- 
saries of life Avhich arc produced in the country arc exceed- 
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ingly moderate in cost; but European articles, and other 
foreign produce brouglit from Russia, are very expensive. 
Sugar is 2s. per lb.; coffee, Ss. 2d.; rice, 6rf. ; lemons, 
Ss. 2d. each ; oranges, 2s. ; sardines, 4.9. 9<Z. per box ; En- 
glish porter and Scotch ale, 11s. 1^/. per bottle; French 
brandy, 11s. Id. per bottle, (mostly made in Russia). 
AVine equally dear; Champagne, 16s. lOr/. per bottle, and 
more of it is drank than of any other wine. Those who 
can dispense with these luxuries will find living cheap in 
the capital of Oriental Siberia. When communications are 
established between the Angara and the Ainoor, and mer- 
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chantmen discharge their cargoes in the latter river, a great 
change will be ciFectcd throughout Siberia. 

At the time of iny visit to Irkoutsk there were six of 
the exiles still living in the town, viz., Prince Volkonskoi, 
Prince Troubetskoi, and Colonel Pogge, Avith their families ; 
the others Avcre, MokhanofF, and two brothers BandsofF. 
These forined the best society in Irkoutsk, and some of the 
most agreeable days which I spent in Siberia, Avas in enjoy- 
ing my intercourse with them. They Averc noAv living in 
comfort, mixing in society, and gathering around them all the 
best that Irkoutsk afforded. The Princess Troubetskoi had 
spent several of her youthful years in England, associating 
with the highest families iu the kingdom. She was a clever 
and highly-educated Avoman, devoted all her energies to the 
education of her three daughters and a young son, and Avas 
the fix’st lady AV'ho folloAA'cd her husband into Siberia. I 
heard from her OAvn lips an account of her journey through 
those dreary regions, Avhen she -was attended only by a maid- 
servant, as Avell as of her reception and treatment Avhcn at the 
mines of Nerchinsk. The Princess Volkonskoi Avas the next 
to follow: she had a son and daughter; the latter one of 
the most beautiful girls I OA’^er beheld. Both these ftimilies 
possessed everj'thing they could desire, except liberty to re- 
turn to their homes; Avith the others it Avas different, and 
with two of them it Avas indeed a hard struggle for existence. 
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Mt way on leaving Irkoutsk was along tlie bank of the 
Angara. I had travelled it once before, but then on a 
stormy day, and my errand was a melancholy one. It was 
to select a block of granite on the shore of the Baikal, to be 
placed over the grave of a friend, Basil Mouravioff, who 
died in Irkoutsk the year before my visit. The last time 
we met was on the road more than 3,000 miles from his 
final resting*place, Avhere we breakfasted together at the 
post station. He Avas on his journey to Irkoutsk, full of 
hope, and delighted with his new position. He was a ncplieAv 
of the General of Kars, and a cousin and aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General of Oriental Siberia. In less than two 
years his career liad terminated. A contusion caused by a 
cannon ball passing near his head during an engagement in 
the Caucasus was the cause of his death. 

Shortly after leaving Irkoutsk the road enters a wooded 
part of the valley of the Angara, and runs jilong at a 
considerable elevation above the river. I observed that 
both sides of the valley were clothed with timber down to 
the water’s edge. Sandstone crops out here and forms high 
cliflFs, rising from the Avater, and the flood was rolling on at a 
rsipid rate. About ten miles from the town I came upon 
a line of twenty horses toAving a soudna up the stream to 
the Baikal. This vessel had conveyed a cargo of 600 chests 
of tea and 25,000 bricks of tea to Irkoutsk, and Avas on her 
return in ballast. Although the distance from Irkoutsk to 
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the Baikal is only forty miles the current is so strong that it 
takes three days to draw the vessels up the river to within 
four miles of the lake, and then it required another day to 
draw her up the rapid, even with double the number of 
horses. 

As the road winds along the valley, it passes many points 
that present magnificent views. In some ]»arts enormous 
clitfs arise croAvned Avith dark pines and cedars; in others 
the thick forest descends to the river’s brink, and the broad 
sheet of Avater is seen rolling oinvard. Shortly after pass- 
ing Pash-kou-a station the valley becomes more rugged, and 
the rocks rise in huge masses, Avith deep ravines running up 
into the mountains. Beyond tliis the road has been formed 
along the edge of a cliff, at a considerable elevation above 
the riA'cr. Both sides of the Anilley sIioav that this part 
of the earth’s crust has been much disturbed, and that here 
great disruptions have occurred. 

About five miles before reaching the r>aikal a scene is 
presented that causes almost every traveller to stop. The 
valley becomes Avider, and the mountains rise abruptly to a 
much greater elevation. The Angara is more than a mile 
in Avidth, and this great body of water is seen rolling doAvn 
a steep incline, forming a rapid nearly four miles in length. 
At the head of this, and in the centre of the stream, a great 
mass of rock elevates itself, called the Shaman -Kamen. 
Beyond is the broad expanse of the Baikal, extending about 
fifty miles to where its waves wash the foot of Amar-Daban, 
whose summijt is usually covered with snow, even in June. 
The mighty torrent throwing up its jets of spray, the rugged 
rocks with their fringes of pendent* birch oA'crtopped by 
lofty pines, and the ethereal colouring on the mountains, 
produce a picture of extraordinary beauty and grandeur. 

A fcAV miles further and the Baikal is seen spreading 
out like a sea, and its rolling Avaves are heard lashing 
the rocky shores. The Shaman -Kamen is more distinctly 
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seen. As I stood gazing at it, I could not help recalling to 
mind some of the scenes that have been enacted there. It 
is held sacred by all of the Shaman creed, and they never pass 
it without offering up their devotions. Rude figures have 
been sculptured upon its surface, and formerly both men, 
Avomen, and children have been offered up on its summit, or 
hurled into the flood. 

The steamboat station is not far distant, and I was 
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not long in reaching Listvenitz, Avhen I foun^ that both the 
steamers Avere on the opposite side of the lake; the larger 
one taking in a cargo* of tea at Pasolskoi, and the small one 
searching for a convenient harbour — the naAugation usually 
closing at the end of September. 

As she Avould not be ready for her return voyage to 
Pasolskoi before the fourth day, 1 had time to explore the 
neighbourhood. 

The danger and delay in crossing the Baikal in boats Avas 
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very great ; it was no uncommon occurrence to be detained 
three weeks on the voyage without being able to land on 
either shore; and accidents were frequent. This induced an 
enterprising merchant, Menchnikoff, to place a steamer on 
the lake; but it was done at a great cost : the engines, boil<ir, 
and all the machinery wei*e made in Petersburg, and had to 
be transported by land more than 4,000 miles. !Mr. Baird, 
the mechanical engineer, sent a comi»ctent person to the 
Baikal to build the hull, and this, under his superintendence, 
the Russian peasants accomplished. AVitli their aid the 
mechanics put in the engines : after a few trials the vessel 
steamed across to the ^longolian shore, and the dangers of the 
Baikal had vanished. Both the Siberians and Mongolians 
gazed with astonishment when they bt;held the steamer make 
her "way across in a heavy gale. 

Without wasting time I arranged to explore the shore 
going to the eastward, and to be taken up by the steamer 
at Golo-oustnaia. A crew of five men and my Cossack ■were 
iviy companions in the l.)Oat. Shortly after leaving List- 
venitz the shore of the Baikal becomes exceedingly abrupt; 
the rock — a coarse-grained granite — has a dense larch 
forest growing on the mountain above, which rises consiiler- 
ably to the north. This foimation continues for more than 
twenty mil(?s, and many picturesque and striking scenes 
Avcrc presented to me. It then changes to conglomerate 
exceedingly coarse-grained, the shingle on the shore be- 
ing entirely composed of it. Several torrents have cut their 
channels through these precipices, forming, in some, beautiful 
waterfalls. 

The north shore is by far the most lofty ; in some parts 
the precipices rise 800 and 900 feet, and a little beyond the 
river Anga, to 1,200 feet. I shall not attempt to describe 
the strata, which are here exposed for more tl>an 400 miles in 
length, as my description would interest the geologist only, 
and would take a much larger space than I can afford. 
Beyond the island of Olkhon basaltic cliffs appear, soirie- 
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times rising from deep water to an elevation of 700 feet. 
At little more than a boat’s length from their base, soundings 
have been taken to tlie depth of 900 feet. After passing 
these the shore becomes somewhat less elevated, but exhibits 
unquestionable evidence of volcanic action. In some of the 
ravines were great masses of lava, which, unfortunately, I 
was unable to trace to its source. No doubt it has been 
ejected from a crater in the Baikal chain to the north, and 
probably from near the sources of the Kcrcngha. Hot 
mineral springs are also found in several parts of the chain. 

Between the shore of the lake and the Baikal chain an 
elevated steppe, extends for about 130 miles in length, 
and in some parts it is twenty-five miles in width. Here 
arc numerous aouls of Bouriats, who possess large herds of 
cattle, and the plain gradually descends towards the mouth 
of the upper Angara. This river falls into the Baikal at its 
most northerly point, and is exceedingly valuable to the 
Siberians for its fishery of omula (Salmo omul Pall), which 
is caught here in enormous quantities, salted, and then sent 
to all parts of Siberia. Thus preserved, they equal the best 
Dutch herrings, and when fresh are the most delicious fish I 
ever tasted. A great number of men are engaged in the 
fishery. They leave Irkoutsk about the first week in July, 
and the fleet of soudnas usually I’each the upper Angara 
before the 1st of August, when the omula ascend the river 
in such vast shoals that the fishenncn speedily obtain their 
cargoes, and make several voyages to Listvenitz before the 
season closes. The river is not navigable much beyond the 
village of U pper Angarsk, and can never be made a means 
of communication with the Amoor, as some persons have 
supposed. 

Instead of meeting the steamer at Golo-oustnaia, I con- 
tinued my explorations, and on my return visited the 
south shore of the island of Olkhon. It is about sixty 
miles in length, in some parts fifteen miles in breadth, and 
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is separated from the north shore of the lake, called by the 
natives “ the Little Baikal,” by theiii considered the most 
sacred part of this “ Holy Sea.’’ The island is about eight 
miles from the north shore, excepting at its western end, 
where a great mass runs out into the lake for several miles, 
and forms a magnificent entrance to the sacred sea. A little 
farther to the west the rocks rise to about 1,200 feet, form- 
ing a stupendous object when seen from the water. 

The peojdc have a tradition in connection with this 
region which they implicitly believe. They say “ that Christ 
visited this part of Asia and ascended this summit, whence 
he looked down on all the region around. After blessing the 
country to the northward, he turned towards the south, and 
looking across the Baikal, he waved his hand, exclaiming, 
licyond this there is nothing.” Thus they account for the 
sterility of Daouria, where it is said “ no corn will grow.” 

The south shore of the island is exceedingly abrupt, and 
very few points are j)"esented where it is possible to laud. 
We had been rowing on for many hours without finding any 
jdace on which to sleep; night was drawing on apace, and 
a stiff breeze springing up. In the cliffs opposite I ob- 
serv^cd numerous caverns, and in front a promontory of high 
rocks jutting out into the lake, containing several others, and 
in some places it was pierced by galleries. 

We had noticed the indication of a squall to the south- 
east, and the boatmen wished to land in one of the caverns, 
there to pass the night. To this proposition I decidedly 
objected, fearing we might be detained for some days. Our 
prospect was a bad one, unless we could pass the headland, 
and reach shelter beyond ; but a streak of white was observed 
apj)roachiiig, and all Avere aware wliat it foreboded. 

Knowing what effect example has on these men, I threAV 
off my jacket and took one of the oars, the Cossack seized 
another, and this induced the men to pull Avith a hearty good- 
Avill. Bf'fore Ave could round the point, the squall caught us 
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and covered us witli spray: at tliis moment the steersman 
called to ns to pull for our lives, or we should be driven 
a<fainst the rocks. It was a struggle I shall never forget; 
at last we shot out beyond the r^cks, that were then only a 
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few boat’s lengths from us, and the thundering of the waves, 
as they rushed into the caverns, was truly appalling. 

Having passed this danger, a sandy beach was seen about 
a quarter of a mile distant ; towards which we pulled with all 
our might, 'fhe waves rolled in and a great surf was thrown 
upon the shore ; presently we dashed through it, but the 
boat was nearly half filled before Ave could run her up the 
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beach. This ivas a narrow escape; and we w^ere kept 
prisoners iiere for three days. 

After spending nineteen days in exploring the northern 
shore, 1 reached Golo-oustnaia, where the steam(!r picked me 
np. When I got on board, the cajitain stated to me, in 
English, that my long absence had excited some aj)prchen- 
sions of my safety. I Avas not a little astonished to hear my 
native tongue spoken in the Baikal, and iny look of surprise 
must have been evident ; the captain exjilained, by inform- 
ing me that he was a S^vedish officer, and had served in our 
navy under Admiral Codrington. He had been eight years 
in his present occupation ; sometimes steaming across the lake 
when it Avas smooth as glass, at other times iiiR'arful storms, — 
Avhich he declared were Avorse here than in the ocean; 
more especiidly Avhen the garra (or mountain gale) came 
j'ushing from the mountains. 1 inquired if he had sounded 
the lake, but learnt that lie kncAv the depth oidy by running 
out his cable Avhen trj’ing- to anchor. Once, during a gal(‘, 
he ran out 200 sagenes (1,400 feet), AA'ithin 100 yards of a 
sand-bank, and on another occasion 300 sagenes (2,100 feet ), 
without finding a bottom. This pi*oves the great dej>th of 
the lake, and such ])rodigious abysses are often found close 
to places Avhere the rocks are not ten sagenes under Avater. 

The day AA’^as calm, and the stijamer ran across in three 
hours and a half, Avhen 1 left the AX'orthy eajdain, and landed 
at Posolsky. 

There is a monastery here of the Transfiguration of our 
Saviour, that possesses some claims as an architectural com- 
position, for its numerous turrets formed ])ictuivs<[ue 
groups, and the Avhole building had a ph-asing effect AA'hen 
vieAved from the Baikal. It Avas founded by Abbot 
Eeodosayi, about the year 1082, to commemorate a tragic 
event that occurred on this spot. In 1050 a Bussian 
ambassador, Zabolotsky, and his retinue, A\'ei‘o murdered 
here, cither by the Bouriats or Mongolians. Hence it is 
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named Posolsky, or the Monastery of the Ambassador. 
The building and the village stand on a low plain that 
runs along the shores of the Baikal, commencing about four 
miles to the south-west of the landing-place, and extending 
north-east to the mouth of the Selenga. From Posolsky the 
road crosses the Delta, following the shore of the lake for 
about eight miles, and then turns eastward, to the post sta- 
tion at Stepnoi, near the mouth of the western branch of the 
Selenga. The river divides into eight branches before it 
falls into the Baikal; and from the north-west to the south- 
easterly channel is a distance of twenty miles. 

This delta undoubtedly occupies what has formerly been 
a portion of the lake, which in the course of ages has been 
tilled up by matter washed from the Mongolian Mountains. 
It is named by the people Kounderenskoi Steppe; like all 
such deltas, it is a most fertile spot, and well eultivated. 
This contradicts the tradition 1 have quoted, as an abun- 
dance of rye and wheat grows here. After leaving Stepnoi 
tlie road continues along the Avestern bank of the Selenga; 
the hills to the right rise considerably, and arc Avell Avooded. 
On reaching Kabanskoi the river makes a great bend toAvards 
the noi’th-east for about thirty miles, to Ilenskoi, and the 
mountains to the south-Avest become higher. 

The first monastery established on the Transbaikalian 
shore, that of Troitska, stands in a picturesque spot at some 
ten miles before reaching Ilenskoi. It Avas founded by 
Abbot Feodosayi, Avho settled here in 1681, accompanied by 
a fcAV monks from Moscoav. The selection of this spot and 
the style of the building prove that those ecclesiastics, like 
their brctln*en in all ages, Avere men of taste. Though the 
structure must have produced a striking eflecton the minds 
of the BouriatS, Avhom the abbot intended to convert, they 
could not be induced to change their faith. 

After passing Ilenskoi, a route turns still more to the 
north-east, and approaches the shores of the Baikal. It leads 
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into a most highly interesting region, where the mountains 
have been tossed up and broken into precipices and deep 
ravines. This route affords many extraordinary scenes on 
the Baikal, and, when the traveller looks down upon its vast 
expanse, reflecting on the terrible phenomenon that caused 
such a rent in the earth’s crust (if rent it be), he will cease 
to wonder at the superstitious dread of the ignorant people 
Avlio inhabit its shores. I have heard the subject reasoned 
upon by some of the most eminent mining engineers and 
geologists in Siberia, who have visited almost every part of 
its shore, examining the structure of its j>recipices, and 
have observed the composition of the strata laid bare. They 
differ widely in opinion from one German . author, Avho, 
after a “ gallop across the lake” of seven German miles, 
in about two hours, by moonlight, settled this difficult 
problem. I am in hopes of seeing it elucidated by one 
thoroughly acquainted with this singular region, for which 
the materials have been collected during many years of 
patient investigation. 

On this coast there are several hot mineral springs, — 
that of Tourkinsk is the most accessible, and has become the 
Buxton of Oriental Siberia. Many families from Irkoutsk 
spend part of their. summer here, and people go more than 
a thousand miles to take a dip in its waters. Between this 
place and Oust Bargouziu there are other springs, in which 
the gushing fluid scalds the hand if placed in it. About 
forty miles beyond there is proof that volcanic agency has 
nee been active, for here is an extinct crater, from out of 
which vast quantities of lava have poured. In the vicinity 
of Bargouzin, naphtha and bitumen are constantly rising in 
the Baikal, and earthquakes are not uncommon. 

Some of the exiles of 1825 were sent to live in Bargouzin, 
after undergoing a severe part of their sentence in the 
mines. One only was living there when the present Em- 
peror recalled them to Russia, and he, having married a 
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peasant’s daughter, chose to remain, rather than return with 
his family into a society where he felt they would be out of 
place. Me had served as a midshipman in the British navy, 
on board the same ship as young Codrington; they passed 
their examination together, and a strong intimacy had 
sprung up between them. He desired me to wait on the 
admiral on my return, and give him an account of his old 
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messmate, wh(i had turned sable hunter. 1 arrived in 
England tt)o late to fnlfil my promise. 

Bargouzin is famed for its sables; no skins have yet 
been found in any part of the Avorld c([ual to them. The fur 
is of a deep jet black, with the jv)ints of the liairs tipped 
witli Avhite, and this constitutes their peculiar beauty. I 
have seen a single skin for which the hunter demanded 
the sum of eighteen pounds. 

Leaving the sable hunters, I return to Ilenskoi, and 
follow the Selenga up the \'alley, near the station of Polovena 
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(or half way), where the prospect is very picturesque, for 
high cliffs, fringed in parts with trees and huge granite rocks, 
diversify the scenes as far as Verknoi Oudinsk. This is a 
small town, prettily situated, and many of its houses, and 
three of its churches, are built of stone ; the green domes and 
spires have a pleasing effect Avheu seen at a distance. Many 
of the inhubitafits have become wealthy through the fisheries 
and the transport of tea to the Baikal. 

After leaving Oudinsk the scenery on the river -becomes 
exceedingly beautiful. Oranite rocks rise to a considerable 
elevation ; they are rent asunder and piled up into yiinnacles 
in every variety of form. No one can pass through this 
valley without being struck by the beauty of its scenery, 
portions being ctpial to anything on tlie Khine. 1 sawtliesc 
masses in the setting sun and under the influence of a 
young moon, and tluai passed through them for some hours 
in the darkness, to Selenginsk. 

It Avas some time after midnight Avdicn the Yeinstchik 
drove into the toAvn, and 1 desired him to take me to the 
house of the brothers Bestoushoff, tAvo exiles. I Avas the 
bearer of hitters from some of their comrades in a far dis- 
tant part of Siberia, and of a AA^atch for one of them. At 
last the driver pulled up his horses in the middle of a 
large yard. 

I instantly stepped out of the tarantas, but the night. Avas 
so dark that objects Avcrc scarcely visible. The Yeinstchik 
turned me in the direction of the house, and 1 saAv a dark 
mass before me, but neither AvindoAv nor portal Avas A'isible. 
Having reached the Avail, 1 passed along and found a door. 
KnoAving that neither bar nor lock guards the Siberian 
chambers, I opened the latch and Avalked in. Not a sound aa'us 
heard; I groped my Avay onAvard, and opened a second 
door. The moment the latch was lifted a female voice 
called in Russian, “ Who is there?” I asked for Nicholai 
Bestoushoff. I Avas directed to seek him in another part of 
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tlic build’ui" — the wing. Bidding the voice good night, 
1 departed, and shortly found the persons 1 sought, from 
whom, on presenting my credentials, I received a liearty 
welcome, and remained enjoying their hospitality and an- 
swering their questions till daylight. 

The following morning I Avas introduced to their three 
sisters, when I found that on entering the house I had 
opened the door of the room .in Avhieh two of them Avere 
sleeping. These gentlemen Avere also na\'al ollieers, and 
had been trained in the British naAy. One of them .spokt; 
I’higlish, and 1 managed to coiiA'crsc AA'ith the otluu- in 
llussian and German. Their history 1 had heard from their 
eomi'ades, but I Avas not aware that their sisters had sacri- 
ficed all their prospects in life, and had, after many dilft- 
eulties, succeeded in joining them ; an order, ImAA'cver, had 
been gi\'en that they Avere not to be permitted to return. I 
then left them Avith regret, and for CA'cr. 

Selendinsk AA'as the residence of tA\'o English missionaries, 
who, from all 1 heard, AA'ere most estimable men; ne\'er- 
thelcss, they AAX're unable to make converts among the 
Bouriats. 

My next point AA'as I’etropavlofskoi, a ZaA^od on the 
south side of a small chain of mountains Avhich separates the 
()uda from the Khilok. Here are iron and machine works, 
and since the acquisition of the region of the A moor they 
have become of vast importance. They had also another 
interest for me, as this AA'as the place Avhere the e.xiles of 
1825 Avorked out their last five years of hard labour. In 
the summer they AA'ere employed in making roads. The 
Princes Volkoriskoi, Troubitskoi, and also all their comrades, 
used the pick-axe, barroAv, and spade on several of the roads 
around this Zavod. In AA’inter they Avorked in a mill, grind- 
ing corn like the mill horses. 

'I'he (iiigines for the first steamers that Russia placed 
on the Anifior, Avere made here. Guns have also been cast 
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and bored here; and now there is a good macliine siiop 
under the control of a very clever superintendent, hav- 
ing several intelligent subordinates. Under the present 
enlightened and energetic Governor-General of Oriental 
Siberia these works will be organised on a great scale. 
Good efficient officers and practical men will be selected 
to superintend the mechanical operations, and then the 
place will become of vast importance in connection with the 
Russian steam fleet on the Amoor. 

Hence iny route was southward to the Tcliikoi, and into 
the Khingan Mountains across to the source of the Onon, 
which, Avith the Ingoda, forms the Schilka. IJouriats arc 
numerous throughout this region, and they possess fine 
herds of cattle. The Keroulun has its source on the south 
side of the Kentai, or Rente mountain, about forty miles 
from the source of the Ojion. I believe it to be the 
longest aflluent of the Amoor; and some of my friends, avIio 
were engaged many years as mining engineers in Nertcli- 
insk, confirm this supposition. Two of them ascended more 
than 200 miles beyoiid Lake Koulun, into Avhich this river 
falls. In some parts of its course it is exceedingly pictu- 
resque, and at one place they found it rushing through a 
deep and narrow gorge. Having re-crossed the chain, over 
a very difficidt route, and descended into the valley of 
Onon, Ave proceeded onAvard, passing along the lines of 
Cossack piequets to Akchinskaia. After this the route goes 
nearly north, passing through a number of Cossack villages, 
and crosses the chain Avhich separates the A^alleys of the 
Onon and Ingoda. At about thirty miles beyond the moun- 
tains I reached Tourinskai, on the road to Nertchinsk, The 
route folloAVS the Ingoda, passing over some sandy hills that 
descend to the steppe; and here the Cossacks hunt the 
badgers. Before reaching the station of Kaidil-lovskaia, a 
large Cossack A’illsige, the country is slightly wooded. Bc- 
tAveen this place and Knaz Berc-govia there are Toungousj 
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tribes, governed by one of their Princes Gantemouroff, who 
formerly served in the Russian army. The road passes over 
high hills, and the Ingoda runs between elevated cliffs, 
fringed with dwarf ehns. Here the country is sandy, and 
granite rocks crop out along the bank of the river. There 
is very little change in the aspect of the country, or in the 
banks of the river for the next forty miles, till it joins the 
Onon, and the united streams form the Schilka. Shortly 
after the junction there are several islands, and in some 
parts the bed is rocky, producing rapids. The country on 
the right bank of the Schilka is marshy, but on the left it 
is hilly, with very little wood except the willows. Tlie 
Nertche falls into the Schilka from the north ; it runs through 
a pretty valley, Avhere the river is thickly shaded with elms 
and willows, and its banks arc but little above the w'aters. 

To European travellers the view of Nertchinsk, Avith its 
churches must have a pleasing effect, fis it recalls home 
vicAVS, and, for the moment, creates a forgetfulness of the 
various Asiatic tribes through Avhieh he has Avandered to 
reach this distant spot. Xertchinsk has, hoAvever, other 
associations, tind its name is knoAvn by, and has been tlie 
dri'ad of almost every peasant. It Avas not, hoAvever, the ]K*a- 
sant alone that had felt a dread of it; many a noble has 
shuddered Avhen its name has reached his ear. The convicts 
from every part of the empire arc marched toAvards this spot, 
and have ample time for reflection during their journey of 
eleven months. Nertchinsk has had Avithin its district some 
of the most daring and desperate characters any community 
could produce. On the other hand, vast numbers of serfs 
have' been sent hither, Avho have been driven to resistance 
by the bad treatment of their masters; and several touching 
stories of the kind have come to my knowledge. 

The climate is not so horrible as many have supposed; 
nor is the earth a perpetual inass of ice at a fcAv feet below 
the surface, as I have seen it stated. The summers are not 
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SO long as in Europe ; but they arc very hot, and tlie country 
produces a magnificent flora. Both agriculture atid horti- 
culture are carried on successfully, and vc‘getal>lcs of almost' 
every variety can be grown here. Tobacco is- extensively 
cultivated, for wluch the people find a sale among the Bou- 
riats and Toungouz. 

The town is in lat 51° 58' N., and in long. 116° 40' E., and 
stands on the, left bank of the Nertche, about three miles 
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from its junction with the Schilka. Hie first settlement was 
fonned nearer the mouth of the river; but the constant risk 
from inundations caused its removal to the present site — nor 
is it always safe here. An officer, who has resided in the place 
many years, informed me, that in the summer of 1840 the 
lower part of the town was seriously injured. It was under 
water f<>r several days, and at one tiiin; he expected that it 
Avould be entirely destroyed. Tlic- Ingoda and Onon poured 
domi such vast floods, that the Schilka rose twenty two feet 
alMive its usual level, thereby damming up the Avatcr in the 
^^ertche, which caused great losses to many of the inhabit- 
ants. Small inundations are frequent. 

The churches, the hospital, and a few houses ai’c built of 
brick and stone; the others are of wood, and tlm population is 
about 5,000, many of whom arc engaged in trade, purchasing 
and bartering furs for tea, powder, li^ad, and other neces- 
saries required by the hunters; some of them are engaged 
in the Chinese trade, and convey their merchandise to the 
fair at Jrbit, where they exchange it for European produce. 
Ncrtchinsk is an important place in connection with the 
government, and with the distribution of the convicts who 
are sent to work in the different mines. 

Its mining district extends over a considerable area, and 
for a long period of years produced a considerable revenue 
to the crown, besides employing vast numbers of convicts 
who would otherwise have been non-productive. The mines 
were worked under the supervision and direction of a clever 
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and experienced chief, having a numerous staff of officers, 
and many of the most distinguished mineralogists and 
geologists in Russia have commenced their career here. Up 
to the year 1847 silver and lead formed the principal pro- 
ducts; of the fonner 250 poods, and of the latter 35,500 
poods, were produced annually. All the lead, excepting 
500 poods, was transported to Barnaoul, where it was used 
in smelting the ores of the Altai. The lead of Nertchinsk 
never found its way to the Russian arsenals ; it would have 
cost six times the price of English lead delivered either in 
Petersburg or Moscow. This supply, so essential to the 
mining operations in tlie Altai, suddenly ceased, from the 
fact of the greater part of the population on the Trans- 
Baikal being made Cossacks when the annexation of the 
Amoor was decided upon in 1848. 

Tin and zinc ores are found, but neither have as yet 
been much worked, and I am not aware of the existence of 
quicksilver, though it is said to be found in these regions. 
An engineer officer of my acquaintance ivas, cngage<l from 
the year 1825 to 1830 exploring many of the valleys of the 
Khingan and Yablonoi in search of gold, but the indications 
of this metal were not of such a character as to induce the 
director to carry on the Avorks. The wood-cut represents a 
singular formation lying between the limestone and granite 
found on a small lake in the Khingan. Up to the year 
1837 the quantity obtained never exceeded 4 poods, some- 
times not 3 poods. In 1838 a ctiptain of engineers disco- 
vered gold near the mouth of the Kara, and obtained in 
that year lUj poods; and this gave a zest to the operations. 

It was not, hoAvever, till the year 1860 that the gold in 
this district began to be largely developed, when a certain 
Captain left his service in the Oural, and j)ro})osed to the 
Minister of Finance to work the mines in some of the valleys 
running from the Yablonoi to the Bchilka. The Captain 
pledged himself to the Minister to produce 100 poods a 
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year if lie was permitted to organise the men and carry out 
the opei’ations. It was too tempting a proposal to resist, 
and the order was given. As an inducement to exertion, he 
obtained Ids’ colonelcy before he left Petersburg. 

He arrived at Nertchinsk in the autumn, and during*thc 
winter organised parties to commence exploring the valleys ; 
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for early in the spring of the following j’car his great 
operations would be proceeded with. There was no lack of 
convicts for his jiurpose. Several valleys were thoroughly 
cxjdored, and this proved that nearly all those of the 
Yablonoi running down to the Schilka contained gold. Other 
parties discovered the precious metals beyond the junction 
of the Schilka and the Argoun on the Amoor, and it was 
ascertained that a rich auriferous region extended far to the 
east. 
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'J’hc Colonel coininenced extensive operations in the 
spring of 1851, having a large body of the “ unfortunates” 
at his disposal. They Avei’c marched to the mines und(“r 
a guard of Cossacks, divided into several parties, and 
the works began in the difl'erent valley s. Whenever gold 
mines are first opened, sickness is sure to ensue, for •which 
preparations are always made beforehand by all ■who desire 
to save the p<*oj)le. Tempoi'ary hospitals are j)repared, and 
a medical ollicer is engaged to remain during the ■whole 
period of washing. 1 ever found this the case throughout 
the Oural, the Altai, and at the mines on the Yenissey. 
llesides these ])recautions, proper dwellings for the work- 
men are invariably provided. 

In this instance, however, nothing of tlio kind was done. 
The people had to throw up luits of earth, and roof them 
with either grass or bark ; and in such habitations were so 
thickly stowed that many preferred sleeping in the open air. 
As the works ])roceeded, sickness began t<» s])read among the 
men, and numbers W(‘re c«.>nfined to their dam]), earthy 
couches. Added to this, the food was said to be both bad 
and deficient. In a short time many died, but their ])laces 
wete immediately taken by otlna’s sent to kec]) up the I’e- 
<piisitc number of hands. The work of excavating and 
washing went on, and gold was being accumulated. No 
one was allowed to ni'glect his? work ; and it was oidy 
when cpiite struck down by disease that they were per- 
mitted to retire to their damp and snioky dens. 

The deaths became so numerous, that it was fiaind ab- 
solutely nccessaiy to sej)arati! the sick from those who were 
able to ^\ ork. Temporary hospitahs were raised, having berths 
formed like those in a ship’s cabin, with this difiercnce, that 
there was only just room for a man between the tiers, and these 
were four in height. As men could not be spared to act as 
nur.ses, such as were able to move were compelled to attcaid 
to their comrades. The more the woiks were opened, and 



the men exposed to wet and a burning sun, the more 
malignant the disease became; and great numbers died. 
Yet Iresh detachments were sent, and the Avoi’ks puslied on 
imressiintly. 'I’he Colonel determined that the 100 poods ol‘ 
gold should be obtained, at whatever cost of life; nor did he 
once relax his exertions. More than half the season having 
passed, and not half the. cpiautity obtained, it was evident 
that greater efforts must be made. 

Additional hours of labour W'cre insisted t)n, and the 
birch applied if the duty was not fulfilled. The poor crea- 
tures laboured till they sank at their barrows. 

A short time before the close of the season it was dis- 
covered that some of the Xt'rtchinsk merchants had been 
engaged in smuggling a large quantity of bi’iek tea, and that 
the (dficers had been bribed; some serious charges were also 
made against the othcials in Xertchinsk. In consequence, 
the (jovernor of Irkoutsk scait one of his oflicers to inv<‘sti- 
gate the matter; and circumstances connected with this affair 
took him to the gold mines, where he had to examine a num- 
ber of men sai<l to be iinplicated in the. transaction. Some 
named on his list were dead, and othei's were in their lu rths 
unable to be moved. This compelled him to enter the 
gloomy j)lace. lie found the odour horrible, and as he des- 
cribed it to me, it was worse than the black hole in Calcutta, 
lie was prej taring to rush out, Avhen several feeble voices 
begged to be remo\ ed into the open air, or tlu'y should die. 
lie stopped and spok(; to them, and, as his eyes became moi’c 
accustomeel to the gloom, he distinguished the objects that 
surrounded him. But his horror was intense when he Siiw 
that th(! berths contained both dead and dying; and stmic 
had been left so long uninterred, that it was impossible to 
a[)[)roach the spot. 

lie called in a number of men, and all the liying were re- 
moved into the huts, and then ordered that the rest shouhl 
be instantly buried. 1’he object of his visit was not ac.com- 
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plished ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
released many poor creatures from their misery. I saw his 
report, but its details were too horrible to be repeated. 

The season ended by a sharp frost, stopping all the 
operations at tlie mines, and seventy poods was the produce 
to set against the misery many had endured, and the 
teiTible sacidfice of life. This was the most costly gold 
that ever entered his Imperial !Majest 3 ’s treasury; for it has 
been stated, and on good authority, that every pood cost 
him thirteen lives. This circumstance created a great sen- 
sation throughout the Altai and in all the mining districts, 
and (jvery one expected it would be a matter of serious con- 
sequence to the officer Avho had shoAvn such utter disregard 
for tlie lives of those undei* his charge. 

liy the first Avintor roads a caraA'^an left Xertchinsk, car- 
rjing the prochicc of the mines to Fetersburg. The Colonel 
accompanied it as far as Irkontsk, Avdiere 1 suav him sevei’al 
times before his dijparturc; but the extent of the calamity 
Avas not then generally knoAvn. He preceded the caravan to 
the capital, and by some means prevented the circumstances 
of the case reaching the oar of his Imperial master, or a 
pension Avould ncA^er have l>cen granted for extraordinary 
serA'ice. 

I must say a fcAv Avords about some of the exiles Avho Avere 
banished to this distant spot. 

Erman says, Vol. 11., p. 18.3, “The ‘unfortunates’ of 
the Mth of December, Avho had been condemned to hard 
labour, Averc confined to the settlement at Chita, Avhich lies 
beyond the Baikal, on the road from Verkne Oudinsk to 
Nertchinsk. There are no mines there, so that, in order 
to carry out the sentence of the convicts to the letter, they 
have erected a polishing mill, in Avhich to employ them.” 

WhoeA'cr has read this paragraph will have concluded 
that the exiles never Avere employ^ed in the mines; but such 
is not the fact. My informants were the “ unfortunates ” 
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and their wives, all of whom were living in Irkoutsk, and in 
other places that I have visited. I was on terms of great 
intimacy with these people, and retain many pleasing recol- 
lections of them. 

They were taken from the capital in chains, each man 
in a telega, attended by a gendarme (this is an especial 
corps under the command of the secret -police), but not by 
the usual route through Moscow : they were sent by Yaroslav 
and Vatka. This was through a part of the country but little 
travelled, and they entered on the great Siberian road before 
reaching Perm. Orders were given that no time should 
be lost on the road, nor any stoppage allowed except for 
refreshment. Their journey was a long one, 7,029 versts, 
and they were hurried onward night and day. On the 
evening of the thirtieth day they reached Nertchinsk, and 
were handed over to the authorities. Here they slept, and 
the next morning started for the mines, at a distance of 279 
versts. They reached them in the afternoon of the following 
day, having travelled over 7,308 versts in thirty-two days. 
Here was their prison and place of punishment, and they 
quickly found themselves in the hands of a man Avho deter- 
mined to carry out their sentence in its utmost rigour. 

They arrived on the Wednesday, and on the following 
Monday morning Prince Volkonskoi, Prince Troubetskoi, 
and four others began their mining labours. This was 
hard service ; wielding the pick-axe and hammer was a new 
occupation, and their keeper made their toil severe. The 
others, as they arrived, were divided into gangs and sent 
into the mines. Each was known only by his number, and 
here they worked for two years. Others were banished to a 
solitary life in the forests of Yakoutsk, and of these exiles 
I could also give a few incidents that would not say much 
for the “leniency of the Government or its -servants,” of 
which Mr. Erman speaks. 

I am not one of those who acquit these men of blame, 
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or think their banishment unmerited; my allusions are 
directed only against the agents who made that banishment 
a torment. 

Several of these exiles (convicts he calls them) were ad- 
vanced in years, and had left grown up sons and daughters ; 
others, their junioi’s, were torn away from young children, 
and mothers, with infants in their arms, had pressed up 
to the telegas to give the father a last look at his child. 
Some 'had been but recently married, many were single, 
and a fcAv had not reached their twentieth year. 

The first lady who followed her husband was the 
Princess Troubetskoi : she was young, and determined to 
share the fate of her 2 '>artner, and, if jiossible, sooth his 
years of banishment. It was "with great difliculty that she 
obtained permission ; and when it was granted, it was coupled 
with a condition that “ no lady who followed her husband 
to his place of exile should ever return.” l\ven such a con- 
dition did not change her resolve, and shb started, accom- 
lianicd only by a faitlifid maid-servant, who determined to 
share her danger and her exile. She narrated to me an 
account of her adventurous jouimey of near 5,000 miles, 
made during a severe winter, when she often encountered 
the fearful storms so frequent in Siberia. Nor were they 
the only dangers — she had seen the wolves running on each 
side the sledge ready to pounce on the horses if they slack- 
ened their speed or fell. These were not slight trials for 
a delicate female to encounter; but some of the incidents of 
her adventure are among the most touching I ever hcai’d. 

She, however, reached Nertchinsk in safety, and a 
mining engineer officer, who was returning to the Zavod, 
kindly offered to escort her to her destination. Her in- 
quiries of this gentleman were numerous. She wished to 
know the fate of her husband. He gave her an assurance 
that he was well, but evaded all other questions. On their 
arrival she was taken to that officer’s home, and his wife 
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offered all the comforts their dwelling afforded, while he 
sent her passport to infonn his chief of her arrival, and 
expressed to him her desire to see the Prince. 

Presently a police officer arriA’^cd, and told her that he 
had received instructions to conduct her to her quarters, and 
that she would be permitted to see her husband on the 
morrow. A single room was assigned to her and the maid, 
bearing all the aspects of a prison, and it was announced 
that she Avas not at liberty to visit any one in the town 
Avithout pennission. Next morning she was taken to the 
house of the chief, Avheii she urged her request to see the 
Prince, and also to be permitted to spend some hours each 
day in his society. The first part of her request Avas 
granted, birt the latter Avas refused ; and this man said as 
she had come to share lier husband’s e.xile she must submit 
to prison discipline ; adding that she Avas not to be peimitted 
to Avritc a single line Avithout its passing through his 
hands. 

After this he ordered the police to conduct her to the 
Prince, giving his number— bxit not liis name — and tlien 
to her dwelling. A sledge Avas Availing for them, and the man 
drove them several versts to one of the mines, Avhen she 
Avas conducted doAvn and along the gallery to Avhere the 
exiles Avere Avorking. For a fcAV moments they all gazed on 
her in amazement, thinking it a vision; and the spell Avaa 
only broken Avhen she rushed into her husband’s arms. 1 
dare not attempt to paint this intervicAv; but the clanking 
of his chains recalled her to a knoAvlcdge of his position, and 
the police officer proA’’ed that he possessed a better heart 
than his chief, by removing her from a scene heartrending 
to all. 

The chief placed her on prison fare, nor aa'ouU he permit 
her to have tea. After this she saAv the Prince once a 
Aveck, but not in the mines. Tn about a month two other 
ladies arrived, and Avent through the same ordeal. Eighteen 
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months passed without any change, when this brute was 
called before a tribunal from Avhich none can escape. I can 
only hope that he possessed some unknown good qualities 
that Avould recommend him to more mercy than he ex- 
tended to those under his charge. 

After his death another officer Avas appointed, who 
received the ladies and treated them as members of his own 
family, lie did everything consistent Avith his duty to 
relieve the unfortunate exiles, and through his intercession 
at the end of two years they ceased to Avork in the mines, 
and then Avere removed to Cheta and the Mill. 



CHAP. XVI. 


THE KEBOUI.UN, THE I'BINCIl’AE SOURCE OF THE AMOOR. 

In my last chapter the Keroulun Avas traced from its source 
in the Khingaii Mountains to Lake Koulun, or Dalai-Noor. 
1 shall commence this with the Argoun, Avhere it issues from 
the north-eastern end of the Lake. Between its outlet and 
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the river Kailar there are several rapids, and numerous small 
lakes are entered along its banks. 

The Kailar falls into the Argoun from the eastAvard, by 
two branches, and this river has its source in the Khingan 
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chain, which runs nearly due north, and ends in a low hill 
near the head of the A moor. This chain forms the eastern 
side of the valley of the Argoun, and portions of it have 
been slightly explored by the. mining engineers of Nertchinsk, 
who believe that this region will, some time or other, afford 
another j)rofitable field for mining operations. 

In sonic parts the Argoun presents a peculiar cliaracter; 
its bed is rocky, and its banks arc strewn Avith numerous 
pieces of red and Avhite chalcedony and agates, — while dark 
rocks rise into picturesque cliffs. On its Avestern bank 
there is a line of Cossack piquets, extending near 300 miles, 
and the men keep up a strict guard against the flight of 
oonA'icts in that direction. Notwitlistanding their A'igilance 
escapes are frequent; but each AA'eek throughout the year fills 
up the A'acancies they occasion. Proceeding doAATiAvard the 
riA'er approaches the mountains, receiving in its course many 
small streams from tlie east. It is celebrated throughout 
Siberia for its carp, Avhich are carried in the Avinter several 
thousand miles, Avlicn tliey are produced at the tables of 
the wealthy as a great delicacy. One of my friends, Avho 
had spent seventeen years in Nertchinsk Za\'od, believes that 
this fish abounds in the Dalai-noor, Avhence they descend the 
river. The carp is not found in any Siberian river. 

There are numeroTis encampments on the cast side of the 
Argoun, Avhere good pasture exists on the stej)pe extending 
up to the Khingan chain. None of these summits rise to a 
great elevation, but they become more lofty to the south- 
Avard ; some of them rising far above the snoAV line. The 
Gazimoor falls into the Argoun on the west side; it has its 
source in one of the best mining districts of Nertchinsk. 
About tAventy-five miles beloAV the moutli of the river is 
Oust-strelka, a post of Cossacks, Avho, like those on eA'cry 
part of the liussian frontiers, are traders. In January 
they ascend the Argoun, and meet the natives on different 
parts of it; these places become little yermaks (fairs). 
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and commerce is at once established among them. The 
Cossacks carry with them, for barter, flour, poAvder, and 
lead — these articles being much in re(£uest — receiving furs 
in exchange. 

The Shilka below Xertchinsk increases considerably in 
size, as numerous streams pour into it from the Yablonoi 
Mountains, and in most of them gold is found. Islands are 
also numerous — they have been formed by the alluvial soil 
Avashed from the mountains ; many are covered Avith AvilloAvs, 
and others with cheromika. There ai’e also several villages; 
some of the older ones being occupied by convicts, and many 
ncAvones have been forniedby the Cossacks since 1850, Avhen 
it Avas decided to add the region of the Amoor to the empire. 
These men are ever the pioneers in the advance of Russia, 
and they accomplish their object Avell. One of these villages, 
Ryan-keno, is large, and contains tAvo churches, one of wood 
and the other of brick : at this place the banks of the Shilka 
arc frequently inundated, as a few days’ ruin in the Yalflonoi 
raises the river tAveU’e feet aboA'e its usual level. 

The Aradi falls into the Shilka further doAvn, and the val- 
ley runs far up into the mountains to the northAA'ard. Aurife- 
7'ous sand is carried doAvn by this stream, and it is expected 
that a profitable gold field aauII be discovered here. At a 
considerable distance beyond, the river Motankana falls into 
the Shilka on its south bank; it has its source in the mining 
district of Nertchinsk. A part of its course is betAveen 
granite cliffs of no great elevation ; but these, Avhere they^ 
are fringed with wood, afford many picturesque scenes. 

Stratenskoi, on the south bank, is another ancient village 
occupied by these hardy pioneers ; here they cultivate Euro- 
pean vegetables, and the Cossacks shoAv that they are an 
industrious race by the comforts they contriA’’e to gather 
around them. At a short distance to the south there is 
a lake where thousands of watcr-foAvl congregate; Avhile 
snipes and woodcocks are found in great numbers. The 
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Cossacks never use shot; both animals and birds are ob- 
tained by tliem with the rifle. As a woodcock is too 
swift and erratic, when on the wing, to be dropped by a 
bullet, they have adopted a small whistle, with which they 
imitate his call, when he pops on to a tuft of grass to look 
round, and is instantly knocked over. 

Between Stratenskoi and Shilkinskoi the left bank of the 
river is well populated; the country is good, and most of the 
necessaries of life easily obtained. Fish and game are abund- 
ant, both in the Shilka and in the numerous small streams 
that come from the mountains. Granite rocks mostly pre- 
doiAinate on both banks of the Shilka as far as the village 
of Botie ; beyond this limestone prevails. A great change 
takes place here — the clifis become lofty, and their summits 
are riven into numerous picturesque turrets, while beneath 
are openings leading into many caverns. In some, con- 
siderable quantities of bitumen are obtained by the people of 
the villages of Tcha-boo-tchc and Oulo-getche. 

A few miles beyond these villages, the valley of the Shilka 
opens out, and the rocks recede to a considerable distance till 
they reach the valley of Tchal-bou-tchenskoi, which runs to 
the north-west towards the Yablonoi, — and down the centre 
of it flows the river Tchal-boo-tche. On the space formed 
by the receding rocks stands Shilkinskoi Zavod ; the houses 
are built of wood, and extend along the bank of the Shilka 
as far as the mouth of the Tchal-boo-tche. On the opposite 
side of this river is the smiting works ; they were formerly 
used for lead and silver ; but iron will now be found a more 
profitable commodity. 

Several of the barges were built here for the first great 
expedition on the Amoor, in 1854, which my friend Colonel 
Korsakoff commanded ; and here his party were fitted out 
with all the necessaries and military stores for the voy- 
age. The Government have also a glass manufactory ; and 
a very large tan-yard is an important part of the establish- 
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mcnt at Shilkinskoi. The leather made here has a great 
reputation among all'the tribes beyond the Argoun and in 
Mongolia. It is famed even among the Russians in Siberia. 
The cause of its superiority, I was told, was its being 
tanned with birch bark ; but this cannot be the only one, as 
I have known other tan-yards in Siberia where the material 
used and the process were exactly the same, and the' leather 
from the two tan-yards could not be compared. 

There is a considerable tract of meadow land along the 
bank of the Shilka, and good pastures are found in many 
parts of the valley of Tchal-bou-tchenskoi, where the cows 
and horses of the peasants feed, and wood for fuel is close 
at hand. Game is plentiful in the forest. There arc 
many small lakes, which swann with water-fowl, and wild 
geese come in vast numbers. Since the acquisition of the 
Amoor, Shilkinskoi has become a most important establish- 
ment. The Shilka is navigable for small craft to the 
Amoor; but the barges and other vessels could not descend 
fully laden, and the voyage up the stream is both long and 
tedious. There is plenty of iron ore in the vicinity of this 
Zavod, and the present General-Governor knows the advan- 
tage to be derived by making it the great mechanical 
establishment on the Trans-Baikal. As commerce extends 
into the region on the south of the Amoor, steam will 
be required to aid in its transit, and here both steamboats 
and their machinery can be advantageously constructed. 

General Anosoff used to say that he would make the 
valley of the Tom the Binningham and SheiReld of Siberia, 
and then he could supply the Avholc of Central Asia with 
rifles, cutlery, needles, and other useful articles. His ideas 
may in some degree be carried out ; at Shilkinskoi all the 
materials are near at hand, and Russia may thus employ 
some of her convict population to a greater and more per- 
manent advantage than at the gold mines. No industrious 
population has ever sprung up where gold seeking has been 
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their einjiloyment ; nor has the establishment of convict 
villages in different parts of Siberia been successful : 
wherever 1 liave found them, s<{ualid misery has predomi- 
nated. These men can only be induced to work by a strict 
supervision, and this could easily be given in a mechanical 
establishment and cutlery workshops. An industrious and 
rising population is sure to be the result. 

The river Kara falls into the Shilka on its right bank, at 
about ten miles below the Zavod, and here are the most 
extensive gold priesks yet discovered on the Trans-Baikal. 
Lately gold seeking parties have been ex[)loring the country 
on the left bank of the Shilka, to the north-west, and have 
found the precious metal in many places between the mouth 
of the Kara and the Gorbitza. Beyond the Kara several 
small rivers fall into the Shilka, before reaching the new 
Cossack station on the Great Koularke. 'riiis is also an 
important position, and several barges were built here for 
the Amoor expedition. Opening that river has caused a 
great change; for thriving villages are rising where the 
bear, the elk, and the maral Avere almost the sole inhabitants. 
Kurther down the Tchornoi falls into the Shilka by two 
channels. I^he former has its source among the higher 
summits of the Yablonoi Mountains, and runs through a 
well wooded and picturesque valley. Near its mouth there 
is another Cossack station. 

Shortly after passing the Tchornoi the scenery changes 
on the south side; perpendicular cliffs of limestone, Avith 
groups of bircli and larch growing on their tops and in the 
small ravines. Over these rounded summits appear, and a 
long chain of hills stretches out toAvards the Argoun. The 
left bank is also well wooded, and many islands occur in this 
part of the Shilka, and prove a serious obstacle to its navi- 
gation, more especially when going against the current. 

All through this limestone formation the scenery pos- 
sesses a similar character till it reaches the Cossack station 
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of* Gor])itza. Here the valley of the Shilka becomes con- 
siderably Avider, forming extensive meadows along the shore. 
On this flat place stands the village of Gorbitza, with its 
Avooden church, and cottages nestling in its sheltered nook, 
Avhich seems to invite the traveller to (i|uiet and repose. 
The liigh ridge to the south continues beyond, and is 
frequently intersected by deep ravines tliat bring their 
streams to SAvell the flood of the Ainoor. 

'I’he river Goi'bitza Avas the boundary- bet Aveen Kussiaand 
China until the acquisition of the Amoor, and has its 
source in the lower hills of the Yablonoi, and at no great 
distance from its mouth. Not far distant a yennak is held 
annually at a mineral spring, Bogdoi. A fcAV Russian mer- 
chants and Cossacks assemble to meet the Manjours Avho 
come to barter. They ascend the Amoor from Aigoon in 
largo boats, bringing printed cotton goods, silk, tobacco, and 
Chinese brandy, AA-hich they exchange for glass Avarc, soap, 
and the horns of the maral. In this place, and all along the 
Chinese frontier, the Cossacks provide the Chinamen Avith 
an article so much prized in a Chinese pharmacopjeia. 

J^eaving Bogdoi, Avhich to this little gathering of 
traders is I’Ogardcd Avith as much importance as freight- 
ing a ship for any distant port, the river enters a part 
Avhero the cliffs become considerably higher than in the 
limestone formation. Here it is granite heaved up into 
huge masses, Avhich time, frost, and suit have riven and 
shattered into curious foi*ms. Ravines are also rent far 
into the mountains, and doAvn them these clear streams 
descend gushing into the river. A little further down the 
streatn the shores become wooded : pine trees are groAving 
along the banks, but on the upper slopes arc black and 
Avhite birches, Avith occasional clumps of lai’ches, Avhile the 
dAvarf elm is groAving from the clefts in the rocks. 

Mineral springs are frequently met with on the banks of 
the Shilka, and some are resorted to by the natives. One 
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is found in a beautiful and romantic spot near two small 
waterfalls, Moshen-dakhan and Moshen-da. If this place 
was within reach of Europeans it would prove a dangerous 
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rival to Matlock and the German Spas. The natives in 
their fur clothing, and the Manjours in their curious cos- 
tumes, would give variety to the usual society found at the 
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Brunnens, while sportsmen would find occupation for their 
rifles in the Yablonoi. 

At a considerable distance below the mineral spring is 
the mouth of the river Djcl-tou-gcc, one of the principal 
afllucnts of the Shilka. It has its source far to the 
north-west in the Yablonoi, and collects the contents of 
many rivulets in its course. During the heavy rains it 
pours a great torrent into the Shilka. At other seasons 
its water is pure and transparent, nor does it mingle with 
the turbid water of the Shilka, for the two streams are seen 
running side by side for a long distance, and the Cossacks 
say that the fish of the Shilka are never seen in the other 
stream. Again, the river enters a granite gorge; in this 
part it is rapid and free from islands. At the end of 
the gorge is one of the best fishing grounds in the Shilka. 
The Cossacks from Gorbitza, from the banks of the Gaze- 
moursi, and the inhabitants from veiy long distances, come 
here to fish, and the supply seems to be inexhaustible. 

Further down are several islands, on one of which, 
named Sable Island, pine, larch, and birch trees are grow- 
ing. Beyond this is Bei’C-zoom, a long, low wooded island, 
and the country on both sides the river is covered with 
a forest, consisting principally of larch and pines; the 
latter of great size. At the river Bankova, that has its 
source in the mining district near the Argoun, and falls into 
the Shilka from the south, there is another place where 
a yermak is held by the Cossacks of the Argoun and the 
Toungouz of the Yablonoi. The latter bring skins, horns 
of the maral, a few sable skins, and those of the fox. These 
they barter with the Cossacks for flour, wodky, powder, and 
lead. It is somewhat curious to see these people collecting 
from such great distances, and the punctuality with which 
they assemble. They meet iinder the shade -of some trees 
on the bank of a stream, and there, with all the gravity 
of men engaged in vast mercantile transactions, exchange 
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their commodities, and at the end of the third day depart 
for their homes. 

The next point of interest is a deep valley that opens 
from the Shilka and extends northward towards the Yab- 
lonoi. Along it is the road to llouch-tens-kenc gold priesk. 
On leaving the upper part the track enters into a wild 
part of the mountain range. On the second day’s jouniey 
the traveller reaches the Amagar, and then commences the 
most difficult part of the route, where it folloAvs the river 
towards its source, and crosses the summit of the chain. 
It is a journey of five or six days from tlie Shilka to the 
priesk. This mine is on the north side of the mountains, 
and near the source of the principal branch of the Olckma. 
Gold is found here in a sufficient quantity to render the 
working profitable; but loAver down, Solavioff discovered 
a priesk which has proved immensely valuable, although 
at a depth of seventy feet beneath the surface. The great 
draAvback to the mines in this vicinity is the short time 
that they can be Avorked. The people cannot commence 
operations before the 20th of May, and the AA-^orks are closed 
by the frost on the 1st of September. Notwithstanding 
such a long Avintcr the frost ncA'er penetrates into the 
ground moi’e than five feet, even in lat. .'55“ N., and long. 
123° E. 

One of my Siberian friends explored the southern slopes 
of the Yablonoi range, in 1828, as far as the source of the 
Zeya, or in lat. 54° 30' N., and long. 126° K., and in several 
parts lie discovered gold. He belicA^es that valuable gold 
mines Avnll be found on most of the streams that flow 
from the north into the Amoor. Thus another source of 
vast Avealth Avill open out to Russia as the region of tlie 
Amoor begins to be developed. 

For more than twenty miles below the Ran-kova tlicre is 
little or no change in the country; it is only after pass- 
ing Pere-valnia that the river assumes a more picturesque 
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appearance. Its shores become abrupt near the inmeral 
spring of lionde-Kova, on the south bank of the Shilka. 
The inhabitants and the Cossacks liavc a tradition in con- 
ncctioii with the ravine in which the spring has its source. 
They say that a great robber, named Jionde-Kova, had 
his dwelling among the sandstone recesses that are found 
liere; that he used to make long journeys, and plunder 
the people in the villages, carrying his spoil to his gloomy 
abode in the glen, whither none dared to pursue him. llis 
scouts were always on the watch, and if any persons 
approached the district they were sure to become his vic- 
tims. At length none tlared to pass within scvei'al miles 
of it. Finding that all shunned his domain he became 
bold, made an attack on one of the Zavods, and carried off 
some silver. This closed his career; C'ossacks were sent 
in search of him, and after a long chase he was hunted to 
his lair and secured, llis trial was short. When brought 
before the chief he admitted his guilt; the Cossacks were 
ordered to put him in ii’ons and give him a berth among 
the convicts. 

Ileyoiid this rob])er’s dwelling the river runs on bctw'een 
the sandstone clifls till it roaches a l)end in its course that 
forms a whirlpool, by the water striking against the jutting 
rocks; and this renders the navigation dangerous. A little 
further on, the Son-ghc-noi enters the Shilka froni the 
south; not far distant there is a salt lake, from which 
the Cossacks and the Orotchons obtain their supplies. They 
assemble here in considerable numbers in the month of 
August. 

A few miles below the Son-ghe-noi there are two islands 
in the Shilka, and a little beyond these the sandstone rocks 
rise abruptly from the w'ater, affording one of the best scenes 
on the river. The rocks recede to the southward, and a 
small delta has been formed extending to the mouth of the 
Argoun ; on this, a lake, stretching along at the foot of the 
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clilfd, abounds with carp. About a mile beyond is Oust- 
Strelkoi Karaoul, whicli stands close to the junction of the 
two rivers, in lat. 63° 19' 45" N., and long. 121° 50' 7" E., 
and here the Argoun and Shilka form the Ainoor. 

Some geographers say that the Onon must be considered 
the source of the Amoor, which, when united with the In- 
goda, forms the Shilka. But I am inclined to give the 
Keroulun the honour of being parent to this great river of 
Asia. The same opinion is held by many eminent mining 
engineers who have lived long in Ncrtchinsk, and have 
thoroughly explored the country. The Keroulun and the 
Argoun have a course of about *1,000 miles, whereas the 
course of the Onon and the Shilka does not exceed 750 
miles. It was on the bunk of the Keroulun that Genghiz 
first saw the light; many historical events are associated 
with its name, and great battles have been fought in the 
valleys. 

From 1689 tp 1854 the junction of the Argoun and 
Shilka was the most easterly point of the Russian empire in 
the region of the Amoor. But, during all this period of 165 
years, the frontier Cossacks were constantly penetrating into 
the country on the north of the Amoor ; ami many wild stories 
have been handed down of the contests these hardy hunters 
had with the Manjour race. Besides which, many convicts 
have escaped from the mines, and descended the Amoor only 
to be captured by the people on its banks. An exile tsscaped 
this way and succeeded in passing all the Chinese posts in a 
canoe, or small boat, by keeping to the noi'th side of the 
river. He lived on the produce of his rifle, enduring great 
hardships, and finally reached the mouth of the Amoor, in 
the hope of getting away in some vessel. In this he was 
disappointed, and after all chance of escape had vanished, 
started on his return. He fell in with a party of Toungouz 
sable hunters, and spent the hunting season with them. 
After which they crossed the country towards the upper 
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jnirt of th(3 Zoyn, and viltiniatoly bronglit liiiii to one of 
tlic fairs attended by the Cossacks, lie was recognis(3d by 
liis coiintryinen and earrietl back to the mines of Nertchlnsk, 
after an absenci*. of more than eigliteeu months. 

The information Avhieli he laid acrjiiired was considered 
of so much value that the chief got liis sentiaiccj nanitted, on 
condition of his taking another journey to gain more know- 
ledge of tlici region. At tlio season of the yermak he. was 
provided with powder, haul, and a few other necessaries, and 
accompanied the (a)ssacks to the fair, in tlie hope of meeting 
his old comi).uru)ns,theTt>ungoiiz. TheyAverc there, delighted 
to see him, and Ik; having b(*en provided with a packet of 
])owder for each man, Avas again a<linitted as a brother, ami 
invited to ae(!ompany them to hunt the sable. At the end 
of three da^ s tlie fair broke up, when be said goodliye to 
his countrymen, and startcid Avitli tlu^ Toungouz on theii* 
honu‘ward journey. This time he ac(piired a knoAvledge of 
the southern side of tlie Yablonoi, and discovered a sliort route 
to the sable-huntiug ground far down toAvards the mouth 
of the A moor. lla\’iiig spent another season salde-hunting, 
he retnrn(‘d Avith his companions to the fair, and. then to 
the Zavod, bringing nuieh A’aluable inf )rmation about the 
ditfereut ])eo[)le dwelliiig on the banks of tlu‘ Amoor, and 
opened u[> a road into a A'^aliiable fur-[»roduclng country. 

This exile Avas sent a third time Avith instructions to 
penetrate into the regions on the south side of the Amoor, 
diii’ing th(‘ sable-huntiug season, and return in time to 
acc()ni|)any the Toungouz to tlie fail*. fhey, hoAvever, 
arriA^e<l, but he Avas not Avith them, nor Avas he eA'^er heard 
of afterwards. After him several convicts escaped down 
the river, but no one returned to tell his story, and it is 
supposed that they^ Avere killed. 

in 184(S it Avas decided to explore the Amoor, Avhen an 
oflicor, Avith four Cossacks, Avere sent in the “spring of that 
year on an expedition down the rh^er in a lioat; tlicy were 
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armed and provisioned, and it Avas hoped that this small 
party might be permitted to pass unmolested. He also 
carried instruments for making observations, a telescope, 
and a quantity of gold coin. It was well known that great 
jealousy existed among the Chinese authorities ; that they 
always endeavoured to stop the Cossacks pursuing game 
into their territory, and it was oidy the dread of their deadly 
rifles that enabled them to escape from superior numbers. 
The officer was instructed to avoid coming in contact with 
the authorities, if possible; to examine their towns and 
villages from a distance, but not to enter them. He was 
desired to conciliate the people on every op|»ortuiiity, sind ho 
carried various articles for presents. It was expected that 
this party would accomplish the olyect, if [)ennitted to pro- 
ceed, in about nine months, and, if stopped, that tiny 
would speedily return. 

'fime passed on, and nine months had elapsed; but there 
were no tidings of the officer and his men. During the 
winter the Cossacks inqtiircd from all the Orotchons who 
attended the fairs, if these men had been seen ; but no one 
could give any tidings about them. The Tongouz sable- 
hunters w'ere promised a reward if they could find them, or 
learn if they were detained by the Chinese; but all efforts 
proved fruitless. In 1852 an a]>plication ■was made by the 
Governor of Kiachta to the Chinese governor in Ourga, 
stating that an officer and four men had de.scrted, carrying 
away with them a large sum in gold and severid instruments; 
that they had descended the Arnoor, and it was believed that 
they had been captured by the Chinese officers, and were 
detained in one of the towns. If so, the Kussian Govern- 
ment desired that they should be delivered up, cither at 
Kiachta, or at any of the forts on the frontier. This pro- 
duced no 'result. s, and I have go(jd reason to believe that 
they have ncv(;r been heard of. 


'Ihe Governor-General of Oriental Siberia determined to 
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explore the Amoor, and in 1854 a great expedition was 
organised by him for that object. It was on such a scale that 
the Chinese could neither check his progress nor prevent 
him taking possession of the north bank of the river. In 
less than six Aveeks the Avhole of this vast region, including 
the country between the Amoor and the Russian frontier to 
the north of the Yablonoi, had changed masters; it had 
now fallen into strong hands, and before the end of the year 
the entire Chinese army could not have dislodged the small 
body of Cossacks placed in position. General Mouravioff had 
seized on all the points Avhich his keen eye and pr.actieal 
experience told him were necessary for the security of the 
new acquisition. 

Russia has now got possession of the groat water-course, 
and the only one through which access from the sea to the 
vast plains and mountsiin districts of Central Asia can be 
obtained; the Lena, the Yerussey, and the Ob being 
sealed in the Arctic Ocean. This is a great Avater-Avay, 
extending more than 2,200 miles into the eastern ])ortion 
of the empire, with its outlet into the Pacific. It will 
also open up a water communication into the vast region 
bordering on the Sea of Japan, and up to the great deserts 
of Gobi. It is tlie commencement of a nevr era for Siberia : 
foreign produce will floAV in by this channel, and Siberian 
products Avill pass through it to the ocean, and thence 
to other nations. Many of the resources of the country 
that have long lain dormant Avill now be called into active 
operation, and aft industrious and intelligent population 
Avill spring up Avherc ignorance and indolence have long held 
SAvay. 

Immediately after the junction of the Argoun and Shilka, 
the Amoor enters a naiTOAv valley, Avith lofty slate crags 
extending along the shore, and sometimes rising from the 
Avater’s edge. In other places these rocks recede, leaving 
rich meadow land stretching out betAveen the river and their 
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base. After passing these rocky cliffs, the Mou-koon-doi 
enters the Ainoor from the north: it is a broad stream, and 
pours a considerable body of water into the river. The hills 
slope down to the valley, and form meadow land stretching 
along the bank ; many small rivulets flow from the hills and 
cross the level tracts, in which the anglers would find plenty 
of sport. 

Some miles further down is the small river Koude-khan ; 
the country is wooded in the vicinity; pines and larches 
r)rcdominate, and various shrubs are growing along the 
bank. Here is stationed the first Manjoxu* frontier guard. 
The men have not a very formidable appearance, and a 
pointed pole, with a bow and arrows, are but poor weai)ons 
airainst a Cossack rifle. The flat meadoA\s along the bank 
produce excellent hay; many of the small valleys could be 
used for pastures, nx\d some for agriculture. The valley of 
the A moor becomes Avidcr near the river Yapan, and is 
covered with clumps of white birch, pine, and larch trees. 
Along the foot of the slo|)es several lakes extend for a con- 
siderable distance ; these are probably f(jrmed1)y inundation. 

The next river is the ilon-gholia; this falls into the 
Ainoor from the north; and here begins a groat stretch 
of meadoAv land on both banks : in some parts it is covered 
Avith long grass, and many wild boars are found in this 
portion of the valley. To the sportsman it Avill afford 
great excitement; but boar hunting is attended Avith some 
risk, as many of the animals are of large size. 

The Ama-zara is a large river that falls into the Arnoor 
from the north, having its source high up in the Yablonoi 
chain ; near its mouth there is a village of Orotchons. Be- 
yond this the north bank of the Amoor is formed by lofty 
and j)icturesque slate cliffs, and these extend as far as the 
Aou-khan. This river has its source in the high summits’ 
of the Yablonoi, and along the bank of this stream. the 
Toungouz have made a route to one of the affluents of 
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the Olcckma and the Alda-noo — tlieir favourite hunting 
grounds for the Alain. After passing the Aou-khan the valley 
of the Ainoor becomes wider, and the shores arc flat, with 
several islands in the river covered Avith shrubs. 

The Elin-tchnoi falls into the Amoor on the south : the 
(.Jossacks haA'^c giA'cn it this name from the red pine groAving 
on its bank, Avhich produces a resin that giA^es out a strong 
ai'omatic scent Avhen burning — they call it the “holy oil.” 
A few miles beloAV is the mouth of the Ouran-tche, that 
comes from the north ; the country through Avhich it runs 
is flat and Avell AA’oodecl, and in parts fine oj^cn pastures 
Avhere cattle might graze. Beyond, the A'alley of the Amoor 
changes; the hills on each side rise higher and are o\'er- 
topjiod by conical mountains, Avooded to their summits; and 
these the (k)ssacks have named “ Med-\’ajaya Sopkas,” on 
account of so many bears lieing found here. It is a great 
hunting ground for both the Orotchons and ('ossacks : the 
latter come here from the forts on the Argoun. BcIoav this 
])lacc the A'alley opens out Avider, and islands are formed in 
the riA'er; one extends four miles in length from the moutli 
of the Koude-khan to the Monas-tirke rivers. The latter 
takes its name from a monastery built on its banks by the 
Cossacks, in 1671. The district is famed for its sables and 
s(^uirrels. 

Many Orotclions and Manyargs live in this part of the 
valley. The meadoAvs extend for three miles in brcatlth, up 
to the foot of the wooded slopes on the north and south, and 
numerous small lakes are scattered over the surface. These 
tracts of meadoAV land stretch along the Avatcr for many miles, 
to the mouth of the Oldoi-ya, and a little aboA'e this there is 
a Cossack- post. This river is of considerable magnitude ; 
it has its source in the Yabloiioi Mountains, near to some of 
the affluents of the Oleckma. BeloAv the Oldoi-ya the Amoor 
makes a considerable bend toAA'ards the south-east, Avherc the 
valley becomes narroAver, and the rh'er is divided by i.slands 
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into tlircc streams, t^liich take the names of Tchar-pel, Dau- 
non, and Gonau. 

The Gonau branch makes a great curve to the northward, 
extending over fourteen miles, and at its lower end stands 
the Cossack post, at the mouth of the Koto-mang-da. The 
Bour-gatche is nearly opposite the Cossack post ; and from 
this point the Amoor tunis more to the southward: the 
banks are high and abrupt, and the mountains recede on 
each side, giving a broad expanse to the valley. Looking 
downwards, the river assumes the appearance of a lake 
studded with islands, and in the distance high mountain 
summits are visible. 

A few miles further down the river is Albazin, 103 miles 
from Oust-Strelkai'Karaoul ; this was the first Russian for- 
tress and settlement on the Amoor. It stands on the site of 
an ancient Toungouz town, and derives its name from Albaza, 
a Daourian J*rince Avho lived thei’e. Sev'eral attempts were 
made to penetrate into tlie region beyond the Yabloiioi by 
these pioneers — tlie hunters and Cossacks — and some of them 
had reached the Amoor, and others the upper branches of 
tlie Zeya. Each party found an almost inexhaustible supply 
of animals, such as were valuable for their fur, as well as 
those proper for food. It was not, however, till the year 
1G43 that a party of Cossack hunters crossed the Yablonoi, 
reached the Amoor, and descended to the sea. After their 
success, and the reported wealth of the region, it was decided 
that a settlement should be made on the Amoor. In the year 
1650, Khabaroff was dispatched from Yakoutsk, with a body 
of Cossacks, to select a position on the Amoor, and fortify 
themselves in it. After a difficult march these Avarriors 
reached the river ; and having made a careful examination of 
several localities, Albazin Avas chosen, as affording most of 
the requisites for such an establishment — Avood, Avater, and 
good pastures. 

In lo5l the fort Avas completed, and its position com- 
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man<led all Mie approaches. A iiumenjiis body of hunters 
hdlowcd the Cossacks, and took up their abode hero. Thus 
the town sprang up ra})idly, and before the liuuting scasdn, 
sutlicieut dw^ellings Avere erected to shelter all the inhabi- 
tants. T'his additional force of AA^ell-arined men rendered 
their post (piite secure, and no body of (Miincsc troops 
could dislodge them. AVhen the hunting season came round, 
these men dispersed in every direction, and game Avas found 
in abundance. 



Manyaii^ Btjy and (*irl. 

Orotchons, Manyargs, and some other tribes, ayIio live 
by the produce of their forests, deemed this an intrusion on 
their domains. But the Cossacks and hunters looked upon 
the territory as their OAvn, and Avherever sables could be 
obtained, there they folloAved their pursuit. As the animals 
became less numerous in the forests around, they descended 
the Amoor, and drove the natives from their hunting 
grounds, often committing other depredations. 
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Year after year tliese men oppressed tlie people, and 
others of a worse character sought lici’C escape from the 
punishment, which awaited them in Siberia. Thus a 
number of daring and desperate characters Avere ever I’eady 
for mischief; and Avhen the hunt failed them, they did not 
hesitate to appropriate any property at hand. At lengtii they 
became more daring, crossed the Amoor, pillaged the vil- 
lages, and set the Chinese authorities at detiance. Itemon- 
strances Avere frequently made Ijy the Cliinese, but Avithout 
any avail; and each year, as the hunters liad to ])roceed- 
further to obtain the animals, tlieir labour became more 
scAX'i'e. Even by great exertion they could not always 
obtain a snlHcient supjdy to satisfy their rapacity. Wli'en 
this happened, a large body scoured the country and plun- 
dered every trilie on their route. 

These proceedings roused all the ire of the Celestials, 
and in 1657 an army fi'om the Central EloAvery Land sat 
down befoi’c Albazin and summoned the garrison to sur- 
render the fort and leave the country, taking their arms and 
property. To this tliey sent a detiance; and the Chinese 
general commenced operations by erecting batteries on an 
island fronting Albazin. The ruins of these Avorks still 
exist, and they are of considerable extent. 1 shall not 
attempt any description of the siege, or repeat the traditions 
that ha\T been handed doAvn, and Avdiich may be still heard 
Avhen sitting around a Cossack camp fire. It is only 
necessary to say that the siege lasted till late in 1658, nearly 
tAvo years, to prove that the defence Avas a determined one, 
and that Avant of provisions alone compelled the Cossacks to 
surrender. They inarched out, however, Avith their arms, 
and returned into Siberia, the Chinese anny attending them 
across the frontier; and Albazin Avas destroyed. All the 
prisoners taken during the siege Avere sent to Pekin, and 
luaice in after years llussia stipulated to send a mission to 
giA^e spiritual instruction to the Cossacks of Albazin. 
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The vsilnablo fiU’s tliat ■wci’c obtained in tliis ro.^ion and 
were constantly being bartered at tlie difiV'rent Yerinuks on 
the frontier, were too tempting to rnairy of tlic wild spirits 
Avho had been driven out. In 16G5 a number of hunters 
descended tlic Amoor to Albazin, and some of them restoreil 
tlieir old habitations. This time tlioy were more prudent, 
avoiding the hunting grounds frecpiented by tlie natives; 
and thus they Avx're left in peace. In 1670 Xekifir 
'.rchernigov'sky organised a small body of men at Kerenska, 
and descended the Amoor. On his arrival at Alba/in he 
f<»und it occupied by the few hunters, but they were living 
among the ruins. As he knew that in its ])resent state he 
could not hold it if the Cliinese came to dispute possession, 
he set about restoring the fort. The woi’ks Aveut on 
Avithout molestation, and in due time Avere finished, it AA-as 
soon made knoAvn in Siberia that Albazin Avas restored, and 
this induced nuinliers to join the little garrison. 

In abont tAvo years Tehernigovsky had morermen under 
his command than AA’ta’e engaged in the tirst siege, and he 
kejit them under control, avoiding as much as possible :ill 
intereotirse Avith the Alanjoui-s. I'mler his command the 
place tkmrished, and the Chinese perceived tliat it Avoiild 
endanger their poAver. This induced them to build the 
toAYii of Ai-goon on the Middle Amoor, to counteract its 
effect, and, if possible, force tin* Kussians to leaA'e their 
territory. 

On the 4th of June, 1685, the Chinese ariny appeared 
before the tOAvn, and took up their former 2>osition on 
the island. The general had a large force, and, as tlie 
batteries bad not been destroyed, ho Avas soon ready for 
the attack. Tolbouziu AA^as apjiointed to the command in 
Albazin; the jJace Avas put in the best lAossible state for 
defence, but the Chinese outnumbered his men ten to one. 
On the 22nd the enemy made an a.ssault, Avhen Tolhouziii 
and liis garrison defended the toAvn with (he utmost bravery 
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for sevoraj days; subsequently however, perceiving that it 
was impossible to hold it against such numbers, he with- 
drew in the night, 'fhe Chinese entered the fort the follow- 
ing day, and again levelled the works ; having accomplished 
this, they retreated to Ai-goon. 

Tolbouziii left scouts to w'atch their movenients, and 
when informed of their departure, he iiiarched back to 
Albazin. On the 7th of August he began restoi’ing the fort; 
and before the winter set in, was in a position to defend 
the town. During the cold season he made preparations 
for another struggle, and endeavoured to render his post 
impregnable. The snow and ice stopped the return of the 
Chinese, but he learned that their next campaign would be 
on a greater scale, as they wei’e determined to destroy the 
Muscovites. 

Early in the spring of 1080 the Celestials commenced 
their preparations; the whole of the Amoor iiotilla was 
collected to take a part in the coming struggle and aid in 
the complete annihilation of the Russians. Long before 
they sailed Tolbouzin knew that the Chinese general had 
collected an ovej’whelming force, but, great as was its 
numbers, he was not daunted, and his officers and men 
determined never to yield. When the ice broke up on the 
Amoor, supplies were sent from Nertchinsk, and his little 
garrison were soon provisioned for the siege. It was the 
last week in June when the Chinese land forces marched 
into their position before the town ; their naval expedition 
arrived a few days later. 

On the 2nd of July the enemy began his operations 
against the town, using both his land and naval forces; 
but without making any impression on the besieged. Both 
the attack and defence were -conducted with the utmost 
bravery for several weeks, and Tolbouzin was killed. This 
was a great loss to the Cossacks ; but it gave hope to the 
Chinese, and they pressed on the siege Avith more vigour. 
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The command in Albazin now devolved on an officer named 
Beaton, and he continued to hold the place against the 
Celestials in spite of all their efforts, till severe losses and 
the approach of winter compelled them to retire to their en- 
campment. This determined defence had not been main- 
tained without loss, as many Cossacks were killed : the 
survivors were, however, left in peace throughout the winter. 

In the following spring Beaton I’eceived reinforcements 
and provisions from Nertchinsk, and prepared for another 
obstinate defence. The siege was again renewed as soon as 
the season permitted, and Avas continued throughout the 
summer; but the Chinese gained no advantage. NotAvith- 
standing the great superiority of the latter in numbers, Aviiitcr 
found Beaton and his Cossacks still uncomprered and in pos- 
session. lie held Albazin for a period of tAA^o years, until 
the Avinter of 1 688, and then retired, after having defended 
the place against ten times his force. Beaton gave the 
Celestials many proofs of his bull-dog courage, shoAving that 
it does not CA'aporate CA’^en in the Avilds of Asia ; and I have 
the best authority for saying that he aa'us an Englishman. 

On the 27th of August, 168U, a treaty Avas concluded at 
Nertehinsk between the Russians and Chinese, by Avhich 
Kussia Avas compelled to surrender all her settlements in 
Manjouria; it was stipulated that neither poAver should 
occupy Albazin, and a boundary Avas defined from the Baikal 
to the Sea of Okhotsk. Other disput(.‘S arose, and as it Avas 
found impossible to preA'cnt the Siberian hunter from pursu- 
ing his.avocation beyond the prescribed limits, a second treaty 
Avas concluded from Chinese dictation, in June, 1728. At 
that period Chinese authority predominated, and Russia Avas 
subjected to numerous insults, and his Celestial Majesty 
believed that she Avas his vassal. 

What a change has come oA’cr the scene since Khabaroff 
and his Cossacks Avere apparently imitating the old buc- 
caneers! and tradition has handed doAvn to the present 
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races on the Ainoor an account of the plunderin" and 
j)iratical conduct of these men, whose names even yet cause 
a di'cad. In this year of grace 18G(), Russia’s poAver in 
tiiese regions is not in idea, but in fact. One imndred and 
thirty-fAVo years ha\'e elapsed since her Cossacks, after per- 
forming ])rodigies of valour, Avere compelled to retreat Irom 
their settlements on the Amoor. In 1854 the descendants 
of these men took possession of this great riA'^er, from its 
commencement to the sea, and added nearly half of ]\Ian- 
jouria to the liussian empire; and this A\'as accomjdished in 
less than six AV'ccks. Were it noAV either necessary or ])olitic, 
Mouraviotf, Avith his Cossacks, could i>itch his celestial- 
born Majesty, mandarins, pigtails, and all, into the Gulf 
of Pc-tchc-lee. 

Albazin Avill, 1 have no doubt, assume a iicaa^ import- 
ance: its situation is good, surrounded by rich pastures 
Avhere great herds of cattle can find food, ami agi-icul- 
ture may be introduced into some of tlie A'alleys. Sables 
and scpiirrels arc numerous in the vicinity. The foi-ests 
assume another aspect here; the Siberian character has giv<’n 
place to a more European typo. Oaks clothe the mountain 
slopes, elms stretch forth their branches, and the ash ])ushe3 
out her graceful foliage, aaTuIc the hazel and A\dld rose cover 
the forest Avith underw'ood : all these objects Avill recall to 
the mind of the emigrant his European home. 
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Tiik Ainoor expands in Avhltli immediately below Alba/iii, 
and tlu; islands become mimcroiis, rendering the navigation 
extremely dillicult. When settlements arc established at 
and near Albazin, the llussian peasant will soon make him- 
self ac(jnainted with the difficulties of the navigation, ami 
become a pilot in the river. In fact, it will be u wise 
arrangement if the Government were to direct attention to 
this subject, 

I’lKjre are many villages of Manyargs in the country 
between jMbazin and the Pango — the latter falls into the, 
Amoor from the south — and again about the river Somelke. 
The principal occupations of the men are fishing and 
hunting; the first is usually performed with a spear when 
taking large fish, and the latter with a very rude Chinese 
rifle. Still, with these implements they obtain both fish and 
sables. 

Although horses are not numerous among these people, 
they treat them as do the Kirghis, leaving them to iuovide 
their own food in winter by scraping the snow from off the 
ground. They have no idea of making hay. Their conduct 
towards the women does not differ from that of their 
brethren in the steppes. All the hard work, putting up the 
yourts, making clothing, cutting the Avood jii the forests, 
and drawing it homo, devolves upon the female, and is never 
ended; Avhereas, when the man returns from either fishing 
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or the chase, he puts down his weapons and remains at 
rest. 

Before reaching the Ivoukou-khan the Arnoor turns 
to the south, and then makes a great bend towards 
the noith. In this part there are many islands covered 
with clicromika, and the sandstone rocks form in many 
places a bold shore. The valley of Tchal-bouet runs from 
the Arnoor to the noi’thward, where the river of the same 
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name has its source among the lower hills at the foot of 
the It ablonoi. Some twelve or fifteen miles below this 
is the place ■where Admiral l.*oiitoatine was obliged to leave 
the steamer in Avhich he ascended the Arnoor, in August, 
1855 . it was found impossible to proceed higher, as thia 
part of the river is obstructed by a bar. There is a large 
mass of sandstone here, which rises to a considerable eleva- 
tion, and juts far out into the Arnoor. Under the shelter of 
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tliis rock the steamer was moored, and for the protection 
which it afforded their “ Jiittle Hope,” tlie Russians have 
given it tlie steamer’s name, “ Maloi Nadi jda.” 

Tlie bar will prove a great ol)stacle to the navigation 
hereabouts, as there is only three feet t)f water for the 
summer months; in the spring it has ten feet, hut this is 
only for a short period, Avhile the snow-water is running 
from the mountains, wlum every river and stream is 
pouring down it.s contents to swell the great Amoor. 
Relow Nadcyda the banks disclose their sandstone fonnation, 
but no striking fcatui'es are exhibited before reaching the 
mouth of the Rou-rtmda, which enters the Amoor from the 
north. It is a tine valley, in which the Cossacks, under 
Khabarotf, formed a settlement, and this, like their other 
j)ositions, shows that it Avas selected with judgimait. The 
})ost here commands a fertile valley, stretching far up among 
the hills, and atfords good pastures, as well as access into a 
region abounding in game; Avhile in the river they could 
obtain an unlimited su])ply offish. 

Leaving the Rou-renda, the river still runs on between its 
sandstone banks, above Avhich are seen forests of poplars, 
elms, and the black *birch, with broad spaces of Avhat appears 
good pasture land. There are many Manyargs living on 
the banks of the numerous small rivers Avhich fall into 
the Amoor; also on the banks of the Rour-gali, that 
comes from the south; shortly after passing which it 
makes a great turn towards the north-east, and islands 
appear, some of them thickly covered with Avillcnvs. J‘'or 
about twenty-five miles below Rour-gali the Amoor runs 
in a more southerly direction, and then it makes a great 
curve towards the south-west, receiving many small rivers 
coming from the south. Relow ibis place the Amoor ex- 
pands considerably; Avhere it has scooped out its course 
in the sandstone cliffs, several islands have been formed. 
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Avhich arc covered Avitli chcronilka and other shrubs. 'I'hc 
country is also well wooded, and produces a luxuriant 
vegetation. 

At the lower end of the curve the Bou-sou-leo entei's 
the Anioor trom the north-east: on the 02)j)0site, or now 
Manjourian, si<le of the river there are high cliffs, extending 
for many miles, and numerous islands ari' dotted over the 
broad stream, giving it the a])pearajice of a lake. The 
scenery on this })art ef it is bettcu* than higher up, but 
there is nothing particularly striking excepting the brofid 
stream flowing slowly on. Further down is the, Gerbel- 
yak, another broad stream flowing from the north-east, 
having its rise in the. mountain chain wliich divides the, 
upper aflluents of the Zeya from the Amoor. The ccnintry 
is more oj»en, with clumps of trees dotted over the ^■alll•}■, 
and several ^fanvarg families dwell in the vii-iuitv. 

Mevoud the (ierbel-vak tluj Amoor takes a course due 
south to the mouth of the second Bou-sou-le.', and hen? tin; 
country greatly improves. Jiroad valleys extend far to the 
north-east, ami vegetation assumes a new as|)ec.t. T'he tri;cs 
of Siberia have become nearly extinct, and everything be- 
tokens a more genial clime. The valley of the Augan is 
of considerable extent, is rich in jajstures and beautiful 
woodland scenes. It is a favourite sj»ot of the Manyarg.s, 
who have adopted more, jjastoral habits than any of their raci; 
higher up the river. Great numbers of ponies are bred by 
these people, and the country is well adapted for grazing. 

The Cossack and llussiari will not be slow in taking 
advantfige of this locality, and, ere many years are passed, 
the hill-sides will be seen waving with lino crops of (;orn, 
■while the valley Avill be covered with herds of cattle. It is 
true that the animal whose furs make their present wealth 
Avill disappear before civilisation and agriculture; but 
a settled population will rise up and aid in developing its 
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resources. The liunter aviU then have to seek his furs in 
the upper region of the Zeya. 

As the wild animal disappears wherever man takes up 
his abode, so will it be with the present races ; and their 
means of obtaining a livelihood will be rendered ten times 
more difficult than at present, "^rhey will have to .seek it in 
a wilder district, subject to many vicissitudes which they 
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now escape; the introduction of ‘wodky will accomplish 
the rest. 

Between the Angan and the mouth of the Onon the 
river runs through a granite region for about 'thirty miles. 
There are but few islands in this part, and the water rolls 
on in one great stream about half a mile in width, and in 
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some parts seventy feet in depth. The Onon is a large 
river, running in a very wide valley that stretches out into 
meadow land of great extent, and several Manyarg villages 
are scattered over it. This is another fine position whicli 
an industrious population Avill speedily render valuable. 
The natives remain here through the winter, living in their 
settlements, about three miles above the mouth of the Onon, 
and in summer they take up their abode in yourts on an 
island, of which there are several close at hand, and all are 
covered Avith chcromika. 

After passing this river a broad strip of mcadoAV land 
stretches out on both banks of the Amoor; that on the 
north-east sloj;)os doAvn to the water’s etlge, and on the other 
the granite crops out in Ioav' cliffs. The meadoAvs are dotted 
over with clumps of elm, black birch, and poplar, gi\’ing 
them a park-like appearance. About eight miles beloAV the 
Onon is Tsa-ga-yan, a succession of granite masses that 
rise up close to the Avater, having a fiat shore at both ends 
covered AA'ith timber. These are named by the Chinese 
Tcha-kha-yan-Khada, or the “ boundary cliffs.” The river 
is moi'c than half a mile in Avidth at this place, and becomes 
rapid, Avhicli proved someAvhat dangerous to the e.xpcdition 
in 1854 . Some of the barges got into a strong current, and 
one Avas carried ashore, where she Avas in danger of being 
broken up. Fortunately the commander luul a strong 
force at his disposal, and 400 Cossacks Avere set to Avork to 
discharge the cargo, Avhen they got her off Avithout mucli 
damage. 

The shores of the river continue Ioav for a long distance, 
as far as Cape Ele-Khan, Avhich the Russians have named 
Cape Kosckavitch in honour of a naval officer of my ac- 
quaintance, who is now Governor of the Amoor. The 
summit of the hill that forms this cape is covered with 
fine trees that descend in patches doAvn its slopes, more like 
the Avork of an Asiatic gai’dener than Madame Nature, 
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who has here produced some beautiful bits of woodland 
sceno^3^ On the opposite or west -side the rocks rise into 
high cliffs, nsimcid Van-yan; after passing thes(j the river 
turns to the south-west and forms two great curves, in both 
of which there arc the mouths of small streams. Then it 
takes a course nearly due south through a more fertile 
region, Avhei’e the valleys stretch out into plains, extending 
for many miles up to the foot of the mountains. A 
luxuriant vegetation covers the ground, and clumps of 
trees arc scattered over the valleys, Avhile the hills are 
clothed with oak and other timber. 

It may be said, and with truth, that this country has 
charms for every class; the agriculturist and the grazier 
would look xipon it with delight in anticipation of the crops 
and herds of fat cattle it "would produce ; the horticulturist 
would view its sloping hills, and think of the clusters 
hanging on his vines and the vintage which would ensue in 
a country where the grape is indigenous ; and the florist 
wouhl be charmed Avith the variety and beaut}' of its flora ; 
the miner would scan the mountains and think of the 
mineral Avealth they contain; and the sportsman could 
indulge in his favourite pursuit of. almost every kind, of 
feathered and. large game, from a Avoodcock to a tiger; 
Avhile the lover of nature would gaze on the great stream 
and its accompanying scenes Avith admiration. 

BeloAV Van-yan the river has a moderately straight course 
for a long distance, and then makes a sudden turn, after 
which it expands, and then runs among a complete laby- 
rinth of islands formed near the mouth of the Koomar. On 
reaching this sjiot the scene changes; great numbers of 
Manyargs are seen skimming over the water in their light 
boats, and Manjour merchants are obserA’^ed plying their 
trade. 

The Koomar is the greatest affluent of the Upper Amoor, 
AA’hich falls into it from the Daourian side. It has its source 
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in the Ekc-gou-Kooda Mountains, near their northern end, 
that almts on the Anioor, to the east of the Argoun. 
Some of my friends from the mines of Nertchinsk have 
visited these mountains, and have descended into the upper 
valleys of the IviMunar, and thus they have obtained a know- 
ledge of the mineral wealth of this region, which will never 
be pi'oductive in the hands of the Chinese, 'rhe river is 
little short of 600 miles in length, more than one-half of 
which is navigable, and the upper i)art of the valley is 
inliabited by Daourians, who are engaged in agricultural 
j)ursuits and in the breeding of cattle. 

There arc two yennaks hchl near the mouth of the 
Koomar; one b(!gins on the 1st of December, and the other 
on the 10th of March. To the first of these fairs the Man- 
jour authorities go to receive the tribute of furs that 
the Manyargs have to pay. Manjourian merchants fi’om 
Daouria also att(!nd to barter their Avanjs for the produce 
of the liardy hunter’s rifle. They bring Chinese goods, 
consisting of coarsely-j^rinted or dyed dabi, common silks, 
tea, salt, rice, millet, tobacco, powder, and lead; also that 
abominable stinking stuff, Chinese brandy. Lead and powder 
are the essentials for the hunter; but the merchant tries to 
tempt him first with his other wares, and, if possible, obtain 
all his skins before he has supplied hims<;lf with the means 
of obtaining more. If he succeeds in this, the man is in his 
power, and no usurer in civilised life could fleece him better. 
Although professing great benevolence, and a parental affec- 
tion for the poor fellow, he docs not fail to read lum a 
severe lecture on his improvidence. After this his con- 
science permits him to demand two sable skins for the hunt- 
er’s ammunition; more than one hundred times its value. 

The Daourians from the valley of the Koomar attend 
the fair with their agricultural ])roducc, and the Cossacks 
from the Argoun go there in March, carrying powder and 
lead, with a few articles of Russian produce, which they 
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barter for sable and squirrel skins. The latter pass CJir- 
rent among these people as money, and anything can be 
purchased with them. The tax which the hunter pays to 
the Manjourian authorities here is the same I found them 
paying on the southern slopes of the Altai, viz. a sable skin 
annually. None of the Manyargs under twenty years of 
age is called upon to contribute to his Celestial Majesty’s 
coffers; after that age no excuse is permitted - every per- 
son must deliver his sable skin, and those who do not hunt 
barter for them with the Manjourian merchants at the rate 
of seventy squirrel skins for a sable. Nor are the ]woj)le, 
taken as soldiers before the age of twenty or after forty; 
having attained the latter age, they are free. 

The religion of the Manyargs is Shamanisim. They are 
exceedingly su])erstitious, and the priests possess great power 
over them, influencing all their actions, cvefi in their do- 
mestic and family intercourse. 

Some of the islands at the mouth of the Koomar are of 
considerable extent; a few' are covered with w'illows, and 
many others w'ith ehercniiika. One is meadow land, with 
good pastures : on this Avere the Manjourian guard, con- 
sisting of three officers and a body of Chinese troops. They 
are stationed here in summer, and in Avinter they return to 
Ai-goon. Khabaroff avus here in 1652, and built a small 
fort on one of the islands ; some of the remains still exist. 
This Avas after his establishment at Albaziu. 

The banks of the river opposite the mouth of the Koomar 
attain a considerable elcA’ation; and one part is remarkable 
both for its appcaraTice and name. This is a mass of volcanic 
rocks thrown up in rugged crags, but in most picturesque 
forms, and it bears the name of “ Long-tor ” among the 
Manyargs. By the Manjourians it is called Da-o-she-Khada. 
Long-tor has no connection either with Daourian, Man- 
jourian, or any other Asiatic language, and thus it seems 
strange to find it here. The only way in which I can 
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account for it is Ihis: — Beaton (whose name I believe was 
Beatson) was here on the 12th of March, 1686, and it is 
probable that he remained some time in the fort which 
Khabaroft had built, standing directly opposite this singular 
rocky mass. He may have thouglit that it resembled some 
oi the rocky clitFs in his own land, designated bv the word 
“ Tor,” not uncommon in Derbyshire, and thus, as a re- 
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mcinbrance of his native home, he may have called it 
“ Long-tor ” on account of its extent. At all events, the 
name is significant. 

Lnfortunately, like many others, this appellation has 
been changed, for that of a young man who accompanied 
the expedition. Now it is Cape “ Bibikoff;” I much 
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fear that this ease •will be no exception to the rule, “ that 
a bad name requires no care,” and thus Long-tor may 
be lost. From the lower end of these cliffs a strip of 
meadow land extends for about six miles along the bank 
of the Amoor, till it reaches the mouth of the Bele-yan, 
which runs from the high land dividing the Zeya and the 
valley of the Amoor. It is a small river running in a broad 
valley, "where pastures, covered with rich .herbage, extend 
far up among the hills; but at present there are no cattle 
to crop the luxuriant grass. 

Below Bele-yan it runs for some distance between rocky 
shores, with a wooded country on each side, and islands are- 
still found, covered as usual with cheromika. Before reach- 
ing Ouloo-sou Modon it turns to the west, making an enor- 
mous curve. In fact, it encloses a great space, leaving only 
a narrow nock of land between the commencement and the 
end of the curves, and on this the Karaoul of Ouloo-sou Modon 
is j)laced. This is another Chinese military post, where the 
Llanjour frontier-guard perform duty during the summer, 
usually arriving from Ai-goon in May. 

This Karaoul consists of three small dwellings for the 
officer and his men, and near them a small Temple is built, 
fronting the river. It is a Temple of Confucius, and close to 
its entrance were two yew trees, with flags suspended from 
their branches. The curve encloses a space of about twelve 
miles in length, that forms a large area, and a number of 
Chinese live here, who are engaged in cutting wood to float 
down to Ai-goon. From this place the Amoor runs nearly 
due south, and both its shores are covered with forest, 
wherein a great number of Chinese were engaged cutting 
their winter fuel. The Kcrlcu falls into the Amoor on 
the right bank; here, larch trees are scattered over the 
narrow valley through which this river runs, and a few 
conical yourts were seen in the distance. 

Below this part it becomes broader, islands are less fre- 
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qiicnt, and the country is more open, with extensive tracts 
of meadow land, that continue with but little change to 
the village of Amba Saghalian. Here was a group of poor 
dwellings, built of clay and roofed with wood ; and everything 
indicated that the people understood little either of cleanli- 
ness or eoinfort. A little further is the village of Dag-ega, 
which consists of about forty dAvelliugs, scattered about 
under clumps of. elms, maples, and acacias, each cottage hav- 
ing its garden. From this point the Amoor runs through a 
broad expanse of meadow land, uninterrupted on the left 
shore as far as the Khingan Mountains. The character of the 
country now changes; the mountains are no longer covered 
with <lense forests as on the u])per pjirt of the Amoor : here 
is a fertile region of vast extent, on Avhich groups of elms, 
birches, maples, and acacias are dotted, giving it an appear- 
ance, very pleasant to the eye, while everything indicates 
that population, under a proper government, is alone want- 
ing to make this part of Asiti as valuable as the best por- 
tions of Europe. 

The Zeya has its outlet on this broad tract, aftbi'ding 
a good means of communication into a vast region on the 
north-east. This is by far the largest affluent that falls 
into the Upper Amoor ; and from its source in the Yablonoi 
Mountains, to its mouth, it has a course of more than 700 
miles. A river flowing over such a distance presents varied 
aspects : the lower and middle regions are caj»ablc of sus- 
taining a great population, witli vast herds of hoi*ses and 
cattle; while the upper valleys are clothed with immense 
forests abounding in wild animals; and here the hunter 
obtains valuable skins. Tlu5 early Russian explorers of the 
Amoor, under Poiyarkoff, in 1643, descended by this valley, 
and several Cossack posts were afterwards formed in the 
upper region. 

At a short distance from the mouth of the river, Zenovioff 
commenced building a fort; but the Chinese stopped it, and 
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drove the Russians from all their posts in this country be- 
fore the fall of Albazin. Although their forts wei’e destroyed 
the hunters paid their annual visits to the upper forests and 
hunting grounds, ■whence they derived a considerable amount 
of valuable furs; and thus the route was kept open. 

In the meantime tlie IManjours formed permanent set- 
tlements on the Zeya, villages were established near its 
mouth, and some of the people were sent higher up. Many 
of these settlements remain at the jirescnt time, and are in- 
habited by Manjouriaus and Daourians, who are occupied in 
agriculture and in breeding cattle. This is destined to be- 
come a place of commerce in the hands of the Russians, who 
will develop its resources, and before long its mountain chains 
will be ex[»lored by intelligent engineers. Its mineral 
Avealth will then be ascertained, and whatever is valuable 
Avill be extracted, to add to the other resources of this enor- 
mous territor}'. Iron was discovered while the Cossacks 
occupied tin* country; it will be of vast importance to the 
settlements on the Amooi*. 

The mouth of the Zeya, at its junction Avith the Amoor, 
is about 1,100 yards in width, and pours in a A^ast flood to 
SAvell the already great riA'cr. On the right, or Chinese 
bank of the Amoor, stands the ^lanjourian villages of 
Khona-Khour-Kha and 'rong-don; beloAV these is the village 
of Ovour-Toxso, opposite to Avhich is a large Island, sepa- 
I’ated from the !Manjourian shore by a narroAV ann. Beyond, 
the bank becomes iuoia; elevated and rocky, and here are 
the settlements of Bordo and Nertchu. In short, lower 
doAvn the country is thickly populated; villages and dAvell- 
ings may be observed nestling untler Avoods and clumps 
of trees as far as the eye can reach, Avhilc cattle and horses 
are seen grazing on the pastures. These people live in a 
fine climate and a fertile region. 

Blagovestchinsk is intended to be the chief toAvn on the 
Amoor. The site selected is a short distance beloAV the 
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mouth of the Zeya, on the left or Russian bank of the 
river. Tliis is an excellent situation, in the midst of a 
numerous population, occupied tilling the ground, on which 
they have been long established. The Governor-General 
has made a wise selection, as here he secures an industrious 
people already prepared to his hands, who, I hope, will be 
better treated by their new masters than they were by their 
Manjourian rulers, who are notorious for their cruelty and 
extortion. 

When KhabarolF descended the A moor in 1651, he 
found three tOAViis, each having a fort, about twenty miles 
below the mouth of tlie Zi'ya. They were governed by 
three Daourian Princes — Tou-roon-ga, Tolga, and Omou-tac. 
These men tried to stop his descent, but it was unavail- 
ing; he took the fortresses, destroyed them, and burnt 
the towns, after which he proceeded on his voyage. On 
the place where the first of these forts stood is the village 
of Djoue-aikho, and this is the ancient site of Ai-goon, or 
“ Saghalian-Oula-Khoton.” In 1685 this "was deserted, and 
the new town was erected on a more eligible situation, four 
miles lower do-wn, on the right bank of the river. On 
approaching Saghalian-Oula-Khoton numerous villages are 
seen on both banks of the river, each liousc having its 
garden, and agriculture seems to be the occuj)ation of 
the inhabitants. Before reaching the town the village of 
Sir-khan-tse-toxo is passed on the left bank, and almost im- 
mediately opposite is El-dijo Tadea. 

This is the harbour, and immediately below is the town 
of Saghalian-Oula-Khoton, or Ai-goon, the head-quarters of 
the Chinese Amoor fleet, which consists of thirty-six boats 
of various sizes, some of them able to carry five tons, the 
others considerably smaller. These will do but little should 
they ever enter into a contest with the Russian armed 
steamers. Ai-goon is the seat of government for the whole 
of the Upper Amoor, from the commencement of the river 
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at the mouth of the Argoun, to the Kliingan Mountains. 
Its influence extends over a distance of more than 800 miles; 
indeed, until recently reached beyond the sources of the 
Zeya to the boundary on the Yablonoi. It is now terribly 
curtailed in its dimensions and popubition. 

The town stands on a flat j)iece of latid, which stretches 
along the bank of the Amoor for a considerable distance, and 
the buildings occupy a space of about two miles in length and 
600 yards in bi'eadth. A large s})ace is enclosed in the centre 
of the town, that forms the fortress ; within this enclosure 
stands the Amban, or Governor’s house, several Govern- 
ment offices, the courts of justice, and numerous stnall 
temples. The other streets run ])arallel to each other, and 
are crossed at right angles, dividing the town into numer- 
ous quadi’angular plots, occupietl by the dwellings of the 
inhabitants. The houses are built of wood, and are nearly 
similar to those I have described in Maima-tchin. As in 
almost all Chinese towns, the buildings arc only one story 
in height; and although there are many temples to Con- 
fucius here, there is no remarkable feature to attract the 
attention of the traveller. 

The river is about one mile in width, with an island 
opposite the lower part of the town, on Avhich a foi'tress 
fonnei'ly stood. This was built after Khabaroff had de- 
stroyed those higher up. Immediately below Ai-goon there 
are villages scattered over the broad belts of meadow land 
that extend along the banks. In this regifm vegetation 
assumes a more European character; elms, limes, and poplars 
arc seen growing among the villages, with occasional clumps 
of oak and black birch, while among the bushes that fringe 
the banks of the river, hazel, briony, and dogwood are found 
mingled with others of Daourian type. 

The fl<at ])laiu on the right bank is bounded by a*small 
mountain chain, called Bal-Khada, branching from the 
Khingan, and which runs nearly parallel with the course 
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of the stream. About twenty miles below Ai-goon the 
mountains turn to the northward, and terminate on the 
river in a high conical mount rising abruptly from it. The 
Amoor turns to the left, and has scooped out a deep inden- 
tation in the mountain, forming a natural harbour, which 
the Chinese have improved and turned into good docks for 
their war lioats. Here is the hu’ge Daouriaii village of 
Khor-mol-djend, and several others are seen at a little dis- 
tance from tlie river. A large island has been formed 
nearly oj)posite these villages, on which the wild grapes 
of the Amoor A»ere found flourishing most luxuriantly, 
and my friend Colonel Korsakoff, Avho partook of them, 
assured me of their excellent flavour and sweetness. The 
cork tree was also groAving on this island, the only spot on 
Avhich it had then been found on the Amoor. The ground 
Avas coA'cred Avith the lilies of the valley in full bloom, 
fillino; the air AAOth their fragrance. 

After passing Bal-Khada, a mountain chain is seen to 
the south, but so far in the distance that at times it is lost 
in haze, AAdiilc the great plain that extends in that direc- 
tion seems like a sea of herbage waving to and fro in the 
breeze. On the left bank there are no elcA'ations visible; it 
is one uninterrupted plain, stretching out till it appears to 
dissolve into vapour. Here are ricdi pastures, on Avhich tens 
of thousands of cattle can find food, and Avherc corn and 
other agricultural produce can be groAvn to an almost un- 
limited extent. Such is the nature of the country nearly as 
far as the mouth of the Nuinan. 

This river is one of the great affluents of the Upper 
Amoor, and it falls into it by tAvo mouths on the left side; 
it has its source in the most northern part of the Khingau 
Mountains, and receives many affluents in its course. A 
little to the west of the Numan Ioav hills appear, in Avhich 
there are a fcAV ravines thickly Avooded, but no trees grow 
on the hills. The mouth of this river Avas selected by the 
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Govcrnor-Gonoral for one of the first settle incut. s on the 
Amoor, and now a Russian town is rising on the site. 
Timhcr for hiiilding purposes is obtained in the upper 
valleys of the Numan; an inc.\haustible supply of fire-Avood 
can also be floated doAvn the river. Tlie water and the 
climate is giKxl, — the vegetation luxuriant; the place is 
surrounded by good jiastures, and dhc entire country well 
adapted for agriculture. There is every requisite on this 
BjK)t to render the population comfortable and even wealthy. 

Shortly after leaving the Xurnan the stream becomes 
studded Avith islands, and on the right bank rises the 
Alarma chain, Avhicli extends along the river, .sometimes 
close to the Avater, and then the hills recede, leaving ex- 
tensive plains AVt;ll suited for cultivation. On the left 
bank there are several lakes, some villages and small 
settlements, and the people are engaged in tilling the 
land and hunting. Still farther down f)n both sides the 
hills rise up into slopes, Avhich arc covered Avitll a rich 
A'egetation ; and here the people folloAV their agi-icultural 
pursuits. The.sc elevations continue along the river till they 
terminate abruptly at a high cliff, named Cape “ Sverbeef.” 

Here is another folly of the Russian geographer; he has 
robbed a rugged cliff of its characteristic name, and has 
substituted one of j>erfect insignificance. Who in after 
years Avill care to knoAV that this Avas named after a strip- 
ling Avho accompanied the expedition? 1 sincerely hopi; 
that His Imperial Alajesty will issue an order to stop tliis 
desecration of ancient names, or foAV places in his new 
acquisition Avill remain unappropriated. 

jleyoud Cape Sverbeef the Amoor runs in mountain 
ehafinels, sometimes betAveen high cliffs, and then again 
betAveen slopes covered Avitli clense forests. There arc many 
inliabitants in the small A'alleys; tliey arc chiefly of the 
Daouriim race, ami occupy themselves iu cultivating tlie 
soil and iu killing animals for their skins. Having passed 
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through the hills, the river continues its course along a 
channel near two miles in width. The mountains I’ecede on 
each side, and form extensive tracts of meadow, which 
terminate in a wide valley. At the end of this the Ou- 
bera bills into the Amoor on the I’ight bank, and here is 
stationed the Manjour frontier-guard. Shortly after passing 
this place it enters the goi’ge in the Khingan Moun- 
tains, in which its bed is reduced to about half a mile in 
Avidth, but its pent-up flood now attains a depth of 70 feet, 
and rushes on ivith increased rapidity. The cliffs on each 
side are not of great elevation, except at a few points, 
but this enormous body of ivater rolling onward for more 
than 60 miles and dashing against the rocks, has a sub- 
lilne effect. 

Although the cliffs are not high, the mountain slopes 
rise very abruptly to a great elevation, and many of them 
arc covered with larch and pine, Avhile oak, elm, and birch 
form extensive forests. At a short distance from the end of 
this rapid are two islands ; one is a mass of red rock, fringed 
Avith shrubs, and the other is loAver, and covered Avith trees. 
A fcAv miles beyond the gorge of the Khingan the river 
turns to the eastAvard and expands in Avidth, and here is 
presented one of the most characteristic views on the 
Amoor. A vast multitude of islands lie scattered over the 
ri\’er; many are thickly covered Avith trees, others Avould 
afford good pastures for herds of cattle. I'hese masses are 
strcAvn so thickly over the flood, that the Avater seems to be 
encircling them in a netAvork of silver ; nor does it appear an 
easy matter to guide a barque through these intricate mazes. 

On both sides of the river a vast steppe stretches out till 
the sky and the horizon seem blended into one. The plains 
commence from the south-eastern slopes of the Khingan 
chain, fonning an immense area of country, Avhich appears 
never to have been cultivated. The soil is composed of sand 
and clay, Avith a stratum of rich dark mould above, created 
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during a succession of* ages by decayed vegetaide matter, tiiat 
has produced a crop of the most luxuriant grass and plants, 
— only to be cut down by the frost, and add their portion to 
the earth. The bend of the river on this phiin is the most 
southern point of the Amoor; it is in lat. 47° 42' 18" N.; 
under this parallel it runs about sixty miles to the mouth of 
the Soungaria, and beyond it turns to the north-east. Tiie 
temperature on these plains is sutliciently wann to produce 
almost any vegetation. On the 25th of June the thermometer 
stood in the tent at 31° Reau. ( 102° Fahr.) ; out in the open 
air, in the shade, 27° Reau. (93° Fahr.); and in the sun at 
41° Reau. (125° Fahi'.) On these jdains many birds are found, 
which come from Java, Sumatra, and the neighbouring 
islands. 

About twenty miles below the most southern point the 
Amoor divides into several arms, and these run in deep beds, 
the banks being from twenty-five to twenty-eight feet above 
the water, and in many parts they were covered with a 
dense forest of black birches, oaks, and aspens. J.ower down, 
on the right bank, Russia has established a Cossack post ; it 
is near the large river Bi-djan, which flows from the Bi-djan- 
vodze chain, having a course of more than 200 miles; it has 
cut a deep channel through the plain. 

A few miles beyond, the Bi-djan unites into two great 
arms; one runs to the soutli-east and receives the Soun- 
garia. The united streams flow on for a short distance, and 
then join the other arm, Avhen they form the great Amoor. 
Two small mountain chains bound the valley of the Soun- 
garia; looking up the valley, the river is seen winding its 
course towards the mountains on the left, and running some 
distance along their base. It then sweeps across the valley 
till it reaches the mountains on the riglit, and gradually ap- 
proaches the Amoor. On the left bank of- the Soungaria, 
and near its mouth, stands the village of Djang-djoon, con- 
taining a strong guard of Chinese soldiers and their officers. 
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An immense plain commences at the mouth of the Soun- 
garia, which extends along its bank up to the mountains ; it 
is covered with high grass. Numerous lakes are fonned 
upon it, and many of them are surrounded by a belt of 
bamboos, while others have a clear shore. From the great 
quantity of drift-wood that is strewn over the plain, there 
can be no doubt of its being covered with water during- the 
high floods in spring, when this will appear a mighty 





A Manjour Oilic'tT and a Lady. 

stream. AVhen the Soungaria and the Amoor meet, they 
do not mingle ; they run on, each in its course, for many 
miles. The water of the latter has a deep tinge of 
burnt sienna, but is bright and pellucid ; that of the former 
has a deep tint of gi’oen, caused by minute particles 
of vegetable matter, giving it a semi-transparent appear- 
ance. 

The same phenomenon occurs in some of the large .Sil)e- 
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rian rivers at tlie latter end of June and in the early part of 
July. The Avholc body of the water becoiries thick with 
plants so exceedingly small tliat they give the water 
the appearance of a pale green soup. The Siberians name 
this “ the dowering of the water.” They cautioned me 
against drinking it at this period, as it might be attended 
with serious consecpiences. Horses will not touch water 
when in this state. 

Tlie Soungaria is about a mile and one-third in breadth ; 
it joins the .Vmoor by one, not, as it has been sup])osed, 
by two streams. It runs sluggishly on till it floAvs into 
the rapid current of the Amoor, Avlierc a considerable com- 
motion is raised by the meeding of the waters. The Soun- 
garia has its source on the north-eastern side of 'J'clian-bo- 
shan, “ the great white mountain,” as the Chinese name it. 
Its course, according to Manjour authority, is not less than 
1,000 miles in length, before its junction with the Amoor. 
It has five great atHuents, one of Avhich, tlie Noun, has its 
source in the south-eastern side of the hike-gou-lvooda Moun- 
tains to the eastward of the Argoun; and this river has a 
course; of near 500 miles before it joins tlie »Soungaria. 

The vallev of the Soungaria and those of its aflluents arc 
said to be the most densely populated jiortions of tins part of 
the Chinese Ihnpiro. Jlesides the people settled in the nume- 
rous towns on the banks of the river, there is a groat iiomade 
pojiulation engaged in breeding cattle, and the I’iver opens 
u]) a Avatcr-way for llussian commerce, 'fhere is, however, 
here a great draAvback to the success of russia, in the distance 
Avhich her European products have to be transported, and the 
longAvinters Avhich close up her iidand navigation. Either the 
Americans or the English can deposit their manufactures in 
the Avarehouscs on the Amoor at one-third of the sum it costs 
the Russians. I’csides which they can produce their goods at a 
cheaper rate, and unless a heavy protective duty is put on all 
merchandise arriving by sea Russia Avill not be able to- coin- 
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})otc with the Saxon races. It will be much more profitable 
if her merchants are established on the Amoor, to distribute 
European wares brought seaward ; this too will materially 
benefit the people by making the various articles they 
require cheaper, Avhile opening a market for their own pro- 
ducts. They Avho now have to clothe themselves in fish 
skin, requiring a long time to prepare, Avill then be able 
to use articles from European looms at one-tenth part of 
their cost of ])roduction, by which means the resources of 
the country Avill be enabled to keep pace with its progress 
in civilisation. 

The ^Manjourian merchants from Elan-Khala, or Etcha- 
Khoton, on the Soungaiua, carry on a considerable trade Avith 
the inhabitants of the Amoor. '.riiey descend the Sotingaria 
in large boats laden Avith Chinese produce, Avhich they 
distribute here, cliarging an enormous price. Tlu' goods 
they supply arc coarsely-printed calicoes, Chinese silk mate- 
rials, rice, and millet; also bracelets, ear-rings, tobacco, and 
brandy; for AA'hich they receive in exchange A^aluable furs, 
isinglass, and the dried spinal bones of the sturgeon, — the 
lattei* arc highly j)rizcd in Chinese cookery. The Mangoons 
from the LoAver Amoor enter into this trade: they collect 
the furs I'roin the hunters in every part of the region, and 
the other simple products from the people quite doAvn to the 
Sea of Okhotsk. AN'ith these they ascend the river, bartering 
as they proceed, till they reach the Soungaria, and then 
ascend to Etcha-Jvhoton, exchange their commodities, 
and return Avith a Chinese cargo to their Avintcr stations, 
Avherc they remain till the folloAving spring. So they pass 
their time ; one voyage in the year realising enough for all 
their Avants. 

The Manjourians, who ought to be the best judges on 
the subject, claim for the Soungaria the honour of being 
parent to the Amoor, and say that that part of the river 
above its mouth is only an affluent. Although some 
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discussion on this subject has taken place in the Imperial 
Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, I think it may be 
fairly inferred that Russia will not seriously dispute the 
point with the Chinaiiicn, but leave them to establish the 
fact. This being done to their satisfaction, she may then 
have a fcAV words to say about a treaty which has ceded to 
her the whole country north of the Ainoor, and presently 
find herself possessed of the best and most densely peopled 
regions of Manjouria. The immediate establishment of her 
posts on the upper waters of the Soungaria will save 
her much trouble and expense, which is certain to be in- 
curred a few years hence if they are formed on the spurious 
Amoor. Another advantage will also accrue to the Brother 
of the Sun — he Avill have a near neighbour to fly to in case 
his fanatical subjects of the north succeed in reaching his 
capital. 

I shall say a few words on another point touching the 
Amoor. A good old proverb, “Give every one his due,” 
induces me to put in a word in favour of an old acquaintance. 
It has been distinctly stated by a Russian authority that 
the Onon is the parent of the Amoor, as this river and the 
Ingoda form the Shilka, which runs to the head of the 
Amoor. Should the Chinese make the Amoor only an 
affluent, 1 cannot help entertaining a different opinion, and 
shall claim for it another origin. I apprehend that geogra- 
phers will admit tliat the longest branch, measured from the 
point where the two rivers unite and form one, taking a new 
name, fairly claims the priority, and on this the Keroulun 
shall take its stand. The Onon and the Shilka have a 
course of 650 miles from the source to Oust-Strelka, whereas 
the Keroulun and the Argoun have a course of 850 miles 
to the same point whei’e the Argoun and Shilka form the 
Amoor. 

It is 209 years this summer since Khabaroff first saw 
the Soungaria. He descended the Amoor in 1651, on 
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an expedition of discovery, and passed the mouth of the 
river Avithout being stopped by the Chinese guard. He 
continued his voyage doAviiAvard, and satisfied himself that 
the country would afford sufficient supply for all the Avants 
of liis people. As he had not taken a sufficient force to 
plunder, he returned Avith his party in the atitumn to Alba- 
zin. In the folloAving spring he again descended the river, 
accompanied by a strong party, succeeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the Chinese guards, and obtained a consider- 
able quantity of grain and other provisions fi’om the people, 
with AA'hich he ])assed doAvn the Soungaria in the night, 
and carried his booty in safety to the forts. This became 
a constant practice, and Khabaroff, Avith liis Cossacks, levied 
a “ black mail” far into Manjouria. liis daring deeds, and 
some cruelties, Inwe caused his name to be handed doAvn to 
the present race of Manjourians. 

>Stei)anoflP‘ Acas the next leader Avho penetrated the pro- 
scribed region. In ilarch 16.')4, he descended the Amoor, 
and sailed up the Soungaria. He Avas discovered by the 
Chinese in the CA'ening of the third dav, when a consider- 
able number of boats gave (;hase, and compelled him to 
return. The following year Stepanoff made another descent 
on the Manjourians, accompanied by Poiistchin and a strong 
party, Avhen they succeed(;d in taking a large quantity of 
grain and other valuables, AA'ith Avhieh they returned to the 
fort, having provisioned themseh'es for a year. 

Each sjiring a marauding expedition Avas led on by this 
indefatigable man, aa'Iio determined that his neighbours 
should provide the supplies. These descents Avere made so 
sudderdy, and sometimes Avith such ferocity, that the poor 
lilanjourians fled like slice]), and left their homes to be 
sacked by the plunderers. At length the Chinese authori- 
ties were roused into action, and in the spring of 1658 a 
large body of Chinese troops Avere marched to the mouth 
of the Soungaria, and a strong fleet of their Avar boats 
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concealed among tlic islands in readiness to kill or capture 
the band. On the night of the 30th of June 1058, Stepanoff 
dropped down ■with his little flotilla to the mouth of the 
Soungaria, and anchored to reconnoitre before sailing uj) 
the river. As soon as daylight a]>peared, he found himself 
in a trap ; a division of Avar-boats rowed out into the Avater 
above him, and began to bear doAvn upon them ; anotlicr 
division formed across the riv'cr. ToAA'^ards this he turned, 
hoping by the aid of the strong current to break through 
their line, but the Chinese AA^ere so numerous that the Avhole 
jjarty Avere either killed or capturt.-d ; and this stopped any 
fui’ther descent on the Manjourians. 

llussian ])oliey and commerce haA'e already opened the 
Soungaria. The Manjourians have learned the A’^alue of silver 
roubles; these and scarlet cloth they AA'illingly take in ex- 
change! for their sablc'S, and the Kussian steamers avmII, if 
needed, pass up the ri\'er in s})itc of any fleet of Avar-boats 
sent to op})ose them. It is fortunate, hoAA'ever, that the 
A’alley of the Amoor has been added to the empmr AA'ithout 
a single contest Avith the people. The Cossack posts haA'e 
been (juietly placed at the different points, andltussian stittle- 
ments are being established AA'ithout op[)osition. Ten years 
hence the aspect of this region Avill be materially changed, 
flourishing towns AA'ill be seen on the banks of the. Amoor, 
the A'cssels moored on the shore Avill shoAv that the peojdc 
arc actiA’^ely engaged in commerce and other industrial 
pursuits, AA'hilc the Avhite churches Avith their numerous 
turrets and green domes AA'ill proA'C that religion and civili- 
sation have taken the place of itlolatry and superstition. A 
country like this, Avhere agriculture and cattle breeding can 
be carried to an unlimited extent by an industrious popu- 
lation, Avhere all the necessaries of life can be easily pro- 
duced, must prosper ; and if a just and Avise governor 
continues to nde in Oriental Siberia, this country is 
destined to have a great future. 
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Beside the Manjourian soldiers stationed on the Soun- 
garia, the Toiuigouz have fonned settlements in diffei’cnt 
parts near the mouth of the river, and their chief occupation 
is hunting and fishing. They are a ({uiet, inotfensive people, 
living ill conical yourts covered with birch-bark, exactly 
like those I have seen on some of the lower affluents 
of the Yenissey. Like the Toungouz of that region, they 
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are tattooed ; both the men and women adopting this decora- 
tion. There is also another race, the Touzemtz, dwelling 
here ; they are of Toungouz origin, and have adopted the 
Manjourian manners and costume. Many are engaged in 
trading with the Goldi, and Mangoons; also with .the other 
tribes on the Lower Amoor. They collect furs from the 
hunters, and exchange them with the Manjourian merchants 
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for Chinese wares, wliicU they distribute far over the 
country. 

Others of this race are scattered about in villages on the 
Amoor, where they are employed as fishermen, and some of 
the fish they procure and dry, are sent to l^ekin. In addi- 
tion to this branch of their trade, they supply the Manjourian 
population on the Soungaria with the principal part of their 
food. The Touzemtz may be considered as the most indus.- 
trious race on the Amoor. 
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CHAP. xvni. 

THE MIDDLE AMOOR. 

Below the mouth of the Soungaria the Amoor stretches 
out, and several islands have been formed in its bed. Its 
course is to the north-east, which seems to be a direct con- 
tinuation of the Soungaria, extending for about twenty-hvc 
miles. As the Amoor enters it in this place nearly at riglit 
angles, I think the Chinese have mison for their opinion as 
to its beinc: the afllucnt. There are numerous large islands 
here that appear to have been formed by the waters of the 
Soungai’ia, which is now being swept aAvay by the more 
rapid stream of the Amoor. 

A little further doAvn the river greatly expands, giving it 
the character of a large lake, which idea, however, is cpiickly 
dis])elled as the rapid current floats the traveller jiast tlie 
islands. Plat shores extend for somt! distance on each side; 
they arc covered with long grass, and the bank is fringed Avith 
Avillows. In many parts where the rocks protrude through 
the plains their summits arc clothed Avith shrubs and fioAvers, 
Avhile around their base there are rich pastures, Avhich prove 
the fertility of this virgin soil. A'^ast tracts of country are 
spread out, Avhere it is probable man has never broken the 
turf. Beyond rise Avell-Avooded mountain slopes, Avherc 
timber can be easily obtained for constructing dwellings 
and for fuel. Numerous rivulets cross these jilairis, aacU 
stored Avith fish, and game is abundant; but so long as its 
scanty populations are compelled to pay their tax in sable 
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skins they will form no perinaneut settlements, nor turn their 
attention to the i-ichcs of the soil. 

The river still runs on among clusters of islands, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation and tine clumps of trees, under 
Avhich are seen nestled the small straw and hark dAvellings 
of the inhabitants. A few miles further down, the aspect of 
the country changes, the Gai-djcn is seen winding its course 
across the plain, and a chain of blue mountains, in which it 
has its source, is visible in the distance. It falls into the 
Amoor on the right bank, and opjjosite to its mouth there is 
a lai’ge island, on Avbich a fcAv Toungouz families have 
taken up their abodes. Some of the islands are inhabited 
by a single family, Avho seem to be cut olf from all inter- 
course Avitli their brethren. Although they arc living on 
tlu'se isolated spots, like so many Crusocs, the hand of 
o})pression grasps them, and the Chinaman obliges them to 
leave their quiet abodes and seek the sable in the Avild region 
to the north. 

Beyond the mouth of the Gai-djen the Amoor runs at 
the foot of rocky clifts, Avhere there is no vegetation. These 
extend for nniny miles through a branch of a small moun- 
tain chain, and in some parts they rise into rugged summits 
ovei'hanging the Avater, by Avhich deep ravines have been 
cut, giving them the af)pearance of huge forts placed to 
defend the rh'^er. At the eastern side of this chain a great 
plain stretches out to the south-east, and ends in' a valley 
that seems to run far up into the mountains Avhich forms the 
Avatershed betAveen the Amoor and the Oussoure. Here is 
another vast space on Avhich thousands might be settled, 
Avhere, by a moderate share of industry, the soil could be 
made to supply not only the necessaries of life, but many of 
its luxuries. The plain is Avatered by numerous brooks that 
floAv from the hills, and in many parts the ground is covered 
Avith a carpet of floAvers, while in others the tall grass 
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reaches above the head of a man when sitting on horse- 
back. 

The only inhabited spot visible on tliis great plain was 
the village of Khoun-garia; it extends along the shore for 
about a mile, and its background of luxuriant green 
foliage gives it a most reft*eshing as]>ect. The people are 
Toungouz, Avho live by hunting and fishing; they never 
think of cultivating the soil, and thereby place themselves 
beyond the reach of want that now often assails them. No 
doubt it is sotnewhat difficult to change the habits of the 
wild hunter and make him till the ground, nor wdll it be 
accomplished in my time. The example of the llussian 
colonist will do much to bring about this change; his labour 
too will become more valuable than killing sables, and then 
the rising generation will enter on a new mode of life with- 
out the prejudices of their parents. 

At a distance of about t-vventy miles beyond Khoun- 
garia another branch of the mountain chain approaclujs tlui 
river. In the course of ages the Amoor has changed its 
course, sweeping away the lower slopes and cutting the ele- 
vated ridges into high and picturesque headlands, that give 
singular variety and beauty to the scenery on the river. One 
of these is Derkc, a fine bold mass of igneous i\)cks that rises 
to a great elevation, and terminates in pinnacles far above 
the ridge. Tigers are ntimerous in this chain, especially to 
the south, where the people, in consequence, find it impossible 
to keep horses. The panther is also found in the forests, 
and these animals deter the sable hunters from visiting the 
mountain region, as their rifles and bows arc poor weapons 
to use against such dangerous beasts. 

On the left side of the river the country contains some 
extensive plains, and wooded hills stretch across them. 
Many are covered with a thick forest of oaks, elms, and 
litne; the latter growing to a great size. Another flat shore 
extends beyond Derkc, and a valley runs at the foot of 
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the mountains far to the southward. Further down 
another mass of rocks is thrown up, named Etau; por- 
tions are exceedingly rugged, and crowned with huge 
j)innacles of bare rock, while in other places they are 
covered witli larch trees that have taken root on every 
ledge. On the opposite sitle there arc similar cliffs, also 
well Avooded ; and between them the great river rolls on its 
flood more than a mile in Avidth. Tliis may be considered 
a great cleft cut through the mountain, Avhich the river is 
constantly making Avider. At the loAver end nature has been 
most prodigal ; she has tlu’OAvn together many stony masses, 
that are piled up in singular and picturesque forms, rising 
from the abater that dashes against their base like waves in 
a gale. In some of the deep recesses magnificent oaks and 
the Manjourian lime-trees are groAA’ing most luxuriantly; 
the latter attaining the height of sixty feet, Avhilc birches 
are to be found in the upper clefts draping the rocks Avith 
their pendant foliage. 

Beyond, the islands become numerous, the banks less 
elevated, and the current less rapid. On one part the shore 
Avas strcAvn Avith blocks of stone, extending over a great 
space, and appearing as if the cliffs had been uprooted and 
hurled into a heap; among these AV'erc gigantic ferns and 
various shrubs. This is a considerable fishing station, and 
the Manyargs come here in great numbers at certain seasons 
and procure vast quantities. A little further doAvn the 
river Bou-ka-teha falls into the Araoor : it descends from the 
elevated land on the I'ight side, in a series of rapids, and 
makes a thundering noise. 

Not far from this place the Manyargs have their summer 
dAvellings ; they are conical, and formed by a number of 
poles, like those of the Kalmucks in the Saian Mountain, Avith 
this difference, that the Manyargs cover theirs Avith reeds 
instead of bircli bark. In Avinter the latter Ha'c in more 
substantial dAvellings, which they build of Avood. Like the 
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Kalmucks, they arc fond of finery ; they will exchange any- 
thing for rings, ear-rings, and calico, or silk of vivid colour, 
especially red or crimson. Tobacco and brandy are tempta- 
tions they cannot resist, and the Manjourian merchants 
employ both to obtain the hard-earned furs at one-third 
their value. By these means the Manjourians keep the 
people constantly in their power, and always in a state 
of abject poverty. 

I trustrthat General MouravioflF will exercise the same 
benevolence towards the tribes on the Amoor, that have now 
come under his charge, he previously displayed towards 
the Sayots. This race ■would soon have been extinct, — caused 
solely by the Russian traders strij)ping them of everything 
for wodky, and then keeping them in their grasp by sup- 
plying them wfth ammunition for the following j’ear: 
fortunately for them, the General prohibited wodky being 
bartered for their furs, and only allowed the exchange 
of their skins for such goods as were necessary to them. 
After two days the yermak is closed, wh(;n both traders and 
hunters are obliged to depart for their homes. 

Should the General adopt the same ])la.n on the Amoor, 
a thriving population will arise in the place of those whom 
the Chinese have reduced to a condition as pitiable as 
slavery. This will shortly give the Russians a moral in- 
fluence that will spread rapidly over Manjouria and destroy 
the power by which China holds the 2 >eoplc in thraldom. 
The i)unishments and tortures the authorities inflict on 
the unfortunate men when unable to jmy the tax are so 
atrocious that 1 wiU not distress my readers by relating 
them. I may, hov/ever, mention that it is no uncomrtion 
circumstance for the hunter to sell himself for life for a 
single sable skin to ransom himself from their cruelty. The 
sooner, therefore. General Korsakoff and his Cossacks sweep 
the Chinese out of Manjo\iria the Ijetter. 

Not far from the Bou-ka-tcha there is a large island 
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where the cork trees grow, which, under proper manage- 
ment, may become a source of wealth to many in this 
region. The Anioor at this part is two miles in width; 
in some parts the whole breadth is visible, and its mighty 
current is seen rolling on. Below the island the right 
bank of tlie river again rises into cliffs that continue for 
a considerable distance, l)ut at no great elevation till they 
reach Koun-olee, a high craggy mass about five miles in 
length; in some i)arts the water washes the rocks, in others 
they recede, forming a vast crescent, encircling a natural 
garden covered with plants, shrubs, and flowers. Again 
the rocks tuim, and jut out into the stream, where the water 
is gradually undermining the lofty crags, and one after 
another they are being hurled into the flood. 

After passing this the Amoor is divided into innumer- 
able branches, forming islands of gi’eat magnitude, and on 
both sides of the river the countiy stretches out into im- 
mense plains, which are admirably adapted for colonisation ; 
thousands of families might find homes here, and soon 
•surround themselves with every comfort ; and as the moun- 
tain chain to the south of tlui Oussoure is supposed to be 
rich in minerals, a wide field may be opened for the more 
adventurous spirits. Some of my friends, tlie mining en- 
gineers, have an idea that a. second California exists in this 
region. I have no reason to doubt this, seeing that the 
country is on the same parallel with the gold deposits which 
arc known to exist on the southern slopes of the Altai. 

Since these opinions were expressed exploration has 
pi'oved that the Manjourians are already Avorking gokl 
mines on the La-ou-djan, one of the southern affluents of 
the Soungaria. The investigation of other portions of this 
region will soon make known its mineral wealth. 

Still further to the east is the village 'of Sel-gha-koo, 
which stands near the mouth of a small river coming from 
the great plain. The people are Manyargs, and* on the 
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opposite side of the river there is another village. The 
men have all a(lo])ted the Chinese mode, having their hair 
plaited into long tails. Fishing and hxmting is their occu- 
pation; the river teems with the finny tribe, and many 
large sturgeons are caught. The ydain and the hills beyond 
fonn a good hunting-grourd; on the former wild boars are 
numerous, and these they usually kill with a spear, as their 



Manyarg. 

rifles have a very small bore. They meet Bruin in the same 
manner; the conflict is hand to paw, and is often dan- 
gerous. The elk, the maral, and wild goat, they shoot. 
Looking at the weapon they use, it appears surprising that 
they ever succeed; this is, however, owing to their tho- 
rough acquaintance with the habits of the animals they 
jiursue, their untiring efibrts in the chase, and their unflinch- 
ing courage. 

They eat the bear, believing tliat his flesh gives a zest 
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for the chase, and renders them jiroof against fear. They 
need sucli a stimulant occasionally, especially in their en- 
countei’s with the wild boar, as he is one of the most 
dangerous animals the hunter has to gi'apple Avith, and 
a stroke from his tusk often proves fatal to man and horse. 
In their encounters with the beiir they are careful not to 
injure his head; as they otter it to their god, and it must 
be Avithout blemish, enclosed in bire.h bark, and suspendeil 
from a tree : this they believe to be a certain antidote 
against evil sjnrits. 

About twenty miles beloAV Sel-gha-koo t)je Amoor ex- 
1)ands to more than three miles in Avidth, Avith many islands 
scattered over its l>ed; it then naiTOAVs again, and runs past 
the fot)t of Ak-dar, beyond a broad arm makes a curA'e to 
the south, having more the appearance of a lake than a 
river; this is named Tar-gong. The country on the right 
is a plain eoA'ered with long grass — clumps of Avillows and 
trees are scattered over it. On the north side a scries of 
small valleys and Avooded hills extend to a great distance; 
beyond these; are S(;en tiie summits of a mountain chain. 

After a Avinding course of many miles the different 
branches are, united, and the river IIoaa'S on in one great 
stream, more than tAvo miles in Avidth. Tlie banks are sand 
and clay, thickly coA'ered Avith timber; in some places vistas 
are formed through the dense forest, leading to a line open 
country beyond, Avhere rich pastures stretch out to a great 
distance; Imt the grass is noA'cr ci’0{)ped except by the AA'ild 
animals. Both banks partake of the same character, and, 
notAvithstanding their luxuriance, they AA'car a desolate aspect, 
neither man nor his AA'orks being visible, and nature pours 
forth her bounties only to A\ ithcr and die unheeded; 

Russia h.as obtained a territory more valuable than all 
the stipposed cotton districts of Africa, Avatered by hundr(;ds 
of streams lloAving into the great artery that passes through 
its entire length. The climate is good, and avcU suited for 
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Europeans; its animals belong to both the cold and warm 
regions, while its luxuriant herbage and magnificent flora 
prove that the temperature is neither severe in winter nor 
excessively hot in summer. It is possible that some of 
these great plains may be suited for the culture of the 
cotton plant; if so, a supply of this valuable product will, 
ere long, be found at the llussian ports in the Sea of Japan 
and in the Gulf of Tartaiy. 

Again tlie Amoor stretches out, witli numerous islands 
dotted over its surface; most of these are low, and covered 
with Avillows. At the time of the spring floods they are 
inundated, and then it exhibits a mighty stream, near 
five miles in width, that extends for thirty or forty 
miles. Tlie hills noAV close in and force the flood into 
a narrow channel till it reaches anotho!* great expanse, 
named Sen-dlia-koo. I'hc country becomes highly info- 
resting; on the noi'th several valleys run far up among 
Avooded hills, Avhich extend toAAnirds the Ivhingan jMountains, 
Avhose summits are so distant that they appear almost like 
clouds on the horizon. To the south the mountains of 
Khouk-tcher-khoorene are seen stretching far be}ond the 
Oussoure, and into the supposed JManjourian “ El-dorado.” 
Fertile plains extend along flic bank of the river*, AvatCred 
by numerous rivulets that descend from the distant hills. 
Clumps of maple, poplar*, and lime-trees are dispersed over 
this tract, and AvilloAvs fringe the borders of the streams. 
This scene Avould be improved by herds of cattle broAwsing 
on the plain, and Avaving crops of corn on the hill sides. 
Time, hoAvever, Avill bring about this change, and even 
the Manyargs and Mangoons may become an agricultural 
people. 

As the river continues on its doAVnAvard course the 
aspect of the country changes ; cliffs begin to rise on both 
shores, in which many ravines have been cut by the torrents 
that come tumbling from the higher ground into tlie Amoor. 
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These continue for nmny miles without any material change 
till they reach Ivhor-roko, where the river expands into a 
deep bay on its southern shore, and this is named Xoung- 
gia. Tliere is a Toungouz settlement lierc, and although 
tlie chief occu]>ations of the people arc hshing and hunting, 
each dwelling is surrounded by its garden, in whicli both 
vegetables and flowers are cultivated. Tlic women are ex- 
ceedingly industrious and, unlike the Toungouz and Kal- 
mucks of Siberia, keep their dwellings neat and clean. 
Both men and women possess all the qualities recjuired in 
an industrious population. They are an exceedingly imi- 
tative; race, and example will go far towards changing 
their habits. 

Beyond the bsiy a large tract of meadow land runs 
up into a great curve turned by the mountains, where they 
sweep round towai'ds theOussoure, ending in high cliffs on the 
bank of the Amoor, and these are the rocks of Kirina, which 
form a bold and picturesque headland. A small arm of the 
Amoor makes a turn to the south at this point, and runs 
on towards the mouth of the Oussoure, having a narrow 
tract of flat land along the bank. 

On a rocky emin(‘nce which juts out into the river a 
little beyond Kirma are the remains of an ancient fort, and 
near it the ruins of Atchan.ska. I'he rocks run nearly per- 
pendicular down to the water, and form a little sheltered 
cove that can only be approached in a boat, and a narrow 
neck connects this mass with the high bank. In the sum- 
mer of 1G51 Khabaroff visited the Oussoure, and after de- 
ciding to form a j)crmanent settlement near its mouth, 
selected this place, as nature had done much towards ren- 
dering the position secure. Without loss of time he com- 
menced operations, first securing his little fleet of boats 
in the cove that formed a good and safe harbour ; a path 
was soon formed that enabled the men to scale the cliffs, 
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and then }ie began building a fort in which to spend the 
winter. 

His position was discovered by the Chinese in the au- 
tumn before he had completed his works, and a body of 
Manjourian troops was sent to dislodge him. They were 
numerous enough to sweep him and his followers into the 
Amoor, but his prowess had already made an Impression on 
the minds of the Celestials, and they behaved like curs, 
barking at the lion at bay, ‘but taking especial care to keep 
out of the reach of his teeth. When the winter set in he 
was left in peace, and his enemies retired to their canton- 
ments to brood over their disappointment. 

After their departure Khabai*oft’ set about finishing his 
works, and did everything he could to render his position 
impregnable, as he was well aware that a large army would 
return in the spring. Another difficulty beset him, far 
more to be dreaded than Chinese soldiers, and that was the 
want of supplies. Fish was abundant in the Amoor, and 
game could be obtained in the mountains, but he required 
more than these to enable him to stand a siege, and corn for 
bread could only be procured from the foe. KhabarofF 
had overcome too many obstacles to permit this to daunt 
him, and his men were ready to go wherever he led. 

Before the “braves” were established in their -winter 
quarters, the commander of the fort, with a strong party, 
ascended the Oussoure and passed several of their to-wns. 
This was not his first voyage up the river, for he had pre- 
viously ascended far beyond the Nora, and knew all their 
positions. Having reached a dep6t, the boats were run 
in, and he made an attack on the place so sudden and 
desperate that the Manjourians were taken by surprise and 
driven out. With a few of his picked men, he kept in 
check a strong body of Chinese soldiers, while others helped 
themselves to what they wanted. When this was accom- 
plished he retreated, sprung into the boats, and pushed out 
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into the river without the slightest loss. It was not so with 
his opponents, for every shot that had been fired had been 
fatal, and the rifles of Khabarolf 's Cossack hunters became 
the terror of the whole Chinese array. 

As the party descended the river it was soon obvious 
that an alarm had been spread, and that they would have to 
run the gauntlet in passing the towns where Manjourian 
troops were stationed. On drawing near the first, the com- 
mander saw a line of boats filled with men pushing out into 
the river to cut him oflF. A strong cui*rent and a breeze 
was in his fav'our; they caiTicd him rapidly down, and he 
ordered his men not to fire till they were near the enemy, 
then to sweep the two nearest boats, and the current would 
take them past in the confusion. His plan was successful, 
and his boats cut through the line — ^l)ut this time his men 
did not escape unscathed, several being wounded ; wind and 
current, however, soon carried them out of danger from 
Chinese missiles, while the Cossack rifles speedily checked 
any daring S 2 :)irits that approached too near. The other 
towns were passed in the night, and in little more than 
a week, Khabaroff had provisioned his garrison at the cost of 
his enemies. Such was the daring of this man that his 
fame among the people was like that of Nelson among 
English sailors. The Cossacks of the Argoun have many 
traditions concerning him, and his name is ever associated 
Avith victoi’y. 

Khabaroft’ and his band Avere not idle during the 
Avinter, and as large game. AA^as abundant in the Khouk- 
tcher-Khoorene there avus no lack of proAusions. lie had also 
secured someToungouz in his service, aa'Iio \dsited the !Manjour 
toAvns and informed him of the preparations that AA’-ere there 
being made for a siege, A vast armament Avas coming 
to assail them, under the command of two distinguished 
Manjourian officers, Avho had promised to kill or capture 
eveiy man; neA’crthcless, no one appeared alarmed. All 
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had coiifidetice in their loader, and calmly waited the event, 
without even discontinuing their hunting excursions. 

.At length the winter passed and spring returned, 
when the spies announced the movement of the Chinese 
troops; and early in April a great body of men took up 
a position before the fort. Before hostilities commenced 
the generals summoned the garrison to surrender, and pro- 
mised that all the men should be escorted to tlic frontier, 
but their commander they demanded as a prisoner. This 
was answered with a shout of defiance, and an invitation to 
come and take him. 

The besiegers commenced throwing up batteries, but Averc 
not permitted to accomplish this in fjuiet. Khabaruft" opened 
on them Avith his fcAV small guns, Avhile the Cossacks picked 
oft’ the men Avitli their rifles AA'hencvcr they could get Avithin 
range, and many fell, Avith little loss to the garrison. 
Although retarded in their operation.s, tl»e. loss of men was 
of little moment to the Chinese commanders, and by the 
aid of the numbers at their disposal the AA-^orks advanced 
vapidly. It Avas not many days before they replied to the 
Russian guns Avitli Aa’C times the number. Had tliey 
been as Avell served and pointed, the afliiir AA'ould soon haA^e 
been ended. As it AV'as, each day robbed Khabaroff of one or 
more of his men, Avhile the loss to tlie enemy Avas consider- 
able. Three Aveeks had passed, the bojnbardment still con- 
tiiAued, and reinforcements AA'ere constantly arriving at the 
Cliinese camj); but tliongh the Cossacks made several soities, 
inflicting great losses on their enemies, no great advantage 
was gained. 

Khabaroft’ became uAvare that Avith liis limited resources 
it Avas impossible to drive aAvay his numerous assailants. 
Beside Avhich, his ammunition Avas so reduced that he could 
no longer use his guns, and his enemies Avere only kept at 
bay by his rifles. After standing this unerjual siege for 
a month, and learning from his spies that a fleet- of boats 
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was approaching, he decided to retreat, liefore, however, 
abandoning liis position, he determined to give them one 
more lesson, as a parting remembrance. He proposed to 
bum the Ciiincse camp, if half a dozen of lu.s Cossacks AV'ould 
volunteer to accompany him. This call wjis instantl)’ re- 
sponded to by all, but the men coupled it with a condition 
that their commander should not be permitted to join in 
the expedition; and so eager were they to go on this 
dangerous errand, that the fort would have been deserted. 

Khabarolf selected six men and one of his officers, and 
a boat’s crew was orderetl to row them to a I’avine in the 
rocks about half a mile off, by Avhich they could approach 
the rear of the enemy’s camp. After giving them time to 
reach within a short distance of the tents, he ordered the 
guns to open on the Ciiinese forts, and personally led a sortie 
into the enemy’s lines, which quickly thi'ow the whole army 
into confusion. This secured the success of the expedition, 
and very soon the tents Avere seen in flames at several dif- 
ferent points. The sudden attack and conflagration so 
bewildered the Chinese that the little party retreated to the 
boat iinmolested, and reached the fort in safety, though some 
of the other men wore wounded in the sortie. 

The camp continued burning for some time before it 
could be extinguished, and in the morning Khabaroff had 
the satisfaction of seeing half of it destroyed. At an early 
hour the boats Avere loaded Avith the remaining stores, and 
only a fcAv sentinels remained at their posts; Avdien all Avas 
ready these Avei’c AvithdraAvn, and the men sent doAATi the 
cliffs to the boats. Their commander remained in the fort, 
and was the last to descend. Directly he stepped on board 
the oars Avere vigorously used, and they Avere soon out of 
reach of their enemies. The Chinese at last discoA'cred that 
the fort Avas deserted, but Khabaroff and his companions 
had eluded their vengeance and escaped to Albazin. After 
his retreat the enemy demolished tlic fort, and the Chinese 
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have retnained in undisturbed j)ossession for more than 200 
yesirs; but during this long period the daring acts of this 
Cossack leader have not been forgotten, for tradition has 
handed down his name to the present race. 

The Oussoure is one of the great affluents of the Ainoor; 
its source is in the lake Khin-kai, and its course more 
thatj 400 miles. The Xoi'o and Mouren, which fall into the 
Oussoure on the west, are large rivers, and numerous 
affluents bring their waters from the mountains to the east 
to swell its flood. In some parts this runs through sandy 
plains; and hero, in exactly the same parallel of latitude 
as on the Kirghis steppes, near 4,000 miles to the westward, 
the tortoise rears her young in the beds of warm sand. 

The motith is about a mile in widths ajid on its western 
bank there are numerous lakes, most probably the remains 
of spring inundations. This is a low and fenny district, 
extending far to the south ; the high reeds and rank grsiss 
which it produces are suggestive of ague. On the opposite 
side of the river tlic country assumes a very different aspect; 
the Kliouk-tcher-Khoorene Mountains are seen rising from 
the water, in some i)laces abrupt, in others in long wooded 
slopes, terminating in craggy summits. Here the tiger and 
the leopard rule, but the time is approaching when liussian 
colonists will dispute their right, and cither kill or drive 
them into other regions. In addition to the prospect of 
agricultural riches to be acquired here, mineral wealth is to 
be obtained; and I do not believe that anything could stop 
the adventurous spirits of this age in their search after gold. 

A little below the Oussoure is the Toungouz settlement 
of Tourme, and not far off is a village containing a variety 
of these migratory races. There are to be found Manjour 
officers and soldiers, Touzemtz, Toungouz, and some of 
the Goldi race, congregated by mercantile interests, each 
having something to exchange. These people obtain great 
quantities of sable skins, as the animals are numerous 
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in the district. They also procure the tortoise'shells from 
the banks of the Noro and other parts of the valley of the 
Oussoure. The villages and settlements are surrounded by 
gardens, where excellent vegetables are grown, and there 
can be no doubt as to the successful cultivation of European 
varieties. The maple, the lime, and the dak thrive, and 
wheat is also grown. 



AGoUi. 

Tourme and several other villages are dotted in small 
valleys at the foot of Khouk-tcher-Khoorene, near its slopes 
and abrupt faces, which run down to the Amoor. Most 
of these are covered with forest, and numerous deep ravines 
have been cut in the mountains by torrents that keep up 
a constant roar. In many of the gorges the vegetation has 
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a most luxuriant character, and it is among these thick and 
tangled masses that the tiger makes his lair. Here, again, 
neither the Manjourian oflicers nor the people are able to 
keep horses; they speedily become food for these feline 
ravagers. Bears and foxes are also numerous, and their 
skins are articles of barter. 

There are many villages on the right bank of the 
southern branch of the Amoor, the bed of the river being 
inany miles to the north, and enclosing an enormous island, 
round Avhich the branch makes a considerable curve to the 
noichward, and meets the great stream at the rocks of 
Berce. These are cliffs which run down into the water; 
the whole body of the (9reat Ainoor is poured at a right 
angle against them, and here the two streams unite. 
The result is a tremendous eddy that causes this part of 
the river to whirl and boil up like waves breaking on a 
rocky shore. Tlie Toungouz have built a village, whence 
they have this vast mass of surging water constantly in 
view. 

The rocky heights of Beree extend for a long distance; 
in some parts they recede from the river and become less 
abrupt, and these places are thickly covered with trees. 
Further doAvn is Khol- Yakee, whei’c the sandstone formation 
is heaved up in enormous masses that rise perpendicularly 
out of the flood ; in other parts huge blocks have fallen from 
above and lie scattered on the shore. Beyond them the shore 
falls into a l)road valley, in which runs the river Daou-sa-man, 
and here the country is inhabited by Goldi and Toungouz. 
jMany of their villages are placed in lovely and romantic 
spots. These semi-civilised people show great taste and 
Judgment in the selection of a site for their dwellings. 
Their positions arc not the effect of accident, as I have seen 
numerous instances of their sacrificing convenience for pic- 
turesque effect. 

Beyond these pretty villages the shore continues sloping 
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at a moderate elevation for a long distance, and the country 
beyond is covered with fine timber. In one of its 0])en 
glades another village appeared, and some ten miles further 
are the sandstone cliffs of Kirmis-Ivhon-Konee. Afterwards 
the mountains recede on each side, and a broad valley opens 
out, through which the Amoor winds its course, having 
many islands sprinkled over a surface more than two miles 
in width. 

Numerous settlements are dotted down on the banks of 
the Amoor in this region ; some are nestling at the edge of a 
dark forest, and look gay with their gardens around them. 
Others are placed under clumps of tree's on the verge of 
great tracts of pasture land that extend far into the in- 
terior. If industrious colonists are sent here they will find 
it better and much easier to raise their ci’ops than in the far 
west in America, where it takes years to clear even a small 
space; — pastures arc already fonned to their hands, where 
thousands of cattle Would find food. 

Like the inhabitants of the western ])hiins of Asia, these 
people are attracted by gay colours; their fondness for 
them carries them in extravagance beyond my friends 
the Kirghis, who love to clothe their persons in “ bright 
array,” whereas the inhabitants of the Amoor paint all 
their household goods and portions of their dwellings with 
the most vivid tints; and, like the Chinese, possess an 
excellent knowdedge of the harmonj' of colours. 

Sakha-tche is a bold mass of basaltic rocks that forms a 
fine promontory on one side of the l>ay of Cas-si-en-ga. 
The Amoor sjireads at this point to a great width. A 
slightly undulating country stretches out to the north, and 
the summits of a fliountain chain arc seen in the distance. 
Many small and some large islands have been fonned in 
this part of the river ; several are covered 'with trees, and 
inhabited by a few Toungouz, and others by Gohli. They 
seem quite cut off fi'om the world, and live on fish, 
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with which Providence has bountifully stored this mighty 
stream. By a ramble in the forest on either shore they 
can procure game, and their gardens grow sufficient vege- 
tables for all their wants, while fur-bearing animals are 
so numerous as to render it easy to obtain valuable skins ; 
and thus they have everything around them to render life 
comfortable. Unfortunately, a bane which is the ruin of 
thousands in civilised life, finds its way to those solitary 
spots, and brings misery into their abodes. 

The Chinese trader penetrates to every inhabited spot, 
with tea and various articles of clothing, but the greatest 
portion of his cargo is brandy, and he here, as elsewhere, 
soon strips the people of their valuable skins for one-tenth 
part of their value, paid in this most disagreeable composi- 
tion. His customers are then compelled to make over to him 
a portion of the next year’s produce to procure the few neces- 
saries they require, which are only to be obtained at an 
enormous price. These scoundrels become rich by the demo- 
ralisation and ruin they produce. 

Opposite to one of the large islands are the high 
volcanic cliflTs of Saen-doo; they jut far into the river, 
and stand out of the water like gigantic castles, quite in 
keeping with the vast flood at their feet. Several miles 
beybnd this is another volcanic mass, Mo-dad-ze, a pic- 
turesque group of rocks rising to a great height, with deep 
recesses at intervals, which give the appearance of towers; 
the tops of some are split into turrets and pinnacles, that 
when viewed at a distance, assume the character of an 
enormous Gothic structure. In some of the recesses clumps 
of elm and pine trees are growing, while in other parts 
birch and ash have taken root on the. terraces, and their 
graceful foliage is seen waving in the breeze. 

This part of the Amoor, for a space of from forty to 
fifty miles, is not surpassed by any river scenery. Its great 
breadth, the numerous islands that seem floating on its sur- 
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face, and the high cliffs that rise out of its bed, produce 
a series of grand and constantly changing scenes. Ouk- 
se-nie is one of the hist ; it stands at the lower end of this 
vast line of crags, rising like a wall from the Avatcr to 
the height of 150 feet, and extends more than a mile in 
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length. Deep ravines have been cut in the mass by torrents 
•which come tumbling doAvn. They can only be heard, as 
groups of elm, ash, ^ind birch sci’cen their falling streams, 
while the pine, aspen, and other trees croAvn the summit. 

After passing Ouk-se-me the islands disappear, and the 
Amoor rolls on in one great stream; a broad valley has 
taken the place of the rocky cliffs, Avhich, after a few 
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miles, extends into a great plain. The plain spreads till 
both water and land are lost in haze on the horizon; but 
before reaching the village of Tcher-e-inc the Ainoor is again 
divided into two great branches, of which one turns a 
little more to the north, and leaves a long and broad island 
between them.- Near the junction of these two arms stands 
Tcher-e-ine, surrounded with bushes and willows. It is 
a village of Toungoiiz; on an island nearly opposite is 
another village, and a Manjourian merchant from a town on 
the Soungaria has an establishment here. He carries on a 
considerable trade, being paid f<ir his merchandise in skins. 

About twenty miles lielow Tcher-e-tne the Amoor ex- 
pands to about six miles in width, and here arc numerous 
islands, some inhabited bv Goldi. Further down is the 
Doon-doon; it has its source in the mountains to the 
south-east, and after a course of near 400 miles falls into 
the Amoor on the right bank. Xear this place arc 
many Goldians and Touzemtz, and a considerable trade in 
skins is carried on with the Chinese, who arrive with their 
well-laden boats in the early part of summer, and then 
commence the barter of sable skins for brandy. These 
fairs are not of long duration, for when the men become 
intoxicated the barter goes on rapidly. The crafty traders 
in a few days transfer all their valuables to the boats, when 
they sail away to plunder other settlements in the same 
manner, and leave their deluded victims to misery. 

It is to be hoped that Russia will introduce a better 
system by limiting the supply of wodky, and on no account 
permit her traders to make that the principal article of 
exchange. So long as the Chinese have possession of the 
Soungaria, no restriction on the Russian side will avail; 
a whole army of Cossacks would not be able to check the 
introduction of the demoralising liquid. That river is the 
great highway into the eastern provinces of the Chinese 
empire; by it every article travels to supply the wants of 
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the whole region of the Amoor and the Oussoure. Both 
the Soungaria and the Oussoure have been explored — the 
first step towards occupation — and I hope, ere long, to hear 
that my friend General Korsakoff has established his Cos- 
sacks from Dalai-noor to the sources of the Soungaria. 
When this is accomplished, a new and a better era will com- 
mence for the Daourians and all the people on the Amoor. 

About thirty miles below the river Doon-doon the cliffs 
of Doloe commence: they are rocks of igneous origin, and 
extend over a distance of more than thirty miles. At this 
])art the Amoor opens out to a great width, and a large bay 
sweeps past the upper end of the cliffs, in which there are 
severtd islands. The rocks of Doloe are neither abru]>t nor 
of great ele\'ation, except in a few jdaces, where tltey foi*m 
headlands and i)rojcct into the water; all the others are 
thickly covered with timber. Sometimes a flat shore is 
fanned at the loot of the rocks, and on one of these stands 
the large Gold! village of Doloe. A short distance further 
is another, called Sou-zoo. 

The Amoor is ilividerl again by several large islands, 
bearing willows and a tew trees; a flat shore stretches 
along, and extends up to the foot of the Giong Moun- 
tains. This chain has no great elevation, it is covered with 
timber to its simimit, and continues down the left batik, 
enclosing the Amoor in a narrow valley, but without 
curtailing its width. Tigers and leopards arc said to be 
numerous in the Giong chain, and as game and largo animals 
abound in the district, they find })lcnty of food, as Avell 
as an almost impenetrable cover, from w'hich it is impos- 
sible to dislodge them; they not unfrcquently attack the 
people. 

On a beautiful spot, wdiere an open glade runs up to- 
wards the mountains, the Touzemtz ha%^ })laced their 
village Daeso. It seems to have been erected in this situ- 
ation solely to save their neighbours the tigers a long walk 
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in search of prey, for J)y all accounts they never fail to make 
a feast on any unfortunate person who wanders even a short 
distance into their domain. 

Further down the Tchol-yat-sc Mountains close in on 
the Amoor, and stretch far to the northward along its 
course. The Nootch-Koutch is a rapid torrent that enters 
the Amoor through a great chasm in the mountains. High 
precipices of hornblende rise up on the shore, forming a 
magnificent portal through which the foaming water rushes, 
while luxuriant vegetation is growing at their base. A 
few miles beyond the mouth of this torrent the Amoor is 
divided into several streams, and between two is the island 
KereUa. 

At this part some of the spurs of the. Tchol-yat-se run 
quite down to the river and form sevend rocky headlands, 
and all the arms of the Amoor become united into one great 
stream that rolls on without interruption till it strikes 
against the bold rocky promontory of Sar-koo, from which 
it is thrown back in sheets of wliitc foam. A little beyond 
the Sar-koo is the Au-gooa, and then comes another series of 
cliffs that terminate in a small headland rising from the 
shore. A Manjourian merchant has formed an establish- 
ment here, and holds a fair in the spring, when the sable 
hunters come and exchange their furs. There are several 
islands on this part of the river, and immediately opposite, 
on the left rises the mountain Ou-ot-ze-arl, or “ Moung-goo- 
Khong-ko ” (silver mountain). 

In all ages and ■countries, wherever the precious metals 
have been found, the position, it is said, has been guarded 
by spirits, whose only duty was to prevent mortals procuring 
even a small portion of the treasure. In Europe these 
superstitions have long lost their power. In South America 
they still exist, and on the bank.s of the Amoor they are 
implicitly believed. 

Moung-goo-Khong-ko is represented by the natives as one 
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of those mysterious mountains where a host of spirits watch 
over its mineral riches, which they represent to be un- 
bounded. They relate traditions of former races who 
perished in their attempts to elude the spectral guardians 
and snatch only a handful of the precious metal; and 
aver that whoever approaches the spot will be shrouded in a 
fearful storm, from which it is impossible to escape, when 
the culprits will be seized and hurled into an unfathomable 
abyss in the centre of the mountain. They also relate 
stories of a more recent period, handed down from their 
grandfathers, telling of bands of men who, being driven 
to desperation, rushed to the mountain determined to pos- 
sess some of its wealth, but that thunderings were heard so 
terrible that several ran away in the greatest alarm ; the 
rest, more daring, proceeded, but the thunder became more 
fearful, shaking the mountains and heaving up the water 
in the Amoor : after which, they say, it became calm, but 
not one of these reckless adventurers was ever again seen. 

A few years ago, when the expedition descended the 
Amoor, two mining engineers and half-a-dozen Cossacks 
dared the anger of these dangerous spirits, though warned 
by more tales of horror than 1 have space or inclination 
to relate. No one could be indace4 to bear them company 
or guide them to the spot, and when they departed they 
were looked upon as men doomed to a terrible death. In a 
few days they returned, having destroyed two illusions of 
the people by proving — first, that no spirits were there; 
and, secondly, that there was no treasure to guard. The 
bright metallic veins seen in the rocks, that had given rise to 
this terrible tradition, were arsenic. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

THE LOWER AMOOR. 

The Bokee Mountains rise on the riglit of the Amoor, extend- 
ing northward for more than ten miles, and then tlie slopes 
descend to a plain that stretches out to a great distance. 
The Amoor is more' than six miles in width at this point, 
and when the whole stream is seen running onward during 
the spring floods, with thousands of trees floating on its 
surface, it shows what vast tracts of forest are uprooted 
every year. On the left shore the country rises gradually 
towards a mountain chain that is visible far in the distance. 
Islands become more frequent in this broad channel, on 
some of which the Goldi have their villages. 

Further downi a small mountain chain descends to the 
river on the left side, and then turns to the Avestward, ex- 
tending far up toward the sources of the Gorina. The 
river Klbcan-bera has its rise in this chain, and here it 
is expected that mineral treasures will be found. A little 
beyond this, on the right side of the Amoor, the Ong-mee- 
Khang-koo Clifis commence, and continue for a great many 
miles. Sometimes these rocks rise from the w^ater, in other 
places they recede, leaAdng broad spaces of flat shore covered 
Avith clumps of trees and a luxuriant vegetation. On one 
of these secluded spots is the village of Ong-mce: the dwell- 
ings .are shaded by dumps of splendid trees, while pic- 
turesque rocks form a background to a beautiful rural 
scene. 

At a considerable distance beloAV the village the rocky 
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island of Omou-an rises out of the water, covered with trees 
and plants — in most parts the rocks are quite perpendicular. 
A little beyond is the Goldi village of Kho-da-le, standing 
on a slope above. Shortly after passing it the shore 
presents a long line of igneous cliffs, and on the opposite 
side of the river is the village of Sam-bae. The people on 
this part of the Amoor are mostly Goldis, and of the 
Shaman creed, and the priests possess great power over them. 

The Amoor becomes much narrower where it flows 
between the high igneous shores, that extend a distance 



A Group of Goldi Qhildr^n. 

of nearly one hundred miles. Islands are frequent even 
here, where the stream is more confined, and numbers of 
Goldi villages are found on both shores. The country is 
covered with forest as far as the eye can reach. I'igers and 
panthers are very numerous, and they often visit the 
villages searching for prey. One of the latter, Mil-ke, stands 
on a beautiful spot surrounded with fine cedar and other 
trees. The Amoor becomes still narrower till it reaches 
the village of I)jong-me. Although there a^e many inhabi- 
tants along the shores in this district, and the settlements 
numerous, there is space for one hundred times the jwpu- 

1 1 
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lation, and the country is exceedingly rich in fur-hearing 
animals. 

Shortly after passing Pjong-me the land on the right 
hank of the Amoor becomes better adapted for agriculture ; 
meadow stretches along the sliore, and broad tracts of 
pasture are seen in the distance. The change is made imme- 
diately obvious by the number of villages that are scattered 
about, and almost invariably beautiful situations have been 
chosen. Nature has been exceedingly bountiful in this 
region, and has bestowed on the people some of her most 
valuable gifts. Magnificent forests contain timber suited 
for every purpose, oak for ship-building, with elm, birch, 
and pine for domestic purposes. She has stocked these 
vast forests with animals — many suited for the food of man, 
while others produce furs of great value, for which he can 
always find a market; and all multiply around him without 
giving him a moment’s care. 

She has provided rich pastures for domestic animals, and 
the luxuriant vegetation which springs up everywhere shows 
that man need only scatter the seed into the earth, to ensure 
an abundant harvest, while the Amoor and its affluents 
afford an inexhaustible supply of various kinds of fish. 

Again the Amoor expands in width, and numerous 
islands appear as it a])proaches one of its great affluents, the 
Goreena, which enters on the left side by two mouths, that 
j)t>ur a great body of Avatcr into this vast drain of Asia. 
The Goreena, it is supposed, has its source far to the west in a 
part of the Khingan Mountains, but it has not been explored 
by the Cossacks further than aboiit fifty miles from its 
mouth. The Goldi and Toungouz ascend this valley on 
hunting expeditions. 

In sevcKvl of the Goldi villages near the mouth of this 
river bears ajid eagles are domesticated; that is, the former 
are accommodated in separate apartments, formed like a 
penfold, Avith Avooden palings secured at the top, and the 
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latter ‘are sometimes in cages, but are usually chained to 
a stum]). Tlie bear is lield in great veneration by these 
people, Avho bestow much care upon him; his dwelling is 
ke])t clean, and he is well fed; in short, it may be said that 
he leads the life of a gentleinau, living in luxury, and 
receiving every attention. ITnfortunately foi’ Bruin, he finds 
out to his cost that a selfish motive has produced all this 
attention, and ])rocured for him the delicious fruits with 
Avhich his palate hjis been pampei’ed. Notwithstanding 
the endearing e])ithets of son and brother, he is at last 
removed from his room, paraded about with marked con- 
sideration, and then barbarously murdtu'ed in the presence 
of all his friends; and what is still worse, they finish by 
showing themselves cannibal's, and feast on the body of him 
whom they constantly addressed as their nearest relative. 
This is a sacrifice made on their great festivals. 

The natives here have also a eustom which I found prevail- 
ing in other j»arts of Asia among the Kalmucks, some tribes of 
the Kalkas, and the Toungouz, of providing their deceased 
brother with all the tools and implements necessary to enable 
him to carry on his trade or occupation in the land of ghosts. 
If this dtxty be neglected, they believe that his spirit wanders 
for ever through dark and dismal forests, without finding a 
place of rest. The custom varies among different people, 
but all tend to the same end. For instance, the Kirghis 
chief has his favoixrite horses buried with him, that he may 
not be compelled to walk in his ghostly- state, — a thing he 
abhors when living The Kalmuck and Kalkas have their 
weapons, clothes, and implements placed in their graves, 
that they may appear suitably apparelled before their 
friends, and able to engage in their ordinary pursuits. But 
the Toungouz races have similar articles placed on their 
grave, to be rexidy for service thx^ moment they awake from 
what they consider to be their temporary repose. 

The Goldi and some other tribes have a slight knowledge 
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of astronomy, which T Ix^lievc is common to the Asiatic 
races. The Kirghis and Kalkas are obliged to know tlie 
stars, for they are their only guides tlirougli many a dark 
and dreary night, wdien riding over the vast plains. 



A Goldl Man and Woman. 

Nearly opposite the mouth of the Goreena is the river 
Belgo-Kha-van-e-bera; Tchieng-ka, and some other large 
villages, were on its bank. Here the Goldi and Mangoon 
races begin to mix. Even in this region, so far removed 
from civilisation and refinement, a jeweller finds occupation, 
the men wearing rings of iron, copper, and silver on their 
thumbs and fingers, while a Goldi village belle hangs an 

ornament from her nose, to give greater eflfect to her 
charms. 

Whatever may be tlie opinion of my fair readers as to 
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her personal appearance, I can assure them that the most 
favoured of them arrayed in all the splendour necessary for a 
Court presentation, does not regard herself with half the 
satisfaction the Goldian belle feels when beholding her nasal 
ornament and large ear-rings. To the portrait of her 
presented on the opposite page, is added that of a Goldi 
exquisite, bearing a pipe of a new pattern. 

The Goreena and Se-du-bera are considered by Russian 
authorities to mark the division between the Middle and 
Lower Amoor. With this the local geological change 
from igneous rocks to sandstone has nothing to do ; but the 
change that takes place in the flora and fauna is deenicd 
sufficient to establish a line of demarcation between the two 
regions. 

A short distance beh^ .v the Goreena the mountains recede 
and form a deep crescent, with a flat shore covered with rich 
vegetation, where stands the settlement of Ka-our-me, also 
containing a mixed population of the two races. Six miles 
further down is the village of Goolda, occupied by the Man- 
goons. Looking across the Amoor to the mouth of the 
Goreena, a mountain chain is seen branching to the north 
and the west, while the Amoor is girded on both sides with 
hills, and is in most parts covered with Wood. From tliis 
point several islands are visible, and the river extends to 
a great width till it reaches the Onee, which falls into it 
on the right bank ; a little beyond is the Mangoon village of 
Tchoue-tcha. A flat shore stretches along for many miles, 
containing a numerous population, all of whom are engaged 
in hunting and fishing. 

The Mangoons, like the Goldi, are descendants from the 
Toungouz race, retaining their language and religion. The 
Shaman is all-powerful with them, and nothing of im- 
portance is undertaken without consulting him. Besides 
being the spiritual adviser, he is the family physician, and 
by the influence which he acquires in the two characters, he 

1 I 3 
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moulds the people to his will, and directs many of their 
actions. No hunting expeditions are planned without him, 
and, like all other good priests, he has his tithes. 

The Mangoons have now frequent intercourse with the 
Cossacks at their posts, and the Russians at their settlements. 
Many have adopted the costume of their new neighbours 
instead of their fish-skin coverings, and have already Ijegun 
to speak the Russian language. The example of these in- 
dustrious colonists will show them the advantage of agri- 
cultural pursuits. The Mangoons are a highly imitative 
race ; even in their present rnde state they cultivate the fine 
arts, and apply their genius in decorating their clothing. 
Some of their articles of dress arc beautiful ; while their caps 
and hat.s, of birch bark, are graceful in form and chastely 
oniamentcd. Many of the patterns they design and work 
would throw into the shade much of the stiff and unmean- 
ing decoration invented in classic Greece. Nor do 1 think 
they will be slow in adopting a better mode of constructing 
their dwellings. Russian .stoves and glass window.s will 
take the -place of their ineffective heating ajiparatus and 
of the fish-skin covering for their windows. 

Such improvements will tend to t?stablish and spread the 
powx*r of Russia* in these regions. If her officers govern 
the people with justice, few families will remain on the 
Manjourian side of the river to endure cruelty and oppres- 
sion. Nor ■will it be long before the Mandarin and his 
satellites will be made to beat a retreat towards the great 
wall. 

Descending, the river towards Addee-Adze, several mode- 
rately high -summits are seen on both banks. The right is 
not much elevated above the water; in some parts it is 
covered with fine timber, and in others extensive tracts of 
pasture seem to stretch up to the lower slojies of the Peueso 
Mountains. Many of the summits in this chain rise into 
I’ocky peaks, while the ridges beneath are covered with a 
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tblck foi“cst. The left bank is fonncd by rocks rising per- 
jiendicular from the water. In some places they recede, and 
a naax)w flat shore extends along, which is occupied by 
Mangoon dwellings. 

Beyond Addec-Adze the country assumes another aspect. 
The mountains have become bare and bleak ; narroAv rocky 
valleys and ravines extend from the Amoor far up among 
tlic hills, and numerous torrents pour into the river. Clumps 
of birch and picta grow in the i*ocky glens, and scattered 
groups are visible on the distant slope ; while cliffs of shite 
on each side bound the grc'at stream, whose course at this 
part is uninterrupted. No islands are visible, and the vast 
flood runs smoothly along till* it reaches the Mangoon set- 
tlements of Tasch-c-go and Poso. ^Vl'ter this it increases in 
width ; the mountains recede, leaving flal shores of consi- 
derable extent; and several small villages appear. Not far 
beyond is the settlement of Deren. 

A few years ago the people in this neighbourhood com- 
mitted a most atrocious act. Two Catholic missioiiarit's, 
De la Bruniere and Yenault, after a residence of some 
years in different parts of China, had found their way into 
Manjouria. They visited many of the towns in this jiortion 
of the Celestial Empire, and exercised their vocation where- 
ever there w'as an opportunity of making converts. It is said 
that among the settlers on the upper part of the Oussourc 
they were successful, and remained with their proselytes 
some time. From the Manjourian merchants they actiuired 
information about the different tribes inhabiting the banks 
of the Amoor, and learned that the "whole population were 
Shaman. 

Intent on attacking Shamanism in its stronghold, they 
made their w^ay down the Oussoure, and exercised their 
calling at all the towns on their route, with what success 1 
cannot say, as most of the people are followers of Confucius. 
They, however, arrived at one of the towns on the lower 
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psirt of the river in the autumn of 1845 ; too late to proceed 
further, therefore here they sjKjnt the winter. 

In the following spring, when the ice broke up, they 
prepare<l to continue their journey, and 'arranged with sonic 
Manjour merchants for a jiassage in their boats as far as the 
villages of the Goldi. After a voyage of several days they 
reached the tribe, who received them hospitably ; and here 
their guides left them. Up to this period all is certainty, 
but with regard to their subsequent proceedings this is by 
no means the case. 

The Goldi admit that the strangers visited them in 1846, 
and remained for a considerable period, travelling from one 
village to another, disputing mth their Shamans, and assur- 
ing them that the god whom their priest called upon in his 
song could neither hear nor answer his jirayer, and that he 
had no power to do them good or evil. The missionaries, 
it appeared, had also stated that their God created the world ; 
that without him not only the sun would not shine, but that 
it would be constant winter and darkness. Also that Sliaitan 
had been chained deep in the earth, whence he could never 
reappear, not even at the call of the Shaman. These were 
startling assurances ; they astonished the people, but did not 
convince them — the Shaman and his sorccr}'^ had too strong 
a hold on their minds. 

Having laboured hard, but in vain, the good fathers con- 
tinued their journey, and at length reached the Mangoons, 
whom they also tried to convert. They travelled from 
village to village, using ever}' argument at their disposal to 
shake the belief of the people in the power of the Shaman, 
which so enraged the priests that their position became 
critical. The Mangoons are a quiet, inoffensive race, and 
could not easily be roused to acts of violence. Notwith- 
standing the threats of the priests, and the fear they inspired, 
these brave men did not relax in what they deemed a duty; 
they were, however, forced to leave the Mangoons and resume 
their labours in another direction. 
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De la Bruniere and his companion entered the country of 
the Gelyaks, among whom Shamanism is more deeply rooted 
than in any other race in Asia. In short, they are &natics 
of the deepest cast, and constantly practise sorcery. Here 
is the seat of the Arch- Shaman, whose priests delude the 
people by their pretended enchantments and jugglery, and 
over their minds exert unlimited sway. 

Nevertheless the missionaries were not daunted; they 
commenced their labours with energy, and exposed the 
impious trioks of the high-priests of Satan, which so roused 
the malignant feelings of the latter that they never rested 
till they had induced their dupes to put the steR.ngers to 
death. The Gelyaks admit that this diabolical murder was 
perpetrated among their tribes, at» the instigation of the 
Shaman. 

A little below Dcren the Amoor is divided by an island, 
on which there is a Mangoon settlement. Further on the 
banks arc formed by a series of rocky declivities consisting 
of aphanite, with stunted trees and shrubs growing in the 
clefts. In many parts deep ravines intersect these stony 
masses, and some are filled Avith trees. About eight or ten 
miles below, the rocks recede on each side, and the Amoor 
opens out into a broad expanse that extends as far as Kil-ban. 
From here the scenery Changes, and the river narrows to 
about a mile in width, with high cliffs rising on each shore, in 
many parts tlnckly covered Avith pine and birch trees. 

It retains the same character till it reaches the settle- 
ment of Polsia, when islands again appear, and not far 
from this is Dar-ach-ta. From this point it makes a turn 
to the east and approaches a mountain chain seen in 
that direction; a spur from which extends doAvn to the 
river and forms a fine rooky headland, that projects out 
into the water. This is exposed to the full force of the 
current, causing the Avaves to recoil and form a dangerous 
whirlpool. As it cannot be approached without risk in a 
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small boat, the natives take care to give it a wide berth. 
In a sheltercid nook looking down upon this turmoil of water, 
the ilangoons have built a village; its picturesque position 
lieing apparently tlic only inducement for selecting the site. 

From this place the valley of the Amoor expands, and 
mountain chains arc visible ’on each side. Some of the 
summits -are of considerable elevation, and terminate in 
rugged crags, Avhile bfmeath the ridges are covered with 
forests. Fla't shores extend for a long distance, across 
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which the river Xu-re-mc winds its course, and enters the 
Amoor on its riglit bank. Beyond is the village of Dzare, 
.snugly placed in a sheltered nook overtopped by pine trees, 
each house having a garden. 

After passing Dzare, the Amoor is divided into two 
great branches and several small channels. One of the 
large streams turns to the right, and passes the village of 
Oobnec; a few miles further is the entrance to the lake of 
Kezee. On the lower side, and at a short distance from the 
outlet, is Mariensk post, one of the most important stations 
that Russia has planted on the Amoor. A battery has been 
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erected that coiiunaiids bot h the river and the entrance to 
thfs inland port, and ti town is rapidly rising. 

The entrance from the Amoor is about one tliird of a 
mile in Avidth, but several small islands interrupt the pasr 
sage, rendering the navigation difficult; a steam-tug will, 
hoAvever, obviate this. 

The lake is about tAventy-seven miles long, and its 
jSji’eatest Avi<ith is throe miles, but it becomes considerably 
narrower as it extends to the eastward. A chain of moun- 
tains, Avhich attain a considerable elciA'ation, runs along its 
Southern slK)rc*, and terminates on Castries Bay. The Ai 
lias its source in this chain, and afte r a course of near 20l) 
miles, ])ours a considerable Inxly of Avater into the lake. A 
•small chain of hills extends along the north side, and 
numerous minor streams flow into the lake on both shores. 
Only tAV'cnty miles of high land intei’A'cne betAveen the 
eastern end of the Kczee lake and the Gulf of Tartary. 

A channel through these hills AA'^oidd be invaluable to 
Bn.ssia, ?ind saA^c the great expense that must be incurred 
by constructing a railAvay from IMariensk to Castries Bay. 
The distance betAvecn the Iaa'o points is about fifty-three 
miles, and over a difficult country. As neither labour nor 
materials for such an undertaking can be procured here, 
or even from Silieria, the cost of making a single line of 
iron-way Avill far exceed that of any line that has yet been 
constructed in Russia ; nor,is commerce suflicicntly developA^d 
in this ncAv acquisition to pay by its transit one-hundredth 
j)art of the expense of AA'iirking it. The tinu', hoAvcver, must 
come Avhen the locomotive Avill be seen sending out its pulfs 
of steam in this I’cmotc part of Asia. 

A short distance beloAv Mariensk the Amoor takes a 
course nearly due north, and contains many islands. Both 
shores are flat, but liills appear in the distance on each side. 
Further down they appi'oach nearer, forming the valley of 
the .Amoor, Avhich is thickly covered Avith a forest of pines 
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and birch. But little change takes place in the aspect of 
the country for a long distance, except that the hills become 
a little more abrupt, while many small valleys branch 
to the right and left, in which the Mangoons have formed 
settlements. 

About 100 miles below Mariensk is the village of Pul, 
the Nijno-Novgorod of these regions, where the hunters 
and traders assemble from all quarters. Toungouz hunters 
from the /eya and the \ ablonoi bring the produce of their 
rifles. Gelyaks from the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk attend 
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wares from China, and Japanese come to barter their goods 
Avith the hunters for the y)ro<luce of their forests. Such an 
assemblage can only be collected on this spot, Avherc curious 
and highly-characteristic scenes take place between the 
daring hunter and the crafty Manjour and Japanese. 

At one of these singular gatherings, in 1841, men of a 
different race appeared, carrying skins like other huirters, 
but their features and language shoAved the Asiatics 
that they Avere not descended from any of their tribes. 
They had, however, proA'ed therrise.lves good Avoodsmen, had 
gained the esteem of the Toungouz, among whom they 
had been living, and Avere inti-oduced as belonging to the 
brotherhood. 

In the summer of 1839 three Polish exiles disappeared 
from the neighbourhood of Nertchinsk; a strict search was 
made in every direction, but no clue Avas found by Avhich 
they could be traced. A fcAV of their comrades alone 
kncAV their plans and the direction they had taken, which 
Avas doAATi the Amoor. ]5scapcs Avere not uncommon in 
this district, notAvithstanding the vigilance of the guards, 
and a reward offered to the Manjours for CA'ery prisoner 
they found beyond their frontier. Many fugitives were 
brought back and severely punished, as an example to their 
comrades. 

The Poles were officers who had served in the wars, and 
kneAV that a flogging and hard labour in the mines would be 
their fate if caught; and their comrades were Avell assured 
that no force of the Manjourians would ever take them alive 
when once they had got across the frontiers. It has since 
been ascertained that these men provided themselv'es Avith 
rifles and descended the Amoor as far as the Onon, AAfficre 
they joined a party of Toungou/ hunters, Avhom they ac- 
companied on an expedition to the sources of the Selindja. 
13y a display of courage and intelligence they succeeded in 
establishing a mutual friendship betAvecn these simple people 
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niul tlu‘m!<i.‘Ivos, and spent two winters in their dwellings. 
In the autumn of 18-11 they went with their friend.s to Pul; 
after the fair the exiles bade them adieu, and proceeded with 
the Japanese traders to the island of Saghalien, where one of 
them died, 'flic othei’S madti their way to the eastern 
<“oast, and after a stay of some months had the satisfaction 
of seeing a shi]> anchor olF the coast, liearing a flag with 
the stars and .stripes. A boat’s crew, Avith the captain, 
landed to obtain provisions, and were astonished at being 
addressed in English by one of the exiles, who cxiJained 
his jiosition, and requested a passage to any place where he 
and his comrade might find a shi]) for Europe. 

The kind-hearted seaman iiTstantly consented to take them 
on board and land them in America if no better o])portunity 
offered of sending them to Kurope; but he informed them 
that he was an American Avhalcr, and as his ship liad not 
her full cargo, that they Avould probably be delayed some 
months on the voyage. He kept his word ; and when he 
])ut them on shore made knomi their history to his conntiy- 
men, which excited both their sympathy and generosity. 

Ten years afterwards one of them reached Pari.s, and 
succeeded in making known his escape to his unfortunate 
comrades in Siberia, from one of whom I obtained the 
particulars. 

Prom l*ul to Michaelolfsk the country ctains much of 
the same character, but the river becomes narrower, and 
attains a depth of 115 feet. Several streams fall into it 
both on the right and left shoi'es. About twenty miles 
loAver down ttie (.)mogun falls into the river on the left side, 
and thi.s is tlie great afiiuent of the Lower Amoor. It has 
its source in the Khingan chain, and its course is about 450 
miles. Beyond this the river becomes wider, and makes a 
great cuiwe to the north-west; after passing Tcbak, when 
within a short distance of Lake Orel, it turns suddenly to 
the south-east, and extends to more than two miles in width, 
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•witli iTiany islands dotted over its IkkI. Jhtvc there are 
numerous (lolyak villages, inhabited by people said to be 
the least civilised on the Amoor. 

From Tebak high mountains rise on both sides file 
river, the banks are frefiuently formed by rugged elifls, and 
the country is thickly e,overe>l with tindier. After passing 
the settlement of A’ait, all the branches of the.' Amoor are 
united in one stream near two miles in width, and varving 
from 150 feet to 200 feet in dej»th. This broail tide rolls 
on to Nicholaiofsk, the great defence of the Amoor. Tlu*se 
works have been designed and constructed under the sufter- 
intendence of eminent engineers, and their ai'inament would 
speedily stop any ships that atteiniited to enter, while the 
fleet would remain safely moored higher up the stream. 

The long Avinter here is a great detriment, ami the place 
can never become a fir.st-rate enmmercial port, as the shijis 
will always be obliged to leave early. Fi’ost approaches 
at the end of October or the first few davs in November, 
and seals up the river, which for six long months is one 
vast sheet of ice, and during a greater part of the seventh 
it is impossible for vessels to move from their moorings 
on account of the floating masses. So that live months 
is the only period during the year when this jiart of the 
Amo<.>r can be used for comiiiert;ial ])urposes. Had as it 
is for ships to be frozem in at (N’onstadt, it would he much 
worse at Nicholaiofsk; and this will ever remain a serious 
disadvantage, and cheek the tlevelopment of the various 
resources of the country. 

Martcllo towers are built on Cape Tebak and Cajie 
Pronge, to defend the mouth of the river; they would 
not be easy to pass; and similar towers have been raised 
on the coast betAveen Cape Pronge and Castries Hay, sit 
every point best suited for <lcfeiice. 

The latter will ultimately be the port of the Amoor. It 
is only for three months in the Avinter that a osscIs Avould Ix^ 
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sealed up here, even if caught in the ice; a circumstance 
that would rarely happen, as sailing a degree or two south 
would take the ship into a more genial clime. 

I have many friends among the numerous Russian 
settlers who have left their homes and seiwice in Europe to 
pitch their tents in the country between Pronge and Cas- 
tries Bay: 1 sincerely wish them success, and feel assured 
that they will establish a hardy and industrious race here, 
that must ultimately play a great part in these regions. 

Both sides of this Strait will before long be peopled by 
Russians, and the Island of Saghalien bo added to their 
empire. The latter contains valuable beds of coal, whence 
Russia can draw supplies for either a steam navy or for 
industrial purposes ; it will also give her splendid harbours 
in the Pacific, and leave her fleets free for operations 
throughout every part of the year. 
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A Group of Hunting Dogs. 


Abvicola 

UPPER AMOOR. 
rutila 


Cervos 

Alces 

Elk. 


Capreolus 

Roebuck. 

Canis 

Elephus 

Stag. 

Lupus 

Vulpes 

Wolf. 

¥q%. 

Equus 

Hcmionus 

Erinaceus 

auritus 

Hedgehog. 
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Felis 

Caracal 

Lynx. 

Glutton. 

Gdlo 

borealis 

Lagomys 

alpinus 

Alpine hare. 

Lepus 

Tolai 

variabilis 

Hare. 

Lutra 

vulgaris 

Otter. 

Meles 

Taxus 

Badger. 

Moschus 

moschiferus 

Mus 

decumaiius 

Rat. 

Mustela 

enninea 

Ermine. 


sibirica 

Polecat. 


zibellina 

Sable. 

Myospalax 

talpinus 

Bear. 

Nyctireutes 

procyonoides 

Racoon dog. 

SciURUS 

vulgaris 

Squirrel. 

SoREX 

vulgaris 

Sus 

scrofa 

Wild boar. 

Tamias 

striatus 

Striped squirrel 

Vespertilio 

Daubentonii 

borealis 

Bat. 


Canis 

MIDDLE AMOOB. 

alpinus 

Red wolf. 


Lupus 

Wolf 


Vulpes 

Fox. 

Cervus 

Capreolus 

Roebuck. 


Elephus 

Stag. 

Felis 

Caracal 

Lynx. 


Irbis 

Panther. 


Tigris 

Tiger. 

Lepus 

variabilis 

Meles 

Taxus 

Badger. 

Moschus 

moschiferus. 

Mus 

decumanus 

Rat. 

Mustela 

erminea 

Ermine. 


sibirica 

Polecat. 


zibellina 

Sable. 

Nyctibeutes 

procyonoides 

Racoon dog 
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SOBEX 

pygmaeus 

vulgaris 


Sus 

scrofa 

Wild boar. 

Ursus 

Aretos 

Brown bear. 

Vespertilio 

Daubentonii 

LOWER AMOOR. 

Bat. 

Cakis 

alpinus 

Bed wolf. 


Lupus 

Wolf. 


Vulpes 

Fox. 

Cervus 

A Ices 

Klk. 


Caprcolus 

Tarandus 

Roebuck. 


Reindeer.* 

Erinaceus 

aui’itus 

Hedgehog. 

Felis 

Caracal 

Lynx. 

Lkpus 

variabilis 

Mus 

decuinaiius 

Rat. 

Mustela 

crminea 

Ermine. 


sibirica 

Polecat. 


zibcllina 

Sable. 

Sorex 

pygma?us 

vulgaris. 


Tamias 

sti'iatus 

Striped squirrel 

Ursus 

Aretos 

Brown bear. 

Vespertilio 

Daubentonii 

Bat. 
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BIRDS 

THE VALLEY OF THE AMOOR. 


UPPER AMOOR. 


Accentok 


Sparrow 

Alauda 

alpostris 

prateiisis 

ispicla 

Lark. 

Alcedo 

Kingfisher. 

Anas 

acuta 

Pintail duck. 


lioschas 

Duck. 


Clangula 

Golden eye. 


Orccca 

Teal. 


folcata 

Duck. 


Ruligula 

Tufted duck. 


glocitans 

Duck. 


nigra 

Black scoter. 


Querquedula 

Teal. 

Bombvcilla 

gaiTula 

Bohemian chatterei 

Capkimeegus 

Jotaka 

Night-jar. 

Chakadiuus 

(iEgiaUtes) curonicus 
pluvialis 

Plover. 

CtCONIA 

nigra 

Black stork. 

ClKCUS 

cyaneus 

Marsh harrier. 

COLUMBA 

gelastcs 

Dove. 

(’OEYMBUS 

glacialis 


COBVUS 

cyancus 

Blue jay. 


Corax 

Raven. 


Corone 

Crow. 


dauricus 

Daw. 

ClJCUEUS 

canorus 

Cuckoo. 

Cypselus 

Apus 

Ciris. 

Swift. 
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Emberiza 

aureola 

pithyornus 

rutila 

spodocephala 


Falco 

atra 



candicans 

Hawk. 


Tinnunculus 

Kestrel. 

Fbingilla 

Montifringilla 


Garrulus 

glandai'ius 


Grus 

leucogeranus 

White crane. 

Hibundo 

domestica 

riparia 

urbica 

SwalloAv. 

Lagopus 

albus 

Ptarmigan 

Lanius 

ph(eiiicums 

Larus 

ininutus 

Gull. 

Motacilla 

alba 

AV^agtail. 


liava 

Yellow wagtail. 

Numenius 

arqiiata 

Common Curlew. 

Oriolus 

sinensis 

Chinese oriole. 

Pandion 

Haliaetos 

Osj)rey. 

Par US 

caudatus 

Long tailed tit. 


cyaneus 

Blue tit. 


palustris 

Marsh tit. 

Plectrophanes 

nivalis 

Snow bunting. 

Pica 

eyanca 

Blue jay. 

Picus 

martins 

major 

Woodpeckci'. 


minor 

Little woodpecker. 

PODICEPS 

cornutus 

Salicaria 

Aiidon 


SCOLOPAX 

major 

Double snipe. 

SiTTA 

europaja 

uralensis 

Nuthatch. 

Sterna 

leucoptera 

White-winged tern 

Strix 

longipennis 

Tern. 

bracliyotus 

Short-eared owl. 


Bubo 

funerea 

Homed owl. 


Nyctea 

Snowy owl. 


Otus 

Owl.; 

Sturnus 

dauiTcus 

Starling. 

SviiVIA 

aurorca 

Calliope 

K R 4 
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Sylvia 

cyanura 

kamschatkensis 

Locustella 

Proregulua 

sibirica 

Red-necked 

ingale. 

Teteao 

Totanus 

Tringa 

boTiasia 

Tetrix 

Glareola 

glottis 

minuta 

Temminckii 

Wood hen. 
Black grouse 

Turdus 

fuscatus 

Blackbird 

Upupa 

Epops 

Hoopoe. 

Vanellus 

cristatus 

Lapwing 


Actitis 

MIDDLE AMOOR. 

hypoleucos 


Alcedo 

Ispida 

King-fisher. 

Anas 

acuta 

J^intail duck. 


Boschas 

Duck. 


Crecca 

Teal. 


clypeata 

falcata 

Duck. 


galericulata 

nistrionica 

Harlequin duck 


nigra 

Black scoter. 


Qtierquedula 

Teal. 

Anser 

Bernicla 

Goose. 

Aquila 

cygnoides 

grandis 

albicilla 

Eagle. 

Abdea 

pelagica 

cinerea 

Heron. 

Buteo 

virescens 

vulgaris 

Buzzard. 

Capbimulgus 

Jotaka 

Night-jar. 

Charadbics 

mongolicus 

CiCONIA 

nigra 

Black stork. 

COLUMBA 

gelastes 

Dove. 

COLYMBUS 

glacialis 
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CORVUS 

Corone 

Crow. 


dauricus 

Daw. 

CoCULUS 

sp. 


Cygnds 

xnusicus 

Swan. 

Cypselus 

Ciris 


Embeuiza 

aureola 

spodocephala 


Falco 

candicans 

Hawk. 


Tinnunculus 

Kestrel. 

Fringilea 

Montifriiigilla 


Garrulus 

glandarius 


Gnus 

Icucogeranus 

White crane 

Haomatopus 

ostralcgus 

Oyster-catcher. 

Hirundo 

riparia 

Swallow. 

Lanius 

phoenicunis 


Larus 

canus 

minutus 

Gull. 

Motaciela 

alba 

W^agtnil. 


flava 

lugubris 

Yellow wagtail. 

Muscicapa 

cinereo-alba 

narcissina 

sp. 


Nucifraga 

caryo-catactes 


Orioles 

sinensis 

Chinese oriole. 

Pardion 

Ilaliaetos 

Osprey. 

Pares 

ater 


cyaneus 

Blue tit. 

Pastor 

sturninus 


Phasianes 

sp. 

Pheasant. 

Pica 

caudata 

Magpie. 


cyanea 

Blue jay. 

Pices 

minor 

Woodpecker. 

Salicaria 

Aedon 

SiTTA 

europaja 

Nuthatch. 

Sterna 

Hirundo 

Common tern. 


Icucoptera 

White-winged tern 


longipennis 

Tern. 

Strix 

brachyotus 

Short-eared owl. 


Bubo 

Homed owl. 


Otus 

Owl; 

Sylvia 

cyanura 



kamschatkensis 

Proregulus 

Red-necked night 
ingale. 
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Sylvia 

sibirica 



(Zosterops) chloronotus 
sp. 

Tethao 

boiiasia 

canadensis 

Wood hen. 


Tetrix 

Black grouse. 

Totanus 

Glarcola 

Thing A 

minuta 

Temminckii 


Tubdus 

fuscatus 

LOWER AMOOR. 

Blackbird. 

Actitis 

hypoleucos 


Alcedo 

Ispida 

Kingfisher 

Anas 

acuta 

Pintail duck. 


Boschas 

clypeata 

Duck. 


Crecca 

Teal. 


falcata 

galericulata 

Duck. 


nigra 

Black scoter. 


Querquedula 

Teal. 

Aquila 

albicilla 

pelagica 

Eagle 

Ardea 

cinerea 

Heron. 

Buteo 

Lago])us 

Buzzard. 

COLYMBUS 

glacialis 


CORVUS 

Corax 

Raven. 

Cypselus 

Ciris 


Emberiza 

aureola 

spodocepliala 


Falco 

candicans 

Hawk. 


Tinnunculus 

Kestrel 

Fringilla 

Montifringilla 


Gbbs 

leucogeranus 

White crane. 

Hjematopus 

ostralegus 

Oyster-catchei 

Hirundo 

riparia 

SAvallow. 

Larus 

minutus 

Gull. 

Motacilla 

alba 

lugubris 

Wagtail. 
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Pandion 

Ilaliaiitos 

Osprey. 

Blue jay. 

T*ica 

cyanea 

Picus 

martius 

Woodpecker. 

Salicabia 

minor 

Little woodpecker. 

Aedon 

SiTTA 

europaja 

Nuthatch. 

Sterna 

leucoptcra 

White-winged tern 

Strix 

longipennis 

Tern. 

bracliyotus 

Short-eared owl. 


Otus 

Owl. 

Sylvia 

cyanura 



kumschatkensis 

Proregulus 

sibirica 

Red-necked night 
ingale. 

Tetrao 

bonasia 

canadensis 

Wood hen. 

Totanl's 

Glareola 


Tringa 

crassirostris 

minuta 

Temininckii 


T URDUS 

fuscatus 

Blackbird. 
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TREKS, SHRUBS, ANI) FLOWERS, 

IN 

THE VALLEY OF THE AMOOR. 


UPPER AMOOR. 


Abies 

obovata 

Fir. 

Acer 

Ginnala 

Maple. 

Achillea 

setacoa 

Milfoil. 

AciIYROPHOliUS 

grand iflorus 


Adexophora 

verticillata 


Adoxis 

apennina 

daurica 

Adonis. 

Ajuga 

gene ven sis 

Bugle. 

Allium 

angulosum 

niajus 

Garlic. 

Alnobetula 

fruticosa 


Alnus 

hirsuta 

Alder. 

Alsixe 

laricina 

Chickweed. 

Alyssum 

lenense 

Madwort. 

Axdrosace 

villosa 

Androsace. 

Axthrlscus 

nemorosa 

Rough chervil 

Aquilegia 

atropurpurea 

Columbine. 


leptoceras 

oxysepala 

parviflora 

vulgaris 


Artemisia 


Wormwood, 

Asparagus 

olicoclonos 

Sieboldi 

Asparagus. 

Asteranthemum dauricum 

Starwort. 

AtRiVGEXE 

sibirica 

platysepala 
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Auricula 

minima 

Auricula, 

Betula 

alba 

Birch. 


daurica 

paliistris 

palustris Gmelini 


Callisace 

daul'ica 


Caltha 

palustris 

Ma rsh-marigold . 

Calypso 

borealis 

Calypso. 

('alystegia 

daiiricum 

Bearbiiid. 

Campanula 

punctata 

Bell-flower. 

Cauex 

caespitosa 

Maackii 

Meyoriana 

peciiformis 

pedunculata 

stri(!ta 

Carex. 

Ceno^itce 

ranji;ilei‘ina 

Ceiiomyce. 

Cerastii-'m 

arvensc 

Cc'ratiiiin. 

ClTAMEDAPIINE 

calyiulata 


ClIELIDONU'M 

inaius 

Celandine. 

C 1 1 R vsospi .ENi UM al torn ifoli 1 1 m 

Golden saxifrage. 

Clemati.s 

ainjustifolia 

fusoa 

Maiijouria 

V'irgin’s bower. 

CoXVALl.ARIA 

majalis 

Lil}' of the valley 

CORNUS 

alba 

sibirica 

Dogwood. 

CORYDAIAS 

romota 

Corydalis. 

CORVLUS 

hctorophylla 

manjouria 

Nut tree. 

Cotyledon 


Navelwort. 

Cratjegus 

piiiiiatifida 

sanguinea 

Hawthorn. 

Cy'noctemum 

(Rliodostogia) roseum 


Cypripedium 

Calceoliis 

guttatum 

macranthum 

ventricosum 

Lady’s slipper. 

Dent aria 

tonuifolia 

Dentaria. 

Diantiius 

dentosus 

Pink. 

Dictamnus 

albus 

Fraxinella. 

Dolichos 


Dolichos. 

Draba 

lutea 

Whitlow-grass, 

Eritrichium 

Maackii 
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Eritrichium 

obovatum 


Erysimum 

altaicum 

Hedge-mustard 

Euonymus 

Maackli 

Spindle-tree. 

Euphorbia 

Esula 

Spurge. 

Fragaria 

vcsca 

Strawberry. 

Frith-labia 

Dagana 

Fritillary. 

Galium 

verum 

Bedstraw. 

Gbntiana 

humilis 

Gentian. 

Geranium 

criostemon 

sibiricum 

Crane’s-bill. 

Guldenstadtia pauciflora 


Hemerocallis 

flava 

graminea 

Day-lily. 

Hypericum 

Ascyron 

St. John’s- wort. 

Impatiens 

nolitangere 
parvi flora 

Balsam. 

Iris 

Bloudowii 

dichotoma 

Guldenstadtii 

laevigata 

pauciflora 

sibirica 

uni flora 

vcntricosa 

Iris. 

IXERIS 

versicolor 


JUOLANS 

manjourica 

Walnut. 

JUNIPERUS 

daurica 

Juniper. 

Lampyris 

sibirica 

Larix 

daurica 

Larch. 

IjATIIYRUS 

humilis 

Lathyrus. 

Ledum 

palustre 

Labrador. 

Leontopodium 

sibiricum 

Lion’s-foot. 

Lespedeza 

bicolor 

Lespedeza. 

Lilium 

Martagon 

pulchellum 

Lily. 


spectabile 

tenuifoliura 


Lychnis 

sibirica 

Lychnis. 

Lysimachia 

brachystachys 

daurica 

Loose-strife. 

Maackia 

amurensis, nov. gen. 
Rupr. 


Majanthemum 

bifolium 


Maximoviczia 

amurensis, nov. gen. 
Rupr. 
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Melica 

Gmelini 

Melic-grass. 

Menispermum 

dauricum 

Moon-seed. 

Mcehringia 

lateriflora 

Mochringia. 

Myosotis 

cssspitosa 

sylvaticus 

sylvestris 

Scorpion-grass, 

PiEONlA 

daurica 

tcnuifolia 

Pajony. 

Panax 

sessiliflorum 

Panax. 

Papaver 

alpinum 

nudicaule 

Poppy. 

Paris 

obovata 

quadrifolia 

Paris. 

Patrinia 

scabiossefolia 

Patrinia. 

Pekxjlaria 

fuscescens 


Phelodendron 

amiirense, nov. gen. 
Ilupr. 


PiCEA 

Pichta 

Pitch-pine. 

PiNUS 

Cembra 

Pine. 


inanjourica 

pumila 

Bylvestris 


Platanthera 

chlorantha 

Platanthera. 

Platycodon 

Plecostigma 

POLEMONIUM 

grandiflorum 

pauciflorum 

cjeruleum 

Greek valerian 

POLYGONATUM 

officinale 

Solomon’s seal. 

POLYSTICIIUM 

POPtJLUS 

stenophyllura 

vulgare 

fragrans 

trcmula 

Poplar. 

POTENTILLA 

suaveolens 

fragarioides 

Cinquefoil. 

Primula 

subacaulis 

cortusoides 

Primrose. 

Prunus 

Padus 

Plum. 

Pulsatilla 

Pyrola 

vulgaris 

rotundifolia 

Winter-green. 

Quercus 

mongolica 

Oak. 

Ranunculus 

auricomus 

Crowfoot. 

Riiamnus 

propinquus 

daurica 

Buckthorn. 

Riiaconticum 

Rhododendron 

uniflorum 

dauricum 

Rhododendron 

Kibes 

Dikuscha 

Currant. 
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Rises 


Rosa 


Rubia 

Rubus 

Salix 


Sathbucus 

Saxifkaoa 

ScOUZONERA 

Sedum 

Selaginella 

Sexecio 

Sjlexe 

SOEAXUM 

SOPHORA 

SoRBtrs 

Spiraea 


Staciiys 

Stellaria 

Steleera 

Syrixga 

Taraxacum 

Thalictrum 


Thlaspi 

Thymus 

Tilia 

Triextalis 

Trifolium 

Trollius 


glabellum 

nigrum 

procumbeiis 

rubrum 

acicularis 

cinnamomea 

daurica 

cordifolia 

ida3us 

cinerascens 

deprcssa 

pentandra 

rosmarinifolia 

viiiiinalis 

racomosa 

scptcntrioualis 

austriaca 

aizoon 

sanguinolenta 

campcstris 

rcpons 

persicuin 

llavcscens 

aucuparia 

augustifolia 

chamaedrifolia 

digitata 

lobata 

salicifolia 

soricea 

tomcntosa 

baicalensis 

radians 

Chamasjasme 

amurensis 

colliimm 

amurense 

angustifolium 

aquilegifolium 

cocldoariforme 

Serpyllum 

cordata 

europaja 

Lupinaster 

asiaticus 


Currant. 


Rose. 


Madder. 

Rramble. 

Willow. 


Elder. 
Saxifrage. 
Vipei*’s grass, 
Stonecrop. 

Catchfly. 

Nightshade. 

Sophoi’a. 

Spiriea. 


Hedge-nettle. 

Stitchwort. 

Stellera. 

Lilac. 

Meadow-rue. 


Shepherd’s purse 

Thyme 

Lime-tree. 

Winter-green. 

Trefoil. 

Globe-flower. 
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Ulmus 

glabra 

pumila 

Elm-tree. 

Urtica 

Nettle. 

Vaccinium 

Vitis idoea 
uliginosum 

Whortlc-berrj 

A’'aleriana 

oflicinalis 

Valerian. 

VeRATRL’M 

iiignxm 

\'^eratruin. 

A'erontca 

tiibiflora 

Spxicd'wcll. 

\"jBt:RNUM 

( )i)ulus 

A’iburuum. 

Yicia 

iHiilticaulis 

Vetch. 

’N'incktonicum 

atratmn 


Vjola 

acuminata 

dact^dbides 

discuta 

Gmcliniana 

Ircutiana 

macrantha 

mirabilis 

imilticaulis 

I’atrini 

subglabra 

variogata 

Violet. 

VlTlS 

ainuronsis 

cordifolia 

indivisa 

riparia 

Vine. 

XyLOSTEL’M 

ciurulcuin 
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AbiEkS 

obovata 

ajanensis 

Fir. 

Acarna 

chinensis 

Acarna. 

Acer 

Dedyle 

Ginnala 

Mono 

tegmentosum 

Maple. 

Aconitum 

ai'cuatum 

volubilc 

Wolf’s-banc 

Actaoa 

erythrocarpa 

spicata 

Actaia. 
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AnENOPITORA 

latifolia 


Adiantum 

pedatum 

Maid(“U-]iair. 

Aguimonia 

pilosa 

Agrimony. 

Alliuji 

an isopodium 
linoarc 

Garlic. 

Alnobetula 

fruticosa 


Atal-s 

lilrsuta 

Aider. 

Amabantus 


Amaranth. 

Ajietiiystea 

ciRrulca 

Amethystea 

Arauis 

pondula 

Wall-cress. 

Aualia 

inaiijoiu'ica 

Aralia. 

Auistolociita 

coiitorta 

Aristolocliia 

Artemisia 

latilobaT 

Wormwood. 


sacrorum 

samtiinisica 

scoparia 

sclcngpiisis 

sylvatica 


Aspidium 

I'ilix lioL'niiiia 

IShiold-fern. 

A STERANTliEMU M dau ricul n 


Astragalus 

tiliginosus 

Milk-veleli. 

Ueckmannia 

crncad'urmis 

iJeckmaimia. 

Herberis 

aivmrcnsis 

]*H-rbcrry. 

Detl'la 

alha 

jMaackii 

Maximowiezii 

ovalif'olia 

reticulata 

r>ircli. 

JiDEKS 

tripartit.'i 

])innatifida 

l>i(l(’ii> 


loiigiradiatnm 

Ilare’s-e.ir 

(’acat.ia 

iUiriculata 

Cacalia. 

Galamagrostis 

t;pigC;)OS 


t 'ALAMINTHA 

cliiiicnsi.s 

Calainint. 

('allisace 

daurica 


Calystfgta 

daurica 

Bearliind. 

Campanula 

])uuctata 

Bell-flower. 

Caragana 

Altagana 

Siberian Pea-tree 

Carduus 

crispus 

Thistle. 

Caulopiiyllum 

robustum 

Caulophyllum. 

Celastrus 

flagella ris 

Slafl-tree. 

t'HAM>KDAPIINE 

calyculata 


t 'IIAMACMELCM 

liinosum 


( 'lIENOJ’ODIUJI 

ficifolium 

( ioo.sel‘oo( . 
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(’IILOTIANTIIUS 

manjourlcus 

Chloranthus. 

CirYLOCALVX 

pcrfoliatus 


Cikca:a 

lutetiana 

Enchanter’s night- 
shade. 

CiRSIUM 

Maackii 

])endulum 


(’lkmatis 

angustifolia 

fusca 

inanjourica 

Vii’gin’s bower. 

Clinton! A 

iidcnsis 


Comm KLIN A 

couiinunis 

Commelina. 

(.\)U1S1>KUMUM 

clongatuui 

latifulium 

Tick-seed, 

CORNILS 

canadensis 

sibirica 

Dogwood. 

(’OHYl)ALIS 

Maackii 

spcciosa 

Corydalis 

COUYLIJS 

lietcrophylla 

inanjourica 

rostrata 

Nut-tree, 

(Nitylkdon 


Navel -wort. 

CltATATiUS 

pinnatifula 

Jlaivtliorn. 

(.'U SO OTA 

systyla 

J )o(lder. 

DiANTIllS 

dentosus 

Fink. 

Dicta MMLs 

albiis 

Fi-axinella. 

1 )lOSCOIIKA 

(jniiKjueloba 

Yam. 

I’.CUINOSKEIIMUM 

deflexuiu 

Ecliinospermiiin. 

Cl.rociiakis 

acicularis 

ovata 

palustris 

JCleutheko- 

scnticosus, nov. gen. 


coccus 

Maxim. 


J'AllGERON 

acre 

Erigeron 

Kuoxymus 

gilibifiorus 

Maackii 

verrucosus 


ICurilORBlA 

lucoruni 

S])urge. 

Fimbtustylls 

leiocarpa 

Fimbristylis. 

Fkaxinus 

inanjourica 

A si 1 -tree. 

Galium 

borcale 

latifoliuin 

Eedstraw. 

Gkbleua 

sungariensis 
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Gkbtjjra 

sufTruticosa 


Geranium 

vlassovianum 

Crane’s-bill. 

Glyceria 

fluitans 

leptorliiza 

Glyceria. 

Geycyrrhiza 

pallicliflora 

Glycyrdiiza. 

Gypsopiiila 

latifolia 

jicrfoliata 

Gypsophila. 

Habenaria 

lincarifolia 

Habenaria. 

Hetkropaitus 

(lecipions 


IlOTEIA 

chinensis 


Hypericum 

Ascyroii 

atteiiuatuin 

St. Jolin’s-wort. 

Inula 

britannica 

linariielblia 

saliciria 

Inula. 

Tscilepis 

Miclicliana 

Isolepis. 

JUGLANS 

manjoiirica 

Walnut. 

liACTUCA 

amiirensis 

T.cttuce. 

Larin 

daurica 

Larch. 

Latiiykus 

palustris 

pilosHS 

Latliyrus. 

Lespedeza 

hi color 

Lespedeza. 

Libanotis 

scscloides 

Ligularia 

sibirica 


Lilium 

callosum 

Lily. 

Limnanthemum 

njnnplioidcs 

Linaria 

vulgaris 

Toad-flax. 

Luzula 

cam[)estris 

minor 

Luzula. 

Lychnis 

fulgCHS 

Lychnis 

Lycopodium 

complanatum 

clavatum 

Club-moss. 

Lycopus 

lucidus 

Water-horchound 

Lysimaciiia 

barystachys 

Loose-strife. 

I^YTHRUM 

Salicaria 

Lythrum. 

Maackia 

amurcHsis, nov. gen, 
Ilupr. 


!Majanthemum 

bifolium 


Maximo vicziA 

amurensis, iiov. gen. 
Rupr. 


Melampyrusi 

roseum 

Cow-wheat. 

Menispermum 

dauricum 

Moon-seed. 

Mentha 

origanoidcs 

Mint. 

Metaplexis 

Stauntonii 
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Mitrosicyos 

lobatus, nov. gen. 
Maxim. 


Mulgedium 

sibiricum 

IMulgcdium. 

Nympii-/ea 

Wenzellii 

AVater-lily. 

Onoclea 

interrupta 

sensibilis 

Onoclea. 

OuOBUS 

lathyi’oules 


l*^.OXIA 

albiHora 

obovata 

Paeony. 

Panax 

scssiliflurum 

Panax. 

J*AHIS 

obovata 

quadrifolia 

Paris. 

Patrixia 

rujiestris 

scabiosajfolia 

Patrinia. 

PUDICULARIS 

rc‘su]>inata 

scejHriun 

Lousowort. 

PiiKLEODENDiiON aimircuso, HOV. geil. 

Ivupr. 


]*H1LATJEL1'ITUS 

toiiuifolius 

Syringa. 

J*[IRYMA 

leptostachya 

Phryma. 

JMtcIi-pine. 

Pick A 

Piclita 

Pic HIS 

japoniea 

Ox-tuiiiruc . 

PiNUS 

manjourica 

Piclita 

Pine. 

Platantiiera 

hologlottis 

Platantiiera 

J^LATYCOOON 

grandiiiorum 


POA 

coai'ctata 

nomoralis 

Iilcadow-grass 

Polygonum 

nod«isnm 

Convolvulus 

minus 

Persicaria. 

POLYPODIUM 

I’hogoptcris 

vulgare 

I’olypody. 

POLYSTICIIUM 

spinulosum 

Poplar. 

PoPULUS 

tremula 

suavcolens 

POTENTILLA 

bifurca 

Cinquefoil. 

Prunes (PADUs)Maackii 

Plum. 

Ptarmica 

mongolica 


Pyrola 

renilblia 

Wintei'-grccn. 

Pyrus 

baccata 

ussuriensis 

Pyi'us. 

Queucus 

moTigoliea 

Oak. 

Kanunculus 

amurensis 

t J. s 

Crowfoot. 
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Ranunculus 

amuricus 

chincnsis 

CroAv foot. 

Rhamnus 

daurica 

Ruckthorn. 

JtilODODENDRON 

clauricum 

Rhododendron. 

lilBES 

rubruni 

Currant. 

Rosa 

cinnamomoa 

Rose. 

Rub us 

crataisfifolius 

idanis 

li ramble. 

RuaiEX 

niaritimus 

Dock. 

Salvinia 

natans 


Sambucus 

raceiriosa 

Klder. 

SANGiriSORBA 

officinalis 

tciiuilolia 

Great biirnet. 

►Saussurea 

pulchclia 

Saussinva. 

SaXTI'RAGE 

bronchiidis 

con^esta 

SaxitVaiie. 

SciirzoPEPON 

bryonitefolius, iiov. ireii 
Maxim. 


ScOI?ZONEBA 

macrosporma 

Viper’s grass. 

Scutellaria 

dopemhms 

f^alcricnlata 

japonica 

Skull-cap. 

Sedum 

Aizoon 

Middcndorffi-l 

Stonecrop. 

Selaginella 

pulvinata 


Setaria 

glauca 

Setaria. 

SiLENE 

foliosa 

Catcldly. 

SlUM 

cicutadblium 

Water-[)arsni[). 

SOLIDAGO 

Virgaurca 

Golden-rod. 

SOPIIORA 

flavcscons 

So])hora. 

SOUBUS 

auciiparia 

SPIBiEA 

flcxuosa 

salicifolia. 

sericea. 

Spiraea. 

Spibantiies 

australis 

Spiranthes. 

Staciiys 

baikalensis 

Hedge-nettle. 

Stylocalyx 

perfoliatus 


Syneileisis 

aconitifolia, nov. gcji. 
Maxim. 


Sybinga 

amureusis 

vulgaris 

Lilac. 

Tanacetum 

borcale 

vulgare 

Tansy. 

Taxus 

baccata 

Yew-tree. 
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Tiialictrum 

Thymus 

Tilia 


Tuapa 

Trifoiaum 

Thisetum 

Tuochostigma 

Ulmus 


Vacoinium 

A'euoxica 

ViRURXITM 
Vic I A 

A'ixcetoxicum 
V PITS 
AVoodsia 

Xylosteum 


luti folia 

Serpylluui 

corclata 

manjourica. 

parviflora 

luitans 

Lu])inaster 

flavescons 

Kolomikta 

glabra 

iiiuntaiia 

sulK'i’osa 

A'itis idipa 

uliglnosxini 

grandis 

loiigifolia 

Ojailus 

])allida 

volubile 

ainureHsiis 

major 

subcordata 

gibbillorum 

Alaackii 

Maximoviczii 


Aleadow-ruc. 

Tliyinc. 

Limc-trcc. 


AA’^ator-caltrops. 

Trefoil. 

Trisetum. 

I'dm-treo. 


AVhortle-lxcrrv. 

S])eed\vell. 

Aibornnin. 

A’eteli. 

A'iiic. 

Woodsia. 


Abies 

Acer 

Actjea 

Axxobetula 

Alnus 

Aquilegia 

Artemisia 

Betula 


LOWKK AMOoif. 

ajcnsis 

Dedyle 

Mono 

spicata 

fruticosa 

liirsuta 

volululis 

iiitegrifolia 

reticulata 

Maximoviczii 

calyculata 

f- L 4 


h ir. 
Maple. 


Actaja. 


Alder. 

Columbine. 

A\'<trnnvood 

Birch. 


7 


5VJ 


(,hlAM.EDAPHXE 
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CianciFUGA 

simplex 

Bugwort. 

Clematis 

fusca " 

Virgin’s bower. 

Clintonia 

udensis. 

CORNUS 

sibirica 

alba 

Dogwood. 

CORYDALIS 

Maackii 

Corydalis. 

CORYLUS 

maiijourica 

Nut-tree. 

Cratasgus 

j>iiinatilida 

Hawthorn. 

Cyperus 

bufonicus 

limosus. 

Cyperus. 

Eleuthero- 

senticosus, nov. gen. 


coccus 

Maxim. 


Euonymus 

macropterus 

Spindle-tree. 

Gentiana 

triflora 

Gentian. 

Juglans 

maiijourica 

AValnut. 

JUNIPERUS 

daurica 

Juniper. 

Ledum 

(palustre) dilatum 

Lalirador. 

Maackia 

amurensis, nov. gen. 
Rupr. 


PiCEA 

Pichta 

Pitch-pine. 

Polygonum 


Persicaria. 

POPULUS 

tremula 

Poplar. 

Pyrola 


AVinter-green. 

Quercus 

Riiaponticum 

mongolica 

Oak. 

Rhododendron 

dauricum 

Rliododendron 

Rubus 

idseus 

Bramble. 

Sambucus 

racernosa 

Elder. 

SORBUS 

aucuparia 


Spira;a 

salicifolia 

Spiraea. 

Thymus 

Serjiyllum 

Thyme. 

Tilia 

cordata 

Lime-tree. 

Vaccinium 

uliginosum 

Vitis idaia 

Whortle-berry, 

Xylosteum 

cairuleum 



gibbiflorum 

Maximoviczii 
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Arctomys 

Eobac 

fulvus 

leptodactylis 

mugosaricus 

Marmot. 

Eos 

Eubalus 

EufFalo. 

Canis 

aureus 

Caragau 

Jackal. 


Corsac 

Corsac fox. 


Lupus 

sylvestris 

Wolf. 


Vulpes 

Fox. 

Cai’ra 

Ammon 

Argali, or Wild sheep 


Ibex 

Ibex. 

Castor 

Fiber 

Eeaver. 

Cervus 

Alces 

Elk. 


Capreolus 

Roebuck. 


Elephus 

Stag. 


Pygargus 

Wild goat. 

Equus 

Caballus sylvestris 

Wild horse. 

Erinagbus 

auritus 

Hedgehog. 

Felis 

Catus 

Wild cat. 


Lynx 

Lynx. 


Tigris 

Tiger. 

Leeds 

Tolai 

Hare. 

Lutra 


Otter. 

Maral 


Stag. 

Meles 

Taxus 

Badger. 

Mus 


Mouse. 


citillus 
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Mus 

jaculus 



Ilattiis 

Hat. 


typhlus 


IMustela 

ermiiiea 

Ermine. 


putorius 

Polecat. 


Martes 

Marten. 

PlIOCA 


Seal. 

So HEX 

fotUens 


Sus 

scrofa 

Wild l)oai 

Taepa 


Mole. 

Uksus 


Pear. 

A’'EspEKTrrjo 


P.at. 


discolor 

pi])istrellus 
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Alaijda 

filpostris 

I>ai’k. 

Anas 

Olov 

Swan. 


TUtilil 

lli-d (luck. 

Akdka 

coniuta 

ll('ron. 

ClIAUADKIUS 

asiaticus 

Idover. 


tartai’icus 

J’lovor. 

CiCONIA 


Stork. 


nigra 

Pilaek stork. 

CorATMTJA 


W ood j)ig('on. 

(k>UACIAS 

garrula 

Coitvus 

jiloneduLi 

Jackdaw. 


(Jorax 

Itavcn. 


frugilegus 

Kook. 


glandarius 

day. 

COTURNIX 

dactylisonans 


l^MBBRIZA 

aureola 



liortulana 

Wlicatear. 

Fringibla 

Spinus 

Spinus asiaticus 
apivorus 

Siskin. 

Falco 

Honey buzzard 


Chrysaetos 

Chrysaetos ragouja 

I'Jiglc. 


nubilis 

Bearcoot. 

Crus 

gentilis 

I’ygargus 

- 

cinerca 

Crane. 
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Grus 

leucogeranus 

Wliite crane. 

II/EMATOPUS 

ostralegus 

Oyster-catclier. 

lIlRUNDO 

alpestris 

Swallow. 

Larus 

canus 

Seagull. 

Loxia 

pursica 


M ERGUS 

Merganser 


Motacilla 

flava 

Yellow wagtail. 


Luscinia 

Nightingale. 

Otis 

tarda 

Bustard. 


Tetrax 

Bustard. 

Perijrix 

cinerca 

Grey partridge. 

I’lIASIANUS 

colchicus 

Pheasant. 

PiiALACROCORAX carbo 

Cormorant. 

Pelecaxus 

Onocrotalus 

Pelican. 

Pica 

caudata 

Magpie. 

Plata LEA 

Icucorodia 

Spoonbill. 

Pyrriiula 


Bidifinch. 

Saxicola 

Olnantlic 

Wheatear. 


stapazina 

lius.set Avheatear 

Scolopax 

gallinago 

Small snipe. 

Stkrka 

Hirundo 

Common tern. 

Strix 

Xyctea 

SnoAvy OAvl. 


Otus 

OavI. 


Scops 

Scops-eared OAAd 

Stcrxus 

Starling. 

Tantalus 

falcinellus 

Tetraq 

longi caudata 
paradoxus 

Quail. 

Tringa 

A’^anellus 

LapAving. 

Upupa 

Epops 

Iloo])oe. 
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Achillea 

Alillcfolium 

Milfoil. 

A conus 

CiGainus 

Aeorus. 

Adonis 

apcnnina 

aiitumnalis 

vernalis 

Adonis. 

Aira 

aquatica 

truncata 

Hair-grass. 

Alciiemilla 

vulgaris 

Lady’s mantle. 

Alisma 

Plaiitago 

AVatcr-plautain 

Allium 

bisulciiiii 

Cepa 

sativum 

tartaricum 

Garlic. 

Alopeccrus 

prateiisis 

Foxtail-gras.s. 

Alyssum 

micropctalum 

Madwort. 

Amaryllis 

tartarica 

Amaryllis. 

Amygdalus 

nana 

Almond. 

Anabasis 

apliylla 

Anabasis. 

Anciiusa 

mpestris 

Bugloss. 

Ancyperus 

csculentus 


^Anemone 

alba 

cajrulea 

Anemone. 


narcissiflora 

patens 

sylvaticus 

“ 

Anthemis 

nobilis 

Chamomile. 

Antirrhinum 

gcnistifoUum 

Snapdragon. 
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Antirkiiinum 

yVuABis 

Artemisia 


Ascleitas 

Aspiiodelus 

Astek 


Astragalus 


Atrapfiaxis 

Atkij’lex 


A vena 

I’.KLLADONNA 

J>ERRERIS 

Betonica 

Betula 


Bubon 

JJUTOMUS 

Caciikys 

Campanula 


Linarla 

pcndula 

Abrotanum 

Absinthium 

Dracunculus 

iiivea 

nutans 

Santonica 

tartarica 

sibirica 

altaicus 

chineiisis 

elegans 

sibiricus 

contoi’tuplicatus 

falcatus 

fruticosus 

loDgiflorus 

mciilotoides 

physodes 

sulcatus 

tonuifolius 

uliginosus 

vo>-ticillai*is 

virgatus 

vulpinus 

iVutescons 

hortcaisis 

sibirica 

tartarica 

sylvestris 

oinarginata 

.sil»irica 

gi’aiidiilora 

officinalis 

alba 

daurica 

fruticosa 

Calbaniim 

uinbcllatiis 

odontalgica 

coronata 


Snapdragon. 

Wiiil-cress. 

Wormwood. 


Swallow-Avort. 

Asphodel. 


J\Iilk-vetch. 


Atraphaxis, 

Orache. 


Oat-gi’ass. 

Amaryllis. 

BarbeiTy. 

Bctony. 

Birch. 


Bubon. 

Flowering rush 

Cachrys 

Bell-flower. 
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CampanulX 

p;randiflt)ra 

lilifolia 

macrantlia 

punctata 

sannatica 

verticillata 

Ijcll-llowcr, 

CAMl’ITOUOSjrA 

moTispelicnsis 

(>am])liorosma. 

Cappauis 

spinosa 

Caper*-tree. 

Oauduus 

Arundo 

cyanoides 

Thistle. 

Cahex 

arcnaria 

curta 

Cai’cx. 

Cakum 

Carni 

simplex 

Caraway. 

CAUVOPirVLLUS 

aromaticus 

Clove-trco. 

Centauhea 

alata 

"lastifolia 

maculosa 

orientalis 

radiata 

tartiirica 

tricliocephala 

Centaury. 

Cercis 

SiliqTiastrum 

Judas-tree. 

CllEIKANTHPS 


AV'alKluwer. 

(/JlEN()PO])IUir 

salsum 

Gooselbot. 

CuOSDRILLA 

graminoa 

Gum-succory. 

OlMICIFUGA 

(Ledum) palustrc 

Bug wort. 

C'lk.matis 

daurica 

glauca 

gpaveolcds 

Vii’giii’s bower 

Cnicus 

oartliamoides 

ciliatus 

dosertorum 

lickaiiokk's 

scrvatidoidcs 


(’OCIILEARIA 

olficinalis 

Scurvy-grass. 

(^OTONEAST'ER 


Cotoneaster. 

COTYLICDON 

malacopliyllum 

scrrata 

Navel wort. 

Crat.egl'S 

spinosa 


monogyna 

Oxyacantha 

llawthoiTi. 

CUCUHALUS 

baccifcr 

Campion. 

Cyperus 

longus 

(.Cyperus. 
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Cypripedium 


Cytisus 

Dodautia 

Draba 

Ecuinops 

Eciiium 

ELjEAGNUS 

Elymus 


Ephedra 

Equisetum 

J'^RIOPHORUM 

Eruca 

Euphorbia 

Falkia 

Ferui^a 

Fkstuca 
Frag ARIA 
Frankenia 
Gentiana 


Glycyrrhiza 

Hesperis 


Hieracium 

Hyoscyasius 

Inula 

Iris 


guttatum 

huniile 

macranthiiiu 

ventricosum 

dentatiis 

orientalis 

verna 

viilgare 

angiistifolius 

arenarius 

junceus 

sabulosus 

sibiricus 

tencr 

raonostachya 


helioscopia 

palustris 

persica 

sibirica 

vosca 

hirsuta 

adscendens 

algida 

aquatica 

uiacrophylla 

triflora 

asperrima 

aprica 

arabidiflora 

tartarica 

Graelini 

murorum 

iiiger 

physaloidcs 

Heleniura 

flayissima 

longispatha 

sctosa 


Lady’s slipper. 


Cytisus. 

Dodartia. 

Whitlow-grass. 

Globe-thistle. 

Vipers’ bugloss 

Oleaster. 

L5'ine-grass. 


Ephedra. 

Horse-tail. 

Cotton-grass. 

Rocket. 

Spurge. 

Falkia. 

Giant fennel. 

Fescue-grass. 

Strawberry. 

Sea-heath. 

Gentian. 


Glycyrrhiza 

Rocket. 


Hawkweed. 

Henbane. 

Inula. 

Iris 
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1 SATIS 

tinctoria 

Woad. 

f I UNCUS 

'J’ypha 

TJush. 

JUNIPERUS 

coninuinis 

Juniper, 


excelsa 

liana 

Sylvia 


Kociiia 

hyssopifolia 

Kocliia. 

liEONTICK 

incei’ta 

Leonticc. 

Lkpidium 

coronopifolhim 

Isiti folium 

Pejiperwort. 

TjTIIOSrER:MITM 


Gromwell. 

Lonicera 

pulclira 

punicea 

tavtarica 

JiOnicera. 

IjOTUs 

ornithojioclio'idcs 

IVircl’s-foot trefoil 

Lychnis 

ful,u(’ns 

Lyelmis. 

IjYCTtrM 

tartaricum 

vuthenicuni 

15ox-thoni. 

I.YSIMACHIA 

viiliiaris 

Loose- si rif»\ 

Lytiiium 

fSaliraria 

Ly thrum. 

^Iauva 

Altliira 

Malhw. 

Medicago 


^b'diek. 

,Mentiia 

]Myosotis 

(•i'ls])a 

crispala 

sativa 

uiHlulata. 

)!int. 

jN' YMiniyEA 

nitiila 
sa 1 isa 

Wati'i'-lily. 

(^NOIIRYCIIIS 


Saintfoiu. 

( >NO.S.M A 

siiupllcissimuin 

Onosma. 

Ornitiiogauum 

unitlorum 

Star of I’othlehoT 

Ororanciie 

cau’uleum 

P»room-rape. 

PlIALARIS 


Ganary-^rass. 

PlIUOMIS 

alpina 

tuboTosa 

Phloinis; 

PlNUS 

('(Miibra 

oricntalis 

J’ullasiana 

Pichta 

Pine. 


.sibirioa 

' 

Plantago 

asiatica 

maxima. 

Plantain. 


u M 
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PliANTAQO 

PonALYRIA 

Polygonum 


PoruLus 

PORTULACA 

PoTRNTILLA 


Pruni-s 

Kanunculus 

IIapiianus 

IIUEUM 

Hires 


ininutR 

saLsa 

acidulum 

crispulum 

divaricatum 

fmtcscens 

ocrcatuin 

salignum 

tartaricum 

undnlatuin 

balsainifera 

nigra 

suavoolens 

oleracaa 

astracanica 

hit urea 

fragarioides 

grand iflora 

liispida 

multifida 

nivea 

prostratu 

ruthenica 

Salcsovii 

sericea 

stipularis 

supina 

dasycarpa 

sibirica 

aquaticus 

aquatilis 

cassublcus 

falcatus 

fluvial is 

salsuginosus 

teiicllus 

capsicum 

coinpactum 

hybridum 

pabnatum 

tartaricum 

undulatum 

acicularc 


Plantain. 

Podalyria. 

Porsicaria. 


Poplar. 

Purslai .c. 
Cinquefoil. 


Plum. 

Crowfoot. 

Hadisti. 

Rhubarb. 

Currant. 
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Rihes 

UOBINIA 

Rosa 


Rdmf.x 

Saiacoiima 

Salix 

Salsola 

Salvia 

SCAllIOSA 

Sciupus 

ScOllZONEKA 

Sedum 


Diacantha 

Currant. 

Grossiilavia 


prociun1>en.s 


saxatilc 


tristc 


sihirica 

Robinia 

fnitcscoTis 


llalodomlroii 


aciculai’is 

Rost*. 

herl)Ci‘i<’o]ia 


(laiii’ica 


flor(3 somiplono 


^raiuliflora 


liitcsceiis 


Pallasii 


paucillora 


])irn|)inC‘llirolia 


n'vorsa 


sanpjuisorbifblia 



1 look. 

Patientia 


liorbacca. 

Glasswori;. 

jK'nIaiidra 

Willow. 

avbiiscula 

Ssdtwort. 

laniflora 


opposilifblia 


veviniciilata 


llablitziaiia 

Sap;c*. 

mollis 


ollichialis 


arveiisis 

Scabious. 

iseteiisis 


stollata 


acicularis 

Club-rusli. 

(Arundo) Plira^initos 


laciistris 


palustris 


caricifolia 

Vij^cr’s grass 

eriosporma 


purjiurca 


acrci 

Stone-crop. 

Aizotm 


hyliriduni 


• luadrilidum 
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Sedum 

populifolium 

spinosum 

Stone-crop. 

Sempervivum 

tectonim 

House-leek. 

8E^M■;cI0 


Groundsel. 

SeK'IATULA 

ainara 

aiigtistifolia 

cc n tan rio ides 

corouata 

salicifolia 

tinctoria 

SaAv-wort. 

Si N AIMS 


Mustard. 

SlSYMlIRIUM 

altisshnma 

iutcgrifoUuni 

Sisymbrium. 

St AT ICE 

I'erulacea 

llcxuosa 

(..Jmelini 

graiuinifolia 

latitblia 

Limoniiim 

Heojiaria 

SHlfruticosa 

Sea-lavender. 

S ri PA 

sihirica 

Feather-grass. 

'r AM All IX 

"ernianica 

Tamarisk. 

TilLASPl 

l)ursa pastorid 
ceratocarpon 

Sliejiherd’s purse 

'riJAGOPOOOX 

miital/ili.s 

pratcMise 

Goat’s-bcard. 

Tkifoliem 

repens 

Trefoil. 

'rRlTICU-U 

rejiens 

Wheat. 

'rUEIPA 

sylvcstris 

Tulip. 

'I’yimia 

palustris 

Cat’s-tail. 

l^^LEX 

ciiro[)a;a 

Furze. 

IJ EMUS 

eain|)C‘stris 

humilis 

pumila 

l^lm-trce. 

V aleuiana 

ofticinalis 

Valerian. 

Vella 

tcnnissima 

Cress-rocket. 

VEUnASCUM 


Mullein. 

Veronica 

angustifolia 

grandls 

i lie Isa 

laciniata 

multHida 

neglecta 

Veronica. 
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Veronica 

Viburnum 

Viola 

Zygopiiyixum 


pinnata 

sibirica 

spuria 

dauricuni 

Opulus 

altaica 

caniua 

uiiiflora 


r, 

Veronica. 

Viburnum. 

Violet. 

Beau caper. 


M M .‘i 
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MAMMALIA 

OK 

TITE TRANS-BAIKAL AxNl) SIBERIA. 


-Egoceiios 

Ainniou 

Ar;iidi, op Wild 


sil)iiMt:us 

.sliccp. 

Ahctomvs 

J>ul)ii<; 

^laniiut. 

Auvicola 

:ini])hi1)ius 

ohs(;iii*!is 

riilopMiius 

Water-rat. 

Caxis 

iinroiis 

tl a dval • 


(.’ursiic 

(’orsac fox 


Lii_”’(n>iis 

Arctic fox. 


[.U|MIS 

Wolf. 

^ ’astor 

Vul[K‘S 

J'O.x. 

Eilx'i* 

Leaver. 

CeKVL'S 

A1<X‘S 

Elk. 


C:i])Roliis 

Kocbuck. 


Elo[)lius 

Sta<,^ 


Tar;i Ildus 

Uciii-docr. 

Dii’us 

sa^fitta 


ErIN'ACICUS 

auritiis 

Lyi>x 

Hedgehog. 

Eelis 

Lyn.x. 


1 igris 

T'iffcr. 

(iULO 

boi-oalis 

Glutton. 

Lagoaivs 

al[>iiius 

liyjK-rljorous 

()"oh)iiu 

Alpine hare. 

Lupus 

Tolai 

variiiliilis 


Lutua 

vul^^aris 

Otter. 

Mki.es 

rp 

1 ax US 

Badger. 

Muse II us 

inoschifcru-s 
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Mus 

decumaniis 

ininutus 

Rat. 


musculus 

Mouse. 

Mustela 

crminca. 

Emiine. 


sibirica 

vulgaris 

Polecat. 


zibcllina 

Sable 

Myodes 

gregarius 


Plecotus 

auritus 


Pteromys 

vplaus 

Flying squirrel. 

SciURUS 

vulgaris 

Squirrel. 

Souex 

vulgaris 

Sl'EU-MOPIIILUS 

Everstnanni 

Siberian marmot. 

Sus 

scrofa 

A\"iUl boar. 

Talpa 

europa'a 

Mole. 

Tajiias 

nigra 



sf.riatus 

Stri[)eil sfjuirrel. 

PuSLS 

Arctos 

llrowii bear. 

VESrERTlLlO 

l)oroalis 

(liisycnemus 

Daubentotiii 

Hat. 


M M 4 
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BIRDS 
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THE TRANS-MIKAL AAD SIBERIA. 


Accentoi? 

uK)ntaiK‘llus 

Ilodgc-sparrow. 

AeTI'L'IS 

liy]K)loueo!H 

Aealda 

alj)i‘stns. 

arvcuisis. 

Lark. 

jVlcedo 

Is]>i(lji 

King-lisher. 

Anas 

acuta 

I*iiitail duck. 


IJoschas 

Duck. 


Claiigula 

clj'pcata. 

Crccca 

Gulden eye. 


Teal. 


KuHp:iila 

<^lacialis. 

'1' lifted duck. 


iustrioiiica 

Harlequin duck, 


uio;ra 

lilack scoter. 


Penelope 

Whistler. 


(iuerquedula 

Teal. 


rutlla 

Red duck. 

Ansick 

albifrons 

Goose. 


Bumicla 

ciiioreus 

grandis 

sc'getuin 


Antuus 

rj 

arboreus. 


Aquiea 

japonicus. 

pratensis. 

albicllla 

Eagle. 


luevia 

nobilis 

Roar coot. 
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Astub 

Nisus 

]ialuTnbarius 


liOMBYClLLA 

garrula 

Bohemian chatterer 

Buteo 

Lagopus 

Buzzard. 

Caprimulgus 

europa3U3 

Night-jar. 

CilARADlUUS 

(yEgialites) curonicus 

Plover. 


(..^Igialites) Hiaticula 

Kinged plover. 


morinellus 

pluvialis 

Dottrel. 

Ciconia 

nigra 

Black stork. 

CiNCLUS 

Pallasii 


Circus 

cyaneus 

rufus. 

Marsh harrier. 

COLUMBA 

gelastcs 

(i'2nas. 

1 )ove. 

COLYMBUS 

arcticus. 

glacialis. 


CORVU.S 

septeutrionalis 

Diver. 

Corax 

Comix. 

Kavon. 


Coronc 

(..'row. 


flanricus 

Daw. 

Crex 

pratcn.sis 

Land-rail. 

CUCUEUS 

canoriis 

Cuckoo. 

Cypselus 

A pn.s. 

Ciris 

Swift. 

Cygnus 

Bewickii. 



inusicus 

Savuii. 

Emberiza 

aureola. 

cioi(.le.s. 

pithy’ormis. 

pusilla. 

rustica. 

rutila. 

Schoeniclus. 


F ALGO 

spodoccphala 

.iEsalon 



candicans 

peregrinus 

subbuteo 

Hawk. 


Tiniiunculus 

vcspertinus 

Ke.strel. 

Fringilea 

brunneonucha 

linaria 



Montifringilla 
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Fulica 

atra 

Coot. 

Gaurulus 

infmistus 


Grus 

Icucogeranus 

ciiierea 

Wiite crane. 

IIlUUNDO 

riparia 

rustlca 

urbica 

Swallow. 

Jynx 

Toi'(juilla 

Wryneck. 

Lagopus 

albus 

Ptarmigan. 

Lanius 

major 

plKcnicurus 

Shrike. 

Lakus 

oachinnans 



cauus 

Gull. 


minutua 

ridibuiidus 

Gull. 

Limosa 

cinerea 

rufa 


Loxia 

curvirostra 

Icucoptera 


Mekgus 

albcllus 

Merganser 

serrator 

White nun, or Sna 

illLVUS 

iiiger 

Kite. 

Motacilla 

alba 

campestris 

citreola 

Wagtail 


Hava 

sulpUurea 

Yellow wagtail. 

N I-’CIFRAGA 

caiyo-catactes 


K LMENIL'S 

anpiata 

Common curlew. 

OuiOLUS 

Galbula 

Oriole. 

Gtis 

tarda 

Bustard. 

I’andion 

Ilaliaiitos 

Osprey. 

Parus 

caudatus 

major 

Long-tailed tit. 


palustris 

sibiricus 

Marsh tit. 

Passer 

doincsticus 

montanus 


Pastor 

sturnimis 


Perdix 

cinerea 

Grey partridge. 
Cormorant. 

Phalacrocorax carbo 

PlIALAROPUS 

cinei’eus 

nifcscens 

Phalarope. 
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PH<EN1C0PTERUS 

roseus 

Flamingo. 

Pica 

cyiiuea 

Blue jay. 


ciiudata 

Magpie. 

Pious 

leucouotus 

niyjor 


Plectrophanes 

martius 

tiidactylus 

Woodpecker. 

liipponica 



ulvulis 

Snow-bunting. 

Po DICE PS 

•■’OiTIUtUS 

subcri status 

Pyrrhula 

crythrina 

rosea 

sibirica 



vulgaris 

Bullfinch. 

Saxicola 

CKiiaiitlic 

rubicola 

saltatrix 

Wheatear. 

ScOJ.OPAX 

galliiiago 

galliiiula 

Snipe. 


major 

Large snipe. 


rustieola 

Woodcock. 

SlTTA 

europaja 

Nuthatch. 

Sterna 

loiigipeiinis 

minuta 

lern. 

Stkepsilas 

iiiterpres 


Strix 

Bubo 

Honied owl. 


bracliyotus 

fVincvca 

Short-eared owl. 


iiyctea 

Snowy owl. 


(itus 

Tcngmalini 

Owl. 


uraloDsis 

Oural owl. 

Sturnus 

vulgaris 

Starling. 

Sylvia 

aiirorea 

Oei'thiola 

Bvcrsmunni 



killll^;'•b.■^H\(*nsis 

Looustcil!! 

Prorcgulus 

lied-ncckcd Nightingal 


sibirica 



succica 

Blue-throated warbler. 

Tetrao 

bonasia 

Wood hen. 


Tetrix 

Black grouse. 
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Tetrao 

urogalloides 

Urogallus 


Totanus 

Glareola 

glottis 

ochropus 

pulverulentus 


Tuinga 

Caiiutus 

Cinclus 

Knot. 


pugtiax 

subarquata 

Rulf. 

Turdus 

fuscatus 

Blackbird 


iliacus 

Redwing. 


musicus 

Thrush. 


pilaris 

rulicollis 

Fieldfare. 

Upupa 

Epcqis 

Hoopoe. 

Vanellus 

cristatus 

Lapwing. 
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TREES, shrubs, and FLOWERS, 

FOUND IN 

SIBERIA AND MONGOLIA. 


Aceu 

pulnifituiu 



tartiiricum 

Maple. 

Aciiiet.ea 

ulpiiui 

G(?rl)cri 

impaticiis 

Milfoil. 

Aconitum 

Larbatum 

billorum 

versicolor 

volubile 

AVolf’s-bano. 

Adenopiioua 

coronopifolia 

tricuspidata 

Garlic. 

Ai.taum 

azurcum 

baicalense 

bisulcuTix 

fistulosum 

linearo 

nutans 

obliquum 

pusillum 

sibiricum 

tartaricum 

Ai.tii,®a 

leucantba 

Marsh-mallow 

Aeyssum 

micropetalum 

tartarica 

Mad wort. 

Amabyixis 

Amaryllis. 

Ammodendkon 

Sieversii 


Amygdalus 

dasycarpa 



sibirica 

Almond. 

Anchusa 

rupestris 

Bugloss. 
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Andros ACE 
Anemone 


Aquilegia 


Akabis 

Arenaria 

Artemisia 


AsI’ARAGL'S 


lacliflotu 

macrocarpa 

alba 

csoinilca 

Fiselicriana 

narcissHlora 

patens 

sibirica 

oiirakuisis 

uneinoiioides 

atropurpurca 

bicolor 

(laupica 

glandulosa 

grandiflora 

jucunda 

ieptf)ccras 

pendula 

sibirica 

viridiflora 

pendula 

graiuinifolia 

Juiiijierina 

Inngitblia 

rigida 

verticillata 

aniiiiu 

glauca 

inodora 

intogrifolia 

laciniata 

Tieglccta 

nlv'ea 

nutans 

palustris 

pauciflora 

pectinata 

rcpens 

rupestris 

Santonica 

sericea 

Sieversiana 

tanacetifolia 

dauricus 


Androsace. 

Anemone. 


Columbine. 


W all-cress. 
Sandwort. 

Wormwood 


Asparagus. 
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Asteb 


Astragalus 


Athamanta 


Atuii'i^kx 


Axyris 


IUllota 

Dartsia 

liERBERIS 

Betonica 

Betula 

Bidens 

Biebersteinia 

Biota 

liuPLEURUM 

C-ACALIA 
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altaicus 

ologaiis 

sihiricus 

COT) tortiiplicatus Milk-vetcli . 

lalcatiis 

iruticosus 

"ulo^fiforiuis 

Laxmanni 

lon^iflorus 

nieiilotoides 

microphyllus 

physodes 

spmibilociilaris 

sidoatus 

tonuitblius 

ulifiinosiis 

vcrticillaris 

viivscous 

virgatus 

vul[>iiius 


1 

condpnsata 

incana 

silurica 

Spigricll. 

hortonsis 

rubra 

sibirica 

tartarica 

Oraclic. 

ainaranthoides 

liybrida 

j)i'()strata 

Axyris. 

laiiata 

Stinking horchound 

pallida 

Bartsia. 

emarginata 

sibirica 

Berberry. 

grandiflora 

Betony. 

daurica 

fruticosa 

Birch. 

pai’viflora 

odora 

Bidens. 

peiidula 

Biota. 

tartarica 


aureum 

Hare’s-ear. 

hastata 

rhoinbifolia 

Cacalia. 
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Campanula 

coronata 

grandiflora 

l.actiflora 

lilifolia 

macrantha 

punctata 

sarmatica 

sibirica 

spcciosa 

stylosa 

vcrticillata 

Cakaoana 

Altagana 

aronaria 

IVutesccns 

llalodendron 

jubata 

pygmtea 

Itedovskii 

sibirica 

spinosa 

tragac'anthuiides 

Caddamine 

prorejions 

Caki^uus 

eyanoules 

Caiium 

simplex 

Centaurea 

Adami 

alata 

Fischcri 

glastifolia 

maculosa 

nrientalis 

radiata 

sibirica 

sordida 

tartarica 

trichocepbala 

Cepitalaria 

alliescens 

isctensis 

ouralensis 

Scabiosa 

(bniATOCARPUS 

arenarius 

Chorispora 

arcuata 

sibirica 

tenella 

CHRYSOCO.MA 

biflora 


Bell-flower. 


Siberian Pea-tree. 


Jjucly’s smock. 
Tliistlo. 
Paraway. 
Centaury. 


Ccphalaria. 


Ceratocarpus. 

Chorispora.. 

Goklylocks. 
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Chrysocoma 

dracunculoides 


CiMICIFUGA 

foetida 

Bugwort. 

Cineraria 

glauca 

macrophylla 

sibirica 

speciosa 

Cineraria. 

Claytonia 

sibirica 

Claytonia. 
Virgin’s bower. 

Clematis 

daurica 

glauca 

graveolens 

sibirica 

Cnicus 

cartbamoides 

Horse-tliistlc. 


ciliatus 

desertorum 

elatior 

helenioi'des 

tartaricus 

uniflorus 


COLURIA 

potentilloides 

Coluria. 

CORNUS 

alba 

rossica 

Dogwood. 

CORYDALIS 

longiflora 

nobilis 

ouralensis 

Corydalis. 

Cotyledon 

serrata 

Navel -wort. 

Crambe 

pinnatiiida 

tartarica 

Sea-kale. 

CRATiEGUS 

raonogyna 

Hawthorn. 

CUNILA 

capitata 

Cunila. 

Cymbaria 

daurica 

Cymbaria. 
Lady’s slipper. 

Cypripedium 

guttatuin 

macranthum 

ventricosum 

Cytisus 

wolgaricus 

Cytisus. 

Daphne 

altaica 

Daphne. 

Datura 

Metel 

Thorn-apple. 

Delphinium 

amoenum 

cheilanthum 

cuneatuin 

dictyocarpum 

datum 

florc pleno 

glabellum 

grandiflorum 

N N 

Larkspur. 
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Delphinium hybridum 

laxillorum 
mesoleucum 
pulmatifidum 
puniceum 
revolutum 
triste 

Diotis ceratbides 

Doronicum altalcum 

Dracocephalum altaicum 
argunense 
botryoides 
grandiflorum 
nutans 


palmatum 
perogrinum 
sibiricuni 
speciosum 
thymiflorum 
Echinospermum squarrosum 
Elsholtzia cristata 

Elymus disticlion 

Hordeum 


Ephedra 

Epilobium 

Eremurus 

Erodium 

Erysimum 

Euphorbia 

Ferula 

Filago 

Frankenia 

Gagea 

Genista 

Gentiana 


junceus 

sabulosus 

sibiricus 

tcner 

moBostachya 

dauricum 

spectabilis 

serotinura 

ibcricum 

scssiliflorum 

pilosa 

ouralensis 

stbirica 

Lagopus 

hirsuta 

circiiiata 

sibirica 

adscendens 

algida 

gclida 

laniilora 


Delphinium. 


Diotis. 

Leopard’ s-bane. 
Dragon’s-head 


Elsholtzia. 

Lyme-grass. 


Ephedra. 
Willow-herb. 
Eremurus. 
Heron’s-bill. 
Hedge-mustard . 

Spurge. 

Giant fennel. 
Cotton rose. 

Sea heath. 
Gagea. 

Genista. 

Gentian. 
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Gentiana 

macrophylla 

Gentian. 

Geranium 

collinum 

dauricum 

eriostemon 

sibiricum 

Crane’s-bill. 

Glycybrhiza 

asperrima 

Glycyrrhiza 

Grossuuabia 

aciculare 


GrpsoPHiuA 

acutifolia 

altissima 

paniculata 

prostrata 

repens 

sulFruticosa 

Gypsophila 

IIedysarum 

alpinum 

argenteum 

fruticosum 

sennoldes 

Hedysarum. 

HemEROC ALLIS 

flava 

graminea 

Day-lily. 

Hebacleum 

gigantoum 

Panaces 

sibii*icum 

Cow-parsnip. 

Hesperis 

aprica 

arabidiflora 

Rocket. 

IIlERACIUH 

Gmelini 

lyratum 

sibiricum 

Hawkweed 

Hyoscyamus 

physaloides 

Henbane 

Hypbcoum 

erectum 


Hypericum 

attenuatum 

Ascyron 

elegans 

St. John’s-wort. 

IIyssopus 

Lophanthus 

Hyssop. 

Impatiens 

parviflora 

Balsam. 

Ipomcea 

sibirica 

Ipomoea. 

Iris 

brachycuspis 

dicliostoma. 

flavissima. 

Giildenstadtii 

halophila. 

Pallasii. 

rutbenica. 

setosa. 

sibirica. 

Iris. 
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Ibis 

spuria. 

tcnuifolia. 

ventricosa. 

Iris 

ISOPYBUM 

fumarioidcs 

Isopyrum. 

IxiOLlBION 

tartarica 

IxioUrion. 

JUNIPEBUS 

daurica 

excclsa. 

nana. 

Juniper. 

Kochia 

hyssopifolia 

Kochia. 

Lagosebis 

versicolor 

Lagoseris. 

Lathybus 

mutabilis 

pisiformis. 

liathyrus. 

Leonxjbus 

crispus 

sibiricus. 

supinus. 

Mother-wort. 

Lepidium 

Leptandba 

coronopifolium 

Meyeri. 

Pepper-wort. 

Leuzea 

altaica 

Leuzea. 

Ligusticum 

longi folium. 

Lovage. 

Liliuai 

dauricum 

pomponium 

pumilum 

Lily. 

Loniceba 

tartarica 

Loniccra. 

Lupinasteb 

pcntaphyllus 

llastard lupine. 

Lycium 

ruthenicum 

I5ox-thom. 

Macbopodium 

nivale 

Macropodium. 

Malcomia 

laxa 

taraxacifolia 

Malcomia. 

Mabbubium 

affine 

hirsutum 

Horehound. 

Mentha 

crispa 

crispata 

undulata 

Mint. 

Moluccblla 

tuberosa 

Molucca balm. 

Mobus 

tartarica 

Mulberry. 

Nastubtium 

sagittatum 

Nasturtium. 

Nepeta 

botryoides 

lamifolia 

multifida 

Mussini 

teucriifolia 

Cat-mint. 

Nitbabia 

Schoberi 

Nitraria. 

Nymphaea 

nitida 

Water-lily. 

Onopobdxjh 

deltoideum 

Cotton thistle. 
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Okosma 

simplicissimum 

Onosma. 

Oknithogalum 

uniflorum 

Star of Bethlehem 

Obobus 

angustifolius 

Fischeri 

lathyroides 

luteus 

Bitter vetch. 

OxYTROPIS 

altaica 

dcflexa 

dichoptora 

pilosR 

uralensis 

Oxytropis. 

PiEONIA 

albiflora 

anomala 

daurica 

hybrida 

rubescens 

sibirica 

tartarica 

tenuifolia 

uniflora 

Pa3ony. 

Papaveb 

arrncniacum 

bracteatum 

luteura 

nudicaule 

rubro-aurantiacum 

Poppy. 

Patrinia 

ruthenica 

sibirica 


Pedicularis 

compacta 

cuphrasioides 

myriophylla 

rcsupinata 

uncinata 

Lousewort. 

Peganum 

dauricum 

Peganum. 

Perdicium 

Anandria 

Perdicium. 

Peucedanum 

sibiricum 

Sulphur-wort. 

Phaca 

arcnaria 

Bastard vetch. 

Phlomis 

agraria 

alpina 

pungens 

tuberosa 

Phlomis. 

Physochlaina 

physaloidcs 


PlNUS 

Cembra 

PaUasiana 

Pichta 

Pine. 
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Pl^NTAGO 

asiatica 

maxima 

salsa 

Plantain. 

Platycodon 

grandiflorum 


Pl,ATYSTEMON 

Iciocarpus 


POLEHONIUM 

villosum 

Greek valerian. 

Polygonum. 

acidulum 

crispulum 

divaricatum 

frutcscens 

ocreatum 

salignum 

tartaricura 

undulatum 

Persicaria. 

POPULUS 

laurifolla 

suavcolens 

Poplar. 

POTENTILLA 


Cinquefoil. 

Primula 

altaica 

cortusoidcs 

daiirica 

den ti flora 

integerriina 

nivalis 

Pallasii 

sibirica 

l*rimrose. 

Prunus 

dasj’carpa 

sibirica 

Plum. 

PULMOXARIA 

daurica 

Lungwort. 

PUSCHKINIA 

scilloidcs 

Pusclikinia. 

Pyreturum 

bipinnatum 

millefoliatum 

Feverfew. 

Pyrus 

baccata 
pruni folia 

Pyrus. 

Eanukcolus 

cassubicus 

fumariscfolius 

salsuginosus 

Crowfoot. 

Rhamnus 

erythroxylon 

Buckthorn. 

Rhododendron 

atrovirens 

chrysantlium 

dauricum 

Rhododendron, 

Rises 

Cynanchum 

Diacantba 

sibiricum 

Currant. 

Rosa 

acicularis 

Rose. 
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Rosa 


Rubia 

Salsola 

Salvia 

Saussurea 

Saxifraga 


SciLLA 

SCORZONERA 

SCROPHUI-ARIA 

Scutellaria 


Sedum 


astracanica 

bifurca 

(laurica 

flore scmipleno 

fragai’ioides 

grandiflora 

liispida 

lutescens 

multiflda 

nivea 

Pallasii 

pauciflora 

pruinosa 

reversa 

ruthenica 

sanguisorbifolia 

scricea 

stipularis 

supina 

cordifolia 

laniflora 

venniculata 

Hablitziana 

mollis 

pulcliella 

cordifolia 

crassifolia 

punctata 

sibirica 

sibirica 

caricifolia 

eriosperma 

altaica 

grandiflora 

lupulina 

macrantha 

A'izoon 

altaicum 

dauricum 

Ewersii 

fulgens 

hybridum 

Lychnis 

maximum 
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Rose. 


Madder. 

Saltwort. 

Sage. 

Saussurea. 

Saxifrage. 


SquiU. 

Viper’s grass. 

Figwort. 

Skull-cap. 

Stone-crop. 
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Sedum 


Sempervivum 

Serratula 


SiBBALDIA 

SiLENE 


SiLTBUM 

SiSON 

Sisymbrium 

SoNcnus 

Spiraea 


Stachys 

Statice 


nigrum 

populifolium 

purpureum 

spinosum 

llagclliformc 

angustifolia 

centaurioidcs 

coronata 

salicifolia 

erecta 

amoena 

charsnfolia 

effiisa 

jcniscensis 

procumbens 

repens 

saxatilis 

sibirica 

spergulifolia 

tenuis 

viscaginoides 

volgensis 

cemuum 

salsum 

altissimum 

integrifolium 

sibiricus 

tartaricus 

alpina 

Aruncus 

chamsedrifolia 

crcnata 

digitata 

laevigata 

lobata 

sorbifolia 

thalictroides 

triloba 

lanata 

sibirica 

ferulacea 

ficxuosa 

Gmelini 

graminifolia 


Stone-crop. 

Houseleek. 

Saw-wort. 


Sibbaldia. 

Catchfly. 


Silybum. 

Honey-wort. 

Sisybrium. 

Sow-tliistle. 

Spiraea. 


Hedge-nettle. 

Sea-lavender. 
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Statice 

latlfolia 

scoparia 

sufFruticosa 

Sea-lavender. 

Stellaria 

daurica 

Laxmanni 

Stellera. 

Stipa 

altissima 

melica 

sibirica 

Feather-grass. 

Thalictrum 

contortum 

petaloideura 

sibiricuin 

squarrosum 

Meadow-rue. 

Tuermopsis 

lanccolata 

Thermopsis. 

Tiilaspi 

coratocarpon 

Shepherd’s purse 
Goat’s-beard. 

Tragopogon 

mutabilis 

Trigonella 

])lat}carpos 

rutlienica 

Fenugreek. 

Thollius 

asiaticiis 

hybridus 

intennedius 

Globe-flower. 

Tournefortia 

Arguzia 

Toumefortia. 

Tulipa 

tricolor 

Tulip. 

Turnera 

raceinosa 

Turnera. 

Ulmus 

limnilis 

pumila 

Elm-tree. 

Urtica 

canimbina 

Nettle. 

Valantia 

aspera 

Valantia. 

Veratrum 

nigrum 

Veratrum. 

Veronica 

angustifolia 

grandis 

incisa 

laciniata 

multilida 

neglccta 

pinnata 

sibirica 

spuria 

Speedwell. 

ViCIA 

biennis 

Vetch. 

Viola 

altaica 

uniilora 

Violet. 

ZiZIPHORA 

acinoidcs 

dasyuntha 

Ziziphora. 
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AbakamofT, Captain, commander of Rus- 
sian artillery, sent into the Ala-tau, 92 ; 
his devotion to natural history and the 
chase, 93; conducts an expedition in the 
mountains in search of timber and fire- 
wood, 104; the Author inWted to partake 
his Christinas fare at Kopal, 164; his 
successful resistance to a Kirghis attack 
on the fort at Kopal, 297 

Ac-Mastchet, important Russian fortress on 
the Syr-Daria, 280^ 

Ac-Molcnskoi, the scat of government over 
an extensive district in tlic Miadlc Horde, 
280 

Ac-soii, the, a river of Asiatic Tartary, 
stupendous mountain mass near tho 
sources of, 90; danger in fording it, 194; 
probable ancient bed of, ibr, view of tho 
snowy peaks above, 121; numerous an- 
cient tombs near the mouth of, 191 ; im- 
possibility of ascending by tho gorge of, 
190; aj 'palling effect of the torrent that 
rushes through the gorge of, 192; method 
adopted in crossing a torrent of, 204 
c-taii (White Mountain), the, Author de- 
termines to visit the upper valleys of, 99 ; 
the glacier and snowy peaks of, 127; 
magnificent view of the wliite summit-s 
of, 100, 211; beautiful effect of sunset 
oil one of the highest peaks of, 212; scciio 
of terrible desolation on, 215; terrific 
cavern in, 228; scenes of unparalleled 
beauty and grandeur in, 218, 233; sum- 
mer pastures of the Kirghis at the foot of, 
271 

Adi-yoll, a Kirghis chief, delivers up a fu- 
gitive Russian soldier discovered at his 
aoul, 181 

Agates, several found by the Author in tho 
Ac-tau, 222 

Ai, the, a river in the Oural, 491 
Ai-Khanym, daughter of Djan-ghir Khan, 
a Kirghis chief, her appearance and ac- 
complishments, 317; conference relating 
to her marriage with Souk, a young 
Kirghis chief, 318; diflScultics regarding 
the settlement of the kalym, 320; her 


proposed marringc with the Khan f»f 
Radakshan, 324; her elopement with 
Souk, and remarkable adventures during 
their flight, 335; her tragical death, 351 

Ala-KfHil, the, a lake of Chinese T.n*t;iry, 
arrival at the aoul of a tribe occupying a 
region to the west of, 41 

Ala-tau (Variegated Mountain), the, three 
distinct zones of luxuriant vegetation on, 
89; a Russian battery sent into, 90; ar- 
rangements made by tho artilbry for 
their winter quarters on, 92; made ]'ri- 
soners by a snow storm in tlie gorges of^ 
94; a gallery forincjl in the snow, fi»r 
communication with their kitchen on, ib.; 
the Author’s desire to join the tribes in 
their march to the summer pastures of, 
184; effect of funeral music in the rocky 
valleys of, 190; beautiful effect of sunrise 
on, 247; dangerous position of two 
children on a precipice of, 257 ; perilous 
marcli of the tribes through a gorge of, 
258; danger encountered by the Author 
during a fog on, 260, 263; descent of a 
deep ravine in, 265 

Albazin, the first Russian settlement and 
fortress on the Ainoor, 422 

Almatcc, or Apple Hiver, new Russian 
settlement on, 289 

Altai, the, Russian director of mines in, 69 

Amagar, the, a river, 414 

Aman-!]^ra-gai, a wooded region between 
lakes licbelai and Oubughun Hcngliis, 
27G 

Ainar-Dahan, a mountain of Mongolia, 
371 

Ama-zara, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
420; village of the Orotchons on, ib. 

Amoor, the, valley of, the Author’s object in 
writing an account of liis wanderings in, 
1 ; extent of territory ceded to Rus^ia in, 
2; the peaceful acquisition of, 453; fu- 
ture prospects of the tcrritoiy acquired 
. by Russia in, ib, 

Amoor, the, Russian acquisitions on, 374; 
the Author witnesses the preparations 
for the annexation of, 375; new field for 
commercial enterprise on, 377; discovery 
of a rich auriferous region on, 397; dif- 
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fcrcnt opinions as to the source of, 416, 
451; explorations of Russian exiles on 
the banks of, 416,417; the “ flowering 
of the waters” of, 449; advantageous 
position for Russian merchants on, 450; 
khabaroff’’s descent of, in 1651, 451; va- 
rious islands inhabited by single families 
in, 457 ; great number of tigers and pan- 
thers infesting the mountains, forests, 
and ravines in tho neighbourhood of, 
458, 472; singular and picturesque 
masses of rock on, 459; hlanyarg fishing 
station on, i6.; supposed second Califor- 
nia on, 461 ; importance of the territory 
ao(piired by Russia on, 464 ; probability 
of the successful cultivation of European 
vegetables and trees on, 47 1 ; favourable 
position for colonists on, 473; great 
number of fur-bearing animals in tho 
lands bordering on, 482; inexhaustible 
supidy of fish in, dangerous whirl- 
pool in, 489; union at Vait of all the 
branches of, 495; Martello towers de- 
fending the mouth of, i5. 

Anemone, varieties of, iu a mountain val- 
ley, 213 

Anga, the, a river of Siberia, 383. 

Angara, the, a river of Oriental Siberia, 
374; the closing and opening of, 377; 
melancholy errand of the Author in his 
former journey on the banks of, 380; 
strong current and extraordinary rapid 
in, 381 

Angarsk, Upper, a Siberian village on the 
Upper Angara, 384 

Anosotr, General, the commercial projects 
of, 409 

Antelopes, herds of small and beautifully 
shaped ones in the Kirghis Steppe, 56 

Aou-Khan, the, a river llowing from the 
yaljlonoi mountains, 420; route to tho 
hunting grounds of the Toungouz along 
the banks of, i5. 

Aoul (Kirghis encampment), picturesque 
scene at one, 244; speedy dismantling of 
one, 254; oxcitetiient caused in some by 
the approach of the Author and his es- 
cort, 46, 55, 57 

Aphonite, rocks of, on the Lower Ainoor, 
489 

Apricots, dried, and raisins, used by the 
Kirghis as. a substitute for bread, 35» 43 

Aradi, the, a tributary of the Shilka, pro- 
bable discovery of a gold-field on, 407 

Arasan, the, a hot mineral spring rising in 
• a ravine of the Ala-tau, 184; tlic Au- 
thor’s arrival at, *5.; number of harmless 
serpents formerly swarming at, 185; na- 
tural production of soda water at, ib. 

Argali, wild sheep, 29,92, 138; tantalizing 
chase of, 140; shyness of, 187; move- 
ments of the Author and his party cu- 
riously watehed by a group at a safe 
distance, 235 

Argoun, the, a river issuing from lake 
koulun, 405; chalcedony and agate 


found on the banks of, 406; line of Cos- 
sack piquets on, ib , ; partial exploration 
of the valley of, ib. 

Arkat, the Great and Little, mountains in 
the Kirghis Steppe, discovery c.f rich 
mines of lead and silver in the Steppe 
west of^ ‘60; negotiations between «he 
Russian director of mines and tho Kirghis 
for the acquisition of this territory by 
Russia, 78 ; transference of tho mines 
and postures to the “ Great White Khan,** 
80 

Arrak, a kind of spirit, fondness of the 
Kirghis for, 191 

Ashiret (copper emerald), discovery of, 277 

Asia, Central, gradual extension of Russian 
authority over, 2; the means used by 
Russia to extend her sway over, 34; Cos- 
sack driving in the plains of, 69 ; routes 
by which the caravans carry on commer- 
cial intercourse with, 273 ; pillars of sand 
seen by the Author in the plains of, 278; 
considerations on the best means of 
establishing commercial intercourse with 
the inhabitants of, 291; difficulties of a 
march in the deserts of, 295 

At-chansko, ‘the ruins of, on tho Amoor, 
465 

Atmosphere, its purity a cause of the do- 
c^piivencss of distance in mountainous 
regions, 262 

Augan, the, valley of, a favourite spot with 
the Manyargs, 432 

Avalanche, the Author's encampment 
alarmed by the crash of one, 270 

Ayagus, a Cossack fortress in the Steppo, 
33; the civil and military authorities at, 
ib.i large supply of wine necessary for 
the Cossack tiflicers at, ib.; the Kirghis 
give a wide berth to, 32; annual legisla^ 
tive council at, 34; numerous yourts and 
extensive herds of a Tatar merchant in 
tho vicinity of, 35; negotiations for the 
purchase of a rich mining country west 
of tho Arkat mountains at, 78 

Ayagus, the, a river in the Kirghis Steppe, 
34 ; a Russian mining expedition sent to 
examine the territory on, 68. 


R. 

Badonn, the, a tributary of the Iscliim, 277 

Baikal, the, a lake of Siberia, 381 ; danger 
and delay in crossing it in boats, 383; in- 
teresting geological formation on its 
shores, ib.; Siberian tradition of a visit 
by our Saviour to, 385; Author caught 
by a squall on, 386; great depth of, 387; 
question relating to the structure of cer- 
tain remarkable precipices on its shores, 
and evidence of former volcanic agency 
on, 389 

Baikal, Little, the most sacred part of the' 
** Holy Sea*’ (Lake Baikal), 385 
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Bakash-Aonl, an ancient cemetery, 274 
Balaghan, a shelter formed of pine branches, 
under which the Author found refuge 
irom a winter storm, 149 
Balkash, the, a river in the Kirghis Steppe, 
on the banks of which several of the tribes 
fix their winter quarters, 43, 189; its 
iJanks the resort of numerous tigers, 
305 

Balkash, lake, see Tenghiz. 

Bal-Khada, a small mountain chain branch- 
ing from the Khingan mountains, 443 
Ballalika, a guitar with three strings, 167; 
eifect of its music on the Author and his 
Cossack followers, 185 
Bankova, the, a tributary of the Shillka, a 
Yermak (fair) held on its banks, 413 
Barak, a wealthy Kirghis chief, Cordial re- 
ception of the Author by, 203; the vast 
domain and numerous flocks of, t'A. ; ex- 
amination of a thief before, 203 
Barantas, Kirghis plundering expeditions, 
48, 59 

Bards, their influence over the Kirghis 
when relating their martial deeds, 252 
Bargouzin, a Russian settlement on Lake 
Baikal, Author’s rencontre with a Russian 
exile at, 390 

Barliick Mountains, the, cast of the great 
Asiatic plain, 36 

Barnaoul, chief town in the mining district 
of the Altdi, alarmed by* the reported 
invasion of three thousand Asiatics led 
by the Author, 10, 11; origin of the re- 
port, 15; Author's arrival at, 25 
Bascan, the, a river of Chinese Tartary, 
Author’s arrival at, 202; scene of desola- 
tion in a valley of, *5.; frail bridge over, 
203; dangerous attempt to reach the 
glaciers and sources of; 204; lofty peak 
and tremendous jnccipicc near the source 
of, 213 

Batak-Kooni, the desert of, 275 
Batyr, a Kirghis Sultan, visit to the tribe 
of, 57; hospitable cntCTtainmcnt of the 
Author by, 58 ; the chair of state of, *5. ; 
evening occupation of the family of, 59; 
fearful attack on his aoul by robbers led 
by his own son, 60 

Bca, the, a river forming the only outlet of 
the Altin-Kool, 20 

Bean, the, a river separating the pastiircs of 
the Great and Middle Hordes, 58; alleged 
volcano and cavern near the sources of, 
137, 139 

Bean, valley of the, rocky cavities bridged 
with snow in, 139; encampment and 
sport in, 140; a singular glen in it where 
the Kirghis make their Ai-ran in sum- 
mer, id.; precautions taken against the 
attack of wolves in, 142 
Bcarcoot, the, or Black Eagle, trained by 
the Kirghis to hunt foxes, deer, and 
wolves, 58 ; vicinity of huritcrs and game 
indicated by the presence of, 145; inci- 
dent showing the power and courage 


of, 146; a fine one belonging to a chief, 
246 

Bears, one disturbed at play with her cubs, 
105; fatal leap of one in pursuit of a 
maral, 111; unsuccessful pursuit of a 
large block one, 1 30 

Bee, a Kirghis magistrate, examination of 
a criminal before one, 204 
Beef, aversion of the Kirghis to, 77 
Bdgo-Kha-van-e-bera, the, a tributary of 
the litjwcr A moor, 488; mingling of the 
Goldi and Mangoon races on the banks 
of, 484 

Bel-goosh, the, sterile region south of, 278 
Bcrec, the rocks of, union of the Great and 
Middle Ainoor at, -^72 
Bi-djan, the, a river which, receiving the 
Soungaria, forms the Great Ainoor, 447 
Birioussa, the, a river of Siberia, forming the 
boundary between the governments of 
Irkoutsk and Yenissey, 15; escape of 
Circassian prisoners from the gold wash- 
ings on, I A. 

Blagovcstchinsk, intended chief town on the 
A moor, 441 

Bliiineys, eaten by the Russians preparatory 
to the fast after Carnival, 171 
Boar-hnnt, a, in the snow, 161 
Bogila-Oola, a stupendous mountain mass 
so named, 131 

Bogdoi, ilio, a mineral sj>ring in TrarTsbaikal, 
at which a Yermak for traflic with the 
Manjoors is held, 411 
Bokee Mountains, the, on the Ainoor, 480 
Bokhara, caravan route from Orenburg to, 
27*1; from Troitsk to, 275; from I’ctro- 
pavalinsk to, 277 

Bolide- Kova, a robber, tn'iditiori of, 415 
Boots, inconvenient form of those worn by 
the Kirghis, 250 

Bordo, a Russum settlement on the Ainoor, 
441 

Bou-ka-tcha, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
459 

Bouni-Kol, the, the movSt westerly point of 
the Kara-tail, 288 

Boiiran, a violent gale of wiml, 04 ; their 
frequency in the months of Occcrnhcr 
and January, 95; their fatal efleots on 
men and animals, ?A. ; a succession of 
them at Kopal, 157; disasters caused by 
them, 189 

Bou reiida, the, a tributar}-^ of the Amoor, 
431 

Bouriats, the, a tribe dwelling north of the 
Baikal, 371 

Bou -sou -lee, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
431 

Boutch-tens-kene, the, a branch of the 
Olckma, a gold priesk on, 414 
Bramly, Chinese, a* litpior much esteemed 
by the Cossacks, 171 

Byan-ja-rouk, a mountain in the steppe 
held sacred by the Kirghis, 183 
Byan Keno, a Cossack village on the Shilka, 
407 
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Calicoes, English, trade in ninoiig the No- 
maJes ot* Central Asia, 21)1 j a disre- 
j)uta!)Ic transaetion in, ib. 

Camels, their llosh eaten by the Kirghis on 
I’. stive occadoiis, or wjien killed by acci- 
dent, 77 j their curious appearance at a 
Kirghis migration, 2">4 
Caravans, the morcanlile stock and the 
tra<liiig transaetions of one that arrived 
at Kopal during the Christinas holidays, 
16S 

Castries Bay, the probable future port of 
the Amoor, 495 

Cavern of Shaitan (Satan), the, 229 
Cazoole, a si)ccies of large game formerly 
abounding in the Karkarclla, 142 
Cedar (Dwarf), a remarkable specimen 
among the rocks of the Ac-taii, 215 
Cheese, a peculiar kind used by the Kir- 
gliis, prepared from sheep and cow’s 
milk, 200 

Chiefs, a Kirghis one of patriarchal ap- 
pearance and manners, 252 
Chita, a settlement, beyond the Baikal, for 
Kussian convicts, 400; journey of dis- 
tiiiguislied Ilns>ian exiles to, 401; la- 
borious life of the exiles at the mines of, 
ib. . 

Chort (the devil), circumstantial account of 
his visit to, and temptation of, a Jlussian 
soldier, 182 

Christmas, the Author’s recollections of an 
English one, 163; dinner and balls at 
Kopal in celebration of, 163, 167; comedy 
arranged by the Proto-Pope for, 170 
Church, the Kussian, a burlesque perform- 
ance at Kopal, satirising the doctrines 
and clergy of, 172 

Clintes, an ancient people said to have been 
the lirst to discover the mines of Siberia, 

Circassian prisoners, exciting narrative of 
the escape of several from the gold mines 
on the Birioussa, 15; Kalmucks and Si- 
berian hunters sent in pursuit of, 2 1 
Conimercc, speculations on its extension 
into the regions bcy«)iid the Selenga and 
the sources of the Amoor, 293 
Congress between the Great and Middle 
Hordes to settle their disputed boundary, 
175; singular nature of the discussion 
at, 176; fails in the accomplishment of 
its objt'ct, 178 

Convict villages (Siberian), miserable con- 
dition of the inhahitHiits of, 410 
Cookery, Kirghis, want of cleanliness a 
great drawback on the enjoyment of, 
200 

Cossack ofliccrs, insolent conduct of some 
to the Author when visiting Prince Gor- 
tchikoff, 8. 

Cossack post for the conveyance of go- 
vcriiincnt despatches, 26; line of piquets 


from Djar-gam-na-gntch to Ac-Mol- 

enskoi, 277 

Cossacks; one of their piquets in the 
steppe attacked by Kirghis, 31; means 
used to induce them to settle on the 
Kirghis steppe, 97; hardship of the life 
to which they must submit, 98 ; their 
sense of honour in the chase. 111; their 
contempt for the superstitions of the 
Kirghis, 150; their privations during the 
erection of the Kussian fort at Kopal, 
153; exposure of several to a houran 
while out in the forest, 162; Author 
joins his friend Anna Pavlovna in one 
of their characteristic dances, 168; Au- 
thorH) regret at jiarting with those of his 
escort, 186; accident to one in attend- 
ance oil the Author, 197 


D. 

Dance, Cossack, the Author joins Anna 
Pavlovna in a, 168 

Da-o-she-Khada, a remarkable mass of 
volcaijie rock on the. Amoor, 437 

Daourians, the, a tribe dwelling on the 
Aint>or, 445 

DaoU'Sa-inan, the, attractive sites chosen 
by the Goldi and Tuiingouz for their 
dwellings on, 472 

Darma Syrym, a Kirghis Silltan, the. fune- 
ral cereinf)nies observed on the death of, 
62 

Deren, a Kussian settlement on the Lower 
Amoor, 487; atrocious act committed by 
the Gelyaks at, ib. 

Derkc, a mass of igneous rocks on the 
Amoor, 458 

Desert, the, the Author’s journey over, 62 ; 
piquets and dines in, ib.\ its solitude 
compared with that of the forest, 63; 
eftcct on the horses of the lirst discovery 
of vegetation and water in, 54; the 
guides direct their course over it by a 
star, ib.i remarkable pillars of sand in, 
278; sand stonii in, 295; its cdect on 
camels, horses, and oxen, 296 

Desolation, unparalleled scene of, in the 
Steppe, 202 

Directin' (Russian) of mines in the Altai, 
admiration of the Kirghis at the equipage 
of, 69 ; nil willingness of Kirghis horses to 
be yoked to it, 70; his journey to pur- 
chase mining ground from the Kirghis, 
72;’ interchange of compliments between 
him and the Sultan owning the land, 73; 
entertainment given to the Sultan by, 
74; his proceedings on visiting the inin- 
ing ground, 76; sensation produced by 
the banquet given by him on the con- 
clusion of the bargain, 78; athletic sports 
and horse-racing exhibited before him by 
the Sultan, 80 

Djan-ghir Khan, a formidable chief of the 
Kara Kirghis, 300; incursions on the 
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Chinese frontier by, t5.; friendly com- 
pact between Sultan Timonr and him- 
self, ib. 

Djani-bek, a Friar Tuck-looking Eirghis 
chief, 194 the Aathor*s arrival at the 
yourt of, ib.\ his inability to comprehend 
the reason why any one should wander 
among the mountains, 195; his delight 
on the Author’s return to his aoul, 246; 
his astonishment on observing the pro- 
cess of cleaning a rifle, 248; first visit of 
his daughter’s intended husband to his 
aoul, ib,\ Splendid costume of the latter, 
250; curiosity with which he and his 
followers were regarded by the women 
of the chief’s family, 251 

Djaiiy-Daria, the, a river flowing through 
the desert of Kara Room, 275 

Djiiiiy-djoon, a Chinese village on the 
Soungaria, 447 

Djel-tou-gee, the, a tributary of the Shilka, 
413 

Djouc-aikho, a deserted village on the 
ancient site of Ai-goon, 442 

Doloe, a Goldi village on the Amoor, 477; 
cliffs of igneous origin at, ib. 

Dolomite, fallen masses of, in the Ac-tau, 
231 

Doon-doon, a tributary of the Amoor, 476; 
trade in skins and brandy with the Chi- 
nese on, ib. 

Dzarc, a pleasant village on the Amoor, 
490 


E. 

Eagle, the large bearded, his magnificent 
swoop on his prey, 346 

Earthquake, an appallgig one at Kopal 
during the maslinitz or carnival, 169 

Ekaterinebnrg, great importation of Kir- 
ghis cattle and sheep to, 6; great stcrine 
works near, supplying all Siberia with 
candles, 7 

Eke-gou-kooda Mountains, a range abut- 
ting on the Amoor, 436; rise of thetivcr 
Kuomar in, 435; their mineral wealth 
unproductive in the lianas of the Chinese, 
436 

Elan-Khala, or Etehn Khotou, on the 
Soungaria, the Manjourian merchants 
of, 450; their trade with the inhabitants 
of the Amoor, ib. 

Elbcan-bcra, the, expected discovery of 
'mineral treasures on, 480 

Elin-tchnoi, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
421; growth of the red pine on the 
banks of, ib. 

Encampment (Kirghis), the Author joins 
one, 18^; appearance and occupation of 
the men women, and children com- 
posing, 168; picturesque scene presented 
by one, 212 

Engineer, a Knssian one in his cups, 178 

England, merchandise of, its probable in- 


troduction into the northern provinces of 
China by Tatar merchants. 354; more 
direct route by which its transport may 
be effected, ib. 

Escort of Kirghis and Cossacks in attend- 
ance on the Author, 5l 
Exodus of a Kirghis tribe, 244. 


F. 

Fairs, the best means of opening up trade 
with Central Asia, 291 ; probable conse- 
quence of their establishment on the 
Indus, 294 

Finery, effect of, on a Kirghis Sultan, 80 

Flag, a white one on a spe:ir the indication 
of the death of a young Kirghis female, 
190 

Flowers, their early appearance on the 
Steppe, 171 

Fog, a, disasters whilst travelling in the 
mountains during, 271 

Forgct-ine-not, home associations excited 
by the sight of one in a IGrgliis valley, 
264 

Fox, a black one and her cubs, 99 

Freebooters, Kirghis, carry off men, women, 
and children from the aouls, 57 

Funeral rites, the, observed on. the death of 
n Kirghis Sultan, 62 ; savage scene during 
the celebration of, 63 

Fur coats used in winter by the Kirghis, 
56; difficulty of distinguishing the sexes 
in, ib. 

G. 

Gai-djcn, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
457 

Game driven into the higher mountain 
regions, by the wolves, on the approach 
of winter, 149 

Garni, the, a mountain gale in Siberia, 387 

Gazinioor, the, a tributary of the Argoun, 
406 

Gelyaks, the, a tribe dwelling on tlic 
Lower Amoor, atrocious act committed 
by, 488 

Genii, the, Kirghis traditions of their con- 
tests with the spirits inhabiting part of 
the Gobi, 38 ; the tombs of, 39 : descrip- 
tion of one into which the Author en- 
tered, i6.; ravines in the mountains attri- 
buted to the sword strokes of, 38; their 
defeat by Shaitan in the valley of the 
Kora, 119 

Gcntiana, varieties of, in a valley of the 
Kirghis Steppe, 264 

Geologist, a rcmaikable rocky scene afford- 
ing a line study for the, 233 

Gcrbcl-yak, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
432 

Giants’ Tombs, the, 123; regarded with 
superstitious awe by the Kirghis, 124 
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Giong Mountains, a range on the Amoor, 
477 

Glen, a singular one frequented by tbo 
Kirghis, 140 

Gold mines, great consumption of Kirghis 
cattle at those Siberia, 6 

Goldi, the, a tribe dwelling on the Lower 
Amoor, 454, 481; the villages of, 481; 
domesticated eagles and bears in the 
villages of, 432; peculiar treatment of 
the bear by, 483; a superstitious custom 
of, i6.; their knowledge of astronomy, 
484 

Golo-oustnaia, a village on Lake Baikal, 
387; pleasant meeting with a Swedish 
odicer at, ib, 

Gorbitza, the, a river that formed the 
boundary between Russia and China 
before the acipiisition of the Amoor by 
the former, 41 1 

Gorbitza, a Cossack station on the valley 
of the Shilka, 411 

Gorecn, the, an affluent of the Amoor, 482; 
marks, with the Se-da-hc-ra, the division 
between the Middle and the Lower 
Amoor, 485 

Gorge, dangerous throng of horses, camels, 
and oxen, in a precipitous one in the 
Steppe, 256 

Gortcinkoff, Prince, Governor-General of 
AV’estern Siberia, Author's visit to at 
Scmipalatinsk, 7; surly and insulting 
conduct of the Cossacks and officers in 
attendance on, 8 ; cordial reception of the 
Author by, 9; informs the latter of a 
strange adventure in which he had been 
unwittingly implicated, ib.\ measures 
taken by him to repel a reported inva- 
sion of Asiatics, 14; rapid travelling be- 
tween Omsk and Scmipalatinsk by, ib . ; 
endeavours to dissuade the Author from 
pursuing his journey to Burnaoul, 25; in- 
duces the Sultans and chiefs of the Great 
and Middle Hordes to meet in congress 
in order to settle their disputed bounda- 
ries, 174 

Granite, masses on tlie Steppe, with broad 
veins of rose fpiartz protruding, 184; rc- 
markal)Ie mass of, perforated by natural 
arches, 225; the action of water on, ib.\ 
blocks of grey, containing crystals of 
black shorl, 271 

Great Horde, the, the pastures of, 85; evi- 
dence of the engineering skill of the 
people formerly inhabiting the country 
occupied by, ib.\ description of some of 
the ancient works of, 86; occupies nearly 
the whole of ancient Songaria, 299 

Guides, Kirghis; effect of a flask of gun- 
powder and a few balls, as a reward, on 
onc« 209; acknowledgment of one of the 
Author’s that he had formerly belonged 
to a formidable band of robbers, 211; the 
influence of old scenes and associations 
on his mind, 226; his delight and grati- 
tude on receiving the promised reward, 


239; exhibition of the lance exercise by 
one, 246 

n. 

lladc-Yo], a Kirghis chief, 41 
Iltfwks trained by the Kirghis to pursue 
feathered game, 58 

Hordes, the Great and Middle, marauding 
warfare between, 174; congress at Kopal 
to settle the disputed boundaries of^ ib . ; 
effects of a Russian military display on 
the chiefs and warriors of, 175; stxangc 
deliberations of the rival chiefs of, 177; 
impossibility of inducing either side to 
make concessions, 178 
Horse, the wild, called “ muss” by the Kir- 
ghis, 325; the mode of hunting him, t5.; 
ins iiesh considered a great delicacy by 
the Kirghis, 326 

Horses (Kirghis), immense herds of, at- 
tended by mounted herdsmen, 56; great 
sacriiicc of, on the dcatli of a Kirghis 
Sultan or chief, 62; excellent riding 
qualities of those trained by the Kirghis, 
70; their rebellion under harness, 71; 
their flesh held in great estecTu by Tatar, 
Kirghis, and Kalmuck gourmands, 76; 
their instinct in scorching for food, 91; 
their sagacity in fording rivers, 128; 
their proceedings on the approach of a 
hurricane, 134; the rich and costly trap- 
pings provided by the Kirghis for, 250; 
refractory conduct of a vast herd in a 
narrow ])ass, 256; great loss experienced 
by a tribe in its inarch through a moun- 
tain gorge, 257; the possible supply of 
India with, 293 ; tlieir caution in descend- 
ing mountains, 309 

Horse-racing among the Kirghis, 82; an 
exciting contest in, 83 
Hospital (the Russian) in Kopal, great 
mtirtulity at, 156; unw’illingness of the 
Cossacks to enter, 157 
Ho-thoou, a vf»lcaiio north of Tourfan, 356 
Houses (Russian) in the Steppe, means by 
wliicli their apartments are kept warm 
and watertight, 152 

Iluntiiig, sciiSQ. of honour manifested by 
Cossacks and Kirghis in, 111; Captain 
AbakainotT’s devotion to, 93; pursuit of 
a boar in the snow, 161 
lliiiiting-knife, astonislnnent of a Kirghis 
chief tin seeing one that opened with a 
spring, 49 

Hurricanes, effects of one on the hugest 
trees of the forest, 117; scene of devasta- 
tion ciiusod by, 202 

Hyran, the winter food of the Kirghis, pro- 
paration of, 42 


Ibex, one shot by Sergac the hunter, 141 
lee, ti bridge over the Kora formed of, 
126; Author’s progress pn the Kora ob- 
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strucled by the numerous masses of,, ib. % 
beautiful eii'cct of sunrise on, 130 
Ildij^his, the mineral riches of the country 
in the vicinity of, 277 

Di, the, u river of Chinese Tartary, the 
sources of^ 107; territory of the Moun- 
tain Kirgliis on, 296 

Indus, the, commercial import ance of 
the vicinity of Vernojc and Kopal to, 
293 

Instinct, animal, an incident illustrative of, 
163 

Interview between a Kirjj;his Sultan and a 
iius.sian direirtor of mines, 73 
Ir1>it, a town at which a considerable fair is 
held, 5 

Iris, varieties of, on the Steppe, 264 
Irkout, Saint, the monastery of, 374 
likoutsk, the capital of Oriental Siberia, 
374; description and appcanince of; 37.>; 
disiin^^iiished Kiissian cxilc.sat, ib.\ shops 
and inerehants in the (rastiiioi Dvor at, 
376; i'e.si<lence <»f the Governor General 
i\i,ib.\ su])ply of provisions in the mar- 
kets «)f, 378; assoe.iaiion of the Author 
with the llus-siaii cx.ih.‘S at, 379 
Irtlseh, the, a river ol‘ Wc.srern Siberia, 26; 
Tatar village, witli a sin;;iilar mixture of 
races, on, ih.\ Cossack ]iost and piijuets 
on, ih,\ crossed by the route from Seriii- 
palatiiisk to Taslikciid, 281 
Ivuiiovilcii, Andra, ilussiati surg^con at 
Kopal, 156 

Izmaelulf. commander of Cossacks stationed 
at the fort of Kopal, 1 54 


J. 


Jade, a mineral found in the vicinity of 
Yarkand, 355 

Jasp(?r, beautiful specimens of yellow, red, 
and green, 101 ; blocks of beautiful rib- 
bon, 102; lofty dills of, on the Kora, 
104 ; masses of green and crcani-colourcd, 
107; speeimens containing veins of pure 
quartz, 123; Author obtains fine speci- 
mens of a bcantifnl red, 213; blocks of 
remarkably line green, 267; masses of 
green and purple, 268 
Joiilbar, a powerful Kirghis chief. Author’s 
reception at the yourt of, 47 ; lii.s enor- 
mous herds and Hocks, 48; takes great 
interest in the cxaiiiiiiathai of the Au- 
thor’s arms, co.stumc, knives, &c., 49; 
a spring liunting-knifc excites Ins unqua- 
lified amazement, t7;.; his astonishment 
nt the Author's statement regarding the 
number of knives nianiifacturcd in Eng- 
land, 50; liis delight with a pair of grey 
woollen gloves presented to him, ib, 
Joiis-Koudnk, the wells of, 275 
Juniper bushes used os firewood, 270 


K. 

Kailar, the, a river rising in the Khingan 
Mountains, 405 

Kairan, a Kirghis chief, hospitably enter- 
tains the Author at hi.s encampment, 
241; the strange domestic establishment 
of, 212; his astoni.'^hnicnt at the Author's 
politeness to the w'oinen, /5.; picturesque 
scene at the aoiil of, 2=14 
Kabits, long drcs.sing-go\vns worn by the 
Kirghis, 55, 78 

Kal-iiiatai, a wealthy chief, cordial rccop- 
ti<»n of the Author by the two sons of, 
r>8; custiimc and occupation of the wife 
of, 200 

Kalmuck.s: contest rj Circassian exiles w'itli 
the inhabitants of one of their aonls, 21; 
hc»ste.s.s, 200; regions occupied by the 
tribes whose exodus is described by De 
Quincy, 291; dangers encountered by 
the latter in their long ninrcli, 295; hos- 
tility of the Kirghis to tlicin, 296 
Kalym, the marriage ])orLion given for a 
Kirghis bride, 249 

Kaluga, the, a river falling into the Altin- 
Kool, 20 

liiiuiirtne, a Goldi and ^laiijour settlement 
on the Low’er Ainoor, 485 
Kapitdii, r/V/f? Zaranda 
Kara, the, a river of Oriiuital Siberia, 396; 
gold found near the mouth of, ib,\ a iri- 
hiitiiry of the Shilka, 410; extensive gold 
pricsks on, 410 

Kura Kirghis, the, the country iidiabitcd 
by, 299 ; llicir liostility to the tribes of 
the steppes, ib. 

Kara Kooni (Black Sand), the desert of 
275 

Kara Kornm, capital of the conqueror 
Genghis, .near the sources of the Orklion, 
298 

Kanqita (Saghalicn), the commodious har- 
bours and extensive coal fields of, 3 
Kara-tail (Black M«anitains), the, a chain of 
mountains, bounding the Kirghis Steppe 
to the south, 85; inagniliceiU natural 
amphitheatre in, 187; former extreme 
productiveness of the region of, 185; re- 
markahle remains of an ancient race in, 
ib . ; various coloured strata in, 340 
Karkarelhi, a small mountain chain in the 
Seradiie (Middle) Horde, north of the 
Balk ash, 142; tumuli in the vicinity of, 
150; temple of the “White Lady” in 
the region of, ib. 

Kashgar, the caravan route from Scmipala- 
tinsk to, 288 

Kavankn, Colonel, appointed to defend 
Banmoul when threatened by a reported 
Asiatic invasion, 11 

Kcrleu, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 439 
Keruulun, the, a river of Siberia, 393; tbo 
longest afiluent of the Amoor, 358; 

O O 
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considered by many the source of the 
Amoor, 416; historical associations of, 
16. 

Kczcc, a lake near the Lower Amoor, 491 

KbubarofF, his daring ascent of the Ous- 
soure, 466, 467 

Khaii Tergoe, the, a mountain which sepa- 
rates Hiissia from Cliina, 288 

Khingan Mountains, in the Transbaikal, cx- 
plonitioiis for gold in, 396; singular geo- 
logical I'oriiiutioM on, ib, 

Khiva, caravan route from Orenburg to, 

273 

Khod-da-le, a Goldi village on the Lower 
Amror, 481 

Khodje-Terek, a town on the Amoo- Daria, 

274 

Kliol-Yakcc, enormous masses of sand for- 
mation on the Amoor at, 472 

Khona-Khour-Kha, a Muiijoiirian villngc 
on the right, or Chinese, bank of the 
Arnoor, 441 

Khor-mol-djend, a large Daourian village 
on the Amoor, 444 

Khor-i'oko, pleasing Tonngonz settlement 
at, 465 

Khoiik-tchcr-khoorcnc Mountains, the, a 
range near the. Aiiioor, 464 

Khouii-garia, a Tonngonz village on the 
Middle Amoor, 458 

Kia<'hta, residence of the Kiissian Civil 
Guvirrnor at, 359; circulation of gold 
prohibited at, 361 

Kiiisarii, celebrated chief of a band of 
robbers, 211; the encamping groiind.s of, 
220; believed by the Kirghis to have 
been ill league with Shaitan, 223 

Kirgliis : their extonsive trade with the 
iiierchnnts of Sciiiipalatinsk, 6; line of 
llussian posts am(jng, 26; desperate at- 
tack on a Cossack pitpiet in the Steppe 
by, 31 ; means used hy itussia to extend 
her iiiQiicnce among, 34; a busy and 
picture.sque scene in the pastoral life of, 
41; their uncleanliness, 55; their asto- 
nishniciit at the Author’s tiicirning abla- 
tions, ib,\ their summer costume, ib,\ 
pride of the chiefs in their genealogy, 
61; me dinner of one of their Sultans, 
77; their accurate judgment of the phe- 
nomena inilicating a change of weather, 
131; ihcidcnt showing the danger of 
meddling with the religious and super- 
stitmus feelings of, 150; opium trade 
and smoking among, 159; their great 
losses of sheep and cattle during the 
winter season, 189; the funeral music 
of, 190; splendid costume and appear- 
ance of two youths, 209; the morning 
devotions of, 213; the noxious atmo- 
sphere of their abodes, 24 1 ; their capa- 
bility of making excellent light cavalry, 
246; polite inquiries on the meeting of, 
248; marriage ceremonies among, 249; 
account of oue of their migrations, 254; 


prospects as to the spread of civilisation 
among^289; impossibility of converting 
them into industrious mechaiiies, 290; 
nianufaetiired articles required by, 292; 
articles that Kussia will not supply them 
with, 293 

Kirghis women: a tattered group at tho 
cauldron, reminding the Author of the 
Witches* Scene in Alaeheth, 42; miserable 
appearnnee of, 1 88 ; the marriage value of, 
248; strange cavalcade of, accompany- 
ing a tribe on its migration, 255 

Kirghis, the Mountain : independence of 
their Khan, 296; desire of Russia to 
form amicable relations with, ib ; said to 
be now the sulijectsof the Great White 
Khan,” 297. 

Kirghis Steppe, the, solitude of, 27 ; Au- 
thor accosted hy a travelling wine-mer- 
chant ill, 28 ; prepares to pass through a 
dangerous district of, 31 ; tragic c*^ciit at 
a Cossack piquet on, ib . ; a salt lake 
fringed with salsohi in, 32; ancient tombs, 
held ill great, veiicraiion hy the Kirghis, 
scattered over, 38; yelhiw and purple 
flowers resembling the wild rose on, 40; 
sensation of iiidcjieiidencc felt in riding 
over, 46; an immense sandy waste in, 
51 ; the way discovered by the examina- 
tion of footjirints in, sl; Author’s toilet 
oil, 55 : his avjTnge rate of travelling over, 
56; ni.'iiirig engineers sent to examine 
an extensive district for I(‘ad and silver 
ores ill, 67; valuable acquisition made 
by the ifiinpcror of Russia in, 80; wolves 
in, 145; early approach of spring* in, 
168; arrival at a great granite district 
of, 184; sandy plains ainl dry water- 
course.s on, 196; interesting scene pre- 
sented by the marehiiig of the tribes 
over, 244; a morning scene on, 253; 
disaster during a fog on, 271; terrible 
eirects of sand storms in, 295 

Kirma, a picturesque rocky headland on 
the Amour, 465 

Kiniiis-Khoii'Konee, the sandstone cliffs 
of, 473 

Kislimish, or Sultanas, a kind of dried 
fruit, 168 

Ktzil, a mountain, 276 

Kizil-a-gash, visit to a Tatar merchant at, 
1 58 , ride to Miiida-hoi’s shooting ground 
at, 159; splendid winter landscape at, 
160; unsuccessful hunting expedition at, 
ib.* a wild boar combat at, 161 

Kizil Koom, the Desert of, 275; the red sand 
of, 52; caravan routes over, 275, 279 

Kok-sou, the, a turbulent stream, 1 54 

Koomar, the, principal affluent of the Upper 
Amour, 435; yermaks held near the 
mouth of, 436; islands at the mouth of, 
437 

Koon-olce, a high craggy mass on the 
Amoor, 461 

Kopal, the, a river of Chinese Tartary, 97 
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Kopal, tho most southerly Hnsrian fort in 
Chinese Tartary, 90; two generals sent 
to fix on a site for the new fort at, 95; 
unsuitable position chosen fur the works 
at, ib . ; horror of the Cossacks on reach- 
ing a place to^ which they had been 
allured by false reports, 97 ; dilFicuIties 
encountered by the superintending engi- 
neer in carrying on the works at, 98; 
comfilction of the hospital at, 152; mi- 
serable condition of the Cossacks and 
their families on the ap|)roach of winter 
in, 153; gloomy prospect to the Author 
of wintering at, ib.\ the society at, 154; 
the Author paints the first water-colour 
picture ever executed at, 155; dreadful 
mortality at, 15H; ynwillingncss of the 
sick to he conveyed to the hospital at, 
157; fearful boiiran and snow storm at, 
162; the Author’s career nearly closed 
at, 163; arrival of a caravan from Yar- 
kand to Seinipahitinsk at, 1 68; appalling 
earth(]uaku at, 169; ainnseincnt iitForded 
by a clerical soldier during the Christ- 
mas holiihiys at, 170; congress to settle 
the disputed i)ouridaric.s of the Great and 
Middle Hordes at, 174; disappearance 
of a Russian senthicl from, 179; the 
cemetery at, 182; the changed ii>pect of, 
289; attack by the Great llordc on the 
garrison of, 296 

Kora, the, a river of Chinese Tartary, diffi- 
culty in finding a place to cross, 102; 
encampment under magnificent pine- 
trees on, 103; bcAutit'ul park-like spot 
on the banks of, 105; tragic incident in 
a mountain gorge near, 108; danger in 
fording it when swollen by the melting 
snow, 110, 124; iininense masses of rock 
On, 117; Author erects a landmark on, 
122; discovery of lead ore on, 125; sin- 
gular oval-shaped basin tm, 125; splendid 
siicccsrioi) of fulls on, 126; bridge of ice 
over, ib. 

Kora, valley of tlic, dome-shaped tumu- 
lus discovered in, 118; gloomy tradi- 
tions of, ib. ; daring visit of a Kir- 
ghis Sultan to the. enchanted ground 
of. 119; tombs of the Genii in, 120; the 
Giant’s Tomb in, 123; superstitious dread 
of the Kirghis in approaching, i5.; ter- 
rific liiiiTicanc and miow storm in, 132; 
a dilFieult pass in. 135 

Kor$.tkofi, Ctdonel, commander of the first 
great Russian expedition on the A moor, 
408 

Koude-Khan, the, a river on which tho 
first Manjour frontier guard is stationed, 
420 

Kouderenskpi Steppe, the Delta of Lake 
Baikal, 388 

Koularkis the Great, important new Cos- 
sack station at, 410 

Kournis, a liqtKjr, 187 

Koutchc, town of, 335 


Kouven Kala, the ruins of, 276 
Kouznetsoff, a distinguished merchant of 
Jrkoutsk, 377 

Kulja,^ a large town of Chinese Tartary, 
90; immense number of convicts occupy- 
ing the region around, ib. 


Lady, the White, tradition of, 121 
Lakes (salt), region of, 277 
Lance exendse, expert performance of by 
the Author’s Kirghis^guide, 245 
Landmarks erected i>y a Russian engineer, 
123 

La-ou-djan, the, an affluent of the Souii- 
garia, gold mines on, 461 
Lapis lazuli, large veins of, 339 
Lead : the largo supply sent from England 
to Sibt'ria since 1848 stopped by the 
Crimean war, 67; unsucecssful attempt 
to discover any in the region hetween 
the Targa-batai and the Irtisc.h, ?A.; dis- 
covery of, by the expedition under Captain 
Tartariiiolf. 68; expedition sent by the 
Emperor Nicholas into the Kirghis Steppe 
in search. of, 67 

licpsou, the, a river of Chinese Tartary, 
86; description of an ancitmt parallelo- 
gram on, {'5.; a large tuninlus and iiuinc- 
rons mounds on, ib.; a delightful valley 
on the most easterly branch of, 95 
Limestone (yellow), c.litfs of, on the banks 
of the Kora, 105; rocks of, enclosing the 
valley of the Bean, 137; ctivcrns in, 204 
Llstvciiitz, a steamboat station on tho An- 
gara, 382 

Litigation, case illustrating the proneness 
of tlic Siberians to, 5 

LogaiiofF. Captain, engineer officer at Ko- 
pal, 204 


Mai-ma-tchin, the “place of trade,” 362; 
novel game witnessed by the A nth at, 
363; residence of the Sargootcha, or 
Chinese governor, at, 364 ; Temple 
of Eo at, ib.’, court of justice and im- 
plements of torture at, 365; Chinese 
concert at, ib.; its theatre urnaiuentcd 
with two pictured groups from Greek 
history, 366; hospitality of the Sargoo- 
tcha, 368; tea trade with Russia troni, ib. 

Malachtie, a fine specimen found by the 
Author, 86 

Man goons, a tribe on the Lower A moor, 
their trade in furs, 450; the imitative 
tendencies of, 486 

Manjmiria, a country on the Amoor, sur* 
reiidec by "Russia {in 1689) of all her 
settlements in, 427; half of it again 
added to Russia in 1854, 428; circum- 
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stances in which Hussia may acquire 
additional territory in, 451;“ black mail ” 
levied (in 1651) by Khabaroff iii, 452; 
tyranny of the Chinese in, 460 
Man jours, frontier guard of, 420; their 
crnclry and extortion as rulers, 442; 
marauding expeditions under Stephanoff 
against, 452; tlieir trade, in sables, 453 
Manufactures, difliculty of introducing them 
among the Klrghis, 291 
Miinyargs, the, a native tribe dwelling in 
the valley of the Amoor, 421 ; fishing and 
hunting their principal occupations, 429; 
tribute paid to his Celestial Majesty by, 
437; the religion of, i5.; the suninier 
dwellings of, 459; means by M'hich the 
Alanjourian merchants carry on a pro- 
fitable trade with, 460; their activity in 
tne chase, 462; tlieir superstition, 463 
Haral, tlie, a large stag found in the higher 
regions of the Ac-tau, Ala-tan, and Slns- 
taii, 110; its agility in climbing preci- 
pices, 111; perseverance in the chase of, 
i7v.; adventure of two Cossacks in pur- 
suit of, 112; fearful leap of one, 113; 
risk encountered in hunting the, 129 
Marieiisk, important Kiissiau post on the 
Amoor, 490 

Marina, the, a mountain chain on the Nu- 
tnan, 445 

Marriage ceremonies of the Kirghis, 249 
Ma.slinit/, the Russian carnival, its c^lehra- 
tkm at Kopal, 170; manner in which it 
is kept by the Russians, 171; enrtlnpiakcs 
preceding the first and last days of, 174 
Med-vajaya Sopkas, the, wooded mountains, 
of a eonieul form, on each side of the 
Amoor, 421 

Migration of the Kirghis, the, singular 
spectacle presented by, 254 
Miiida-boi, a Talar merchant, visit of the 
Author to, 15Sj his pleasure in opium- 
smoking, ih. 

Mines, the remains of aticicnt ones in the 
region (»f the Great Ilnnle, 86; medical 
preparations necessary jirevioiis to open- 
ing those of gold, 398; sufrerings of the 
coaVicts engaged in working, ib . ; mc- 
1 mcboly event in tliose near Nertchinsk, 
399 

Mirage, the, beautiful but tantalizing ciTects 
of, 2S3 

Mo-dud-zc, a picturesque group of rocks on 
the Amoor, 474 

Mon-astirkc, the, a river in the valley of 
the Amoor, 421 

Mon-gholia, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
420; extensive meadow lands and hunt- 
ing grounds on, Hk 

Mongols, the, visit of a Cossack officer to 
the ancient capital of, 357 
Morasses, one with incrustations of salt on 
the gross. and mud, 40; tlic Author gets 
entangled in a deep one, 87 


Motankana, the, a tributary of the Shilka, 
407 

Mou-koon-doi, a tributary of the Amoor, 
420 

Mounds of sand, the formation of, 278 
Moung-goo-Khoiig-ko, tide Oii-ot-zc-arl 
Mountains, a dangerous route among, 216; 
beautiful agates and various kinds of 
shells discovered on, 222 
Mountains: Ac-tau, 271; Ala-tau, 88; 
Amar-Dahaii, .371; the Great and Little 
Arkat, 70; Bala-tan, 276; the Barluck, 
36; Bassa-gha, 273; Bogda-Oula, 131; 
Byan-ja-ronk, 183; lial-Khada, 443; the 
B»)kce, 480; K-daliiin-aki-diiigiil, 281; 
Ekc-gou-Kooda*436; Gioiig,477; llade- 
Yol, 41; the lldiglys, 277; the Kara-tail, 
8.5; Karkarclla, 162; the Khiiigan, 396; 
Khouk- teller- Kooreiie, 464 ; Manna, 44.5; 
Med-vajaya-So|»kas, 42 1 ; Miis taii, 131; 
Ou-ot-ze-arl, or Silver Mountain, 478; 
1\‘Uc.«!o,4S0; 'rarbgatai, 32; Tehol-yat-se, 
478; Yablonoi, 395 

hlouravioff, Governor-Gfncral of Siberia, 
374; occupies important points on the 
banks of the Amoor, 4 19; his regulations 
for the transaction of business with the 
native tribes, 460 

Moiiren, an ailluent of tlic Oussoure, 470 
Mulla, a Kirghis ])ricst, ratiiiLS the mar- 
riage contraet, 249 
Music (funeral) of tlie Kirghis, 63 
Muss, the, a siKicics of wild horse, the Kir- 
ghis mode of hunting the, 325 
Mns-rau, the, a mountain of Asiatic Tartary, 
the glaciers t»f, 131; its crest indicated 
by Russia ns the boundary of her empire, 
2*89; Djenghir Kluiii’s pastures in the 
valley of, 303 

N. 

Karnes, ancient, their desecration by the 
Ru.s.sians, 445 

Nature, delight of tlie Kirghis in the eon- 
toinplatioii of, 104; roilortions on its 
magnificence compared with that of the 
grandest works of inari, 209 
Negotiations with a Kirghis Sultan for the 
sale of valuable mining ground, 78 
Nephrite, a mineral, 339 
Ncrtchinsk, closing of the silver mines at, 
67 ; its pWasing associations to European 
travellers, 394; a convict settlement at, 
; cultivation of tobacco at, 395; the 
niinitig district of, ib.\ escape of Polish 
exiles from the neighboiirliood of, 493 
Nertchu, u settlement on the Amoor, 441 
News, riqiid communication of, among the 
Kirghis, 62 

Niclioiaiofsk, a fort on the Amoor, the 
priin ipal defence of that river, 495 
Nooteh Koutch, a rapid torrent falling into 
the Amcor, 478 
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Noro, the, an affluent of the Onssurc, 470 
Noun, the, a tributar/ of the Sounj^aria, 
449 

Noungia, a deep bay formed by the Amoor, 
465 

Nour-ali, an aged Kirghis chief, patriarchal 
tableau presented liy the family of, 44; 
refractory steed ordered for the Author 
by, 45 

Niiniaii, the, an affluent of the tipper 
Amoor, 444; Kussiaii town rising at the 
month of, 445 

Nii-rc-me, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
490 

O. 

Oldoi-Ya, the, n river flowing from the 
Yablonoi Mountains, 421 
01khr)n, an island in Lake Jhiikal, 381 
Onn»gii!i, the, principal affluent of Hie 
Lower Amoor, 494 

Omou-an, a rocky island in the Lower 
Amour, 48 1 

Omiila (^Saimn Omul Pall.), the, extensive 
i’shcry of, in tlic Upper Angara, 3S4 
Once, the, a tributary of the Atnoor, 485 
Ong-mee-Kliang koo, the, an extensive 
iMiige of dirts on the Lower Amoor, 480 
Onon, tlio, a river reganied hy some geo- 
graphers as the source of the Anunir, 
416; extensive valley waterctl hy, 431 
Opium; its nitrodnction among the Kirghis 
by Tatar inerdiants, 159; prevalence of 
opilim-.sinoking among the wealthy,*^.; its 
effect after short indulgence, ?7i. ; Miiida- 
hoi’s deligiit in his pipe of, ir)8 
Orenburg, caravan route to Khiva from, 
273; to Bokhara from, 274 ; - the most 
westerly point to which caravans trading 
w'ith Central Asia procec<I, 273; lino po- 
sition lor an industrious populaiiou uii 
the route to, ib. 

Orkhpn, the, ancient capital of the Mongols 
on, 357 

Orotclion.s, the, a tribe dwelling on the 
Amoor, 418 

Oubera, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 
446 

Ouibach, Prince, Icailcr of tlie Tartar exo- 
dus from the banks of the Volga, 294 
Ouloo-sou Modon, a karaoul, or Chiucso 
military post, on the Amoor, 439 
Ou-ot-ze-arl, or “ Moung-goo-Kliong-ko” 
(Silver Mountain), on tlic Amoor, 478; 
traditions of the spirits that guard the 
supposed mineral riches of, 479; veins of 
arsenic in the rocks of, ib. 

Ourantchc, the, a river flowing through the 
valley pf the Amoor, 421 
OuToukus, dried apricots, a rare dainty at 
Kirghis banquets, 77, 168 
Onska Kofka, the, a small river of Siberia, 
375 


Oussoure, the, an affluent of the Amoor, 
470; difficulties experienced by Kliaba- 
rolf in founding a .settlement on, 466 
Oust-strclka, a Cossack post on the Gazi- 
moor, 406' 

Oiist-strclkoi Karaoul, situated near the 
junction of die Argoun uiid Shilka, 416 
Ovour Toxo, a vilbige on the Annntr, 441 
Owl-s^ feathers, an ornament indicating 
descent from Genghis Khan, 62 


1\ 

Pails, a peculiar kind, made of leather, used 
by llic Kirghiji, 42 

Pangn, the, a tributary of the Amoor, 420 
Pash -kou-a, a station in Oriental Sliicria, 
381 

Pass (mountain), dillituilty in making our 
way throiigli one, 135 
pastoral life of the Kirghis, busy and pic- 
turesque scelies of, 40, 194 
Piilb, de-scent by a dnugerous one, 88 
Poasaiiiry, tlic llus.siaii, their iugniiiity and 
iiidiisiry, 289; their qiialirtcatioiis as 
settlers, 290 

Pcnjlisky, (General, disaster encountered hy 
the troops of, 271 

Petri q>avb>vsk, a town on the frontiers of 
Silxa'ia, 6 

Petrnpavalofskoi, a z;ivod, import.nnce of 
the iron ami machine works at, 392; the 
labours of Prince Vulkoiiskoi and other 
ltlls.<^ian exiles at, ib. 

Pclrouka, a C’ossack in at tendance on the 
Author, 36; act.s as interpreter in im 
interview with SM'dak, a Kirghis chief, 
37 

PiMicso Mountains, the, a range on the 
Lower A moor, 486 
Picta, the, a tree, 192 

Piquets, Cossack, guarding the Kirghis 
frontier, 26; night attack of Kirghis on 
one, and massacro of Co.ss:uks at, 31 
Polovetia (half-way) .staiii>n, picturesque 
prospect at, 39 1 

Porpliyvy, fine specimens of various colours, 
obtained by the Author, 130; immense 
precipiec.s of, 263 

Posolsky, a town on Lake* Baikal, tlic Au- 
thor lands at, 387; the rnona-stcry of, ib. 
Priestulf, Kussiau political agent with the 
Kirghis, 154 

Pronge, Cape, at the month of the Amoor, 
495 

Proto-pope (arch -priest), a Bu-ssian soldier 
at Kopnl so named, his eventful liistory, 
1 70; his burlesque theatrical pcrforinaiicc 
satirising the priesthood and ceremonies 
of the Kussian church, 172 
Pul, a village on the Amoor, a great centre 
of trade, 492; characteristic scenes at, 
493; Polish exiles at, 494 
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Pyramids of earth, thrown up to guide 
the traveller in the Steppe, 31 


Q. 

Quagmire, a dangerous one crossed by the 
Author, 87 

B. 

Ravine, a, diflicult ascent of, 87 
Heeds, extensive belt of, 41 ; used by the 
Kir^his in the manufacture of mats, 42 
RhodoJeruhon chryaemthum^ observed by the 
Author in the Ac-tau, 214 
Hiver, risk in fording one in the Kirghis 
Steppe, 268 ; method adopted to di- 
iffinish the force of the waters of, ib,\ one 
of the Kirghis carried away by the 
torrent of, 269 

Hivers : Ac-son, 90; Ai, 491; Almatee, 
289; Ainagar, 414; Ama-zara, 420 ; 
Amoor, the Upper, 429; the Middle, 
456; the Lower, 480; Anga, 383; Aou- 
Khiii), 420; Aradi, 407; Argoiin, 405; 
Ayagu.s, 34; Biidoun,- 277; Bunkova, 
413 ; Buscan, 202; Bca. 20 ; Bonn, 
137; Bcl-gocsh, 278; Birioiissa, 15; 
Boulan-dci, 276 ; Bou-venda, 431 ; 
Bou-sou-lee, 441; Bi-djan, 447; Bou- 
ka-tcha, 459 ; Belgo-kha van-e-hera, 
484 ; Daou-sa man, 472; Djuny-Daria, 
275; Djcl-tou-gcc, 413; Doon-doon, 
476; Ell)Ortn-bcra, 480; Elin-tdirioi, 
421; Giii-djen, 457; Gaziinoor, 406; 
G^rhel-yiik, 432; Gorhitzu, 411 ; Gorcen, 
482; Hi, 107; Irtisdi, 26; Isan-b:ii, 273; 
Isehiin, 277; Lii-ou-djan, 461; Lepsoii, 
95; Kailar. 405; Kaniga, 20; Kara, 396; 
Korleu, 439; Km.u]iiii, 358; Kok-sou, 
154; Ko'iin.ir, 435; Ivoni, 102; Kondc- 
khaii, 420; Moii-astirko, 421; Mun- 
gholiii,420; Motaiikaiia, 407; Moii-koon- 
doi, 420; Moiiren, 470; Noro, 470; 
Noun, 449; Nuiiinii, 444; Nii-rc-me, 
490; Oldoi-Ya, 421; Oniogun, 494; 
Once, 485; Onon, 416; Onhcrii, 440; 
Ouiantehe, 421; Ouska Kol'ka, 375; 
Oiissourc, 470; Pango. 429 ; Selen- 
ga, 388; iShilka, 393; Soungaria, 447; 
Telia 1- boil -tche, 408 ; Tclial- boiiet, 
430; Tehonioi, 410; Tihuhar-.sou, 278; 
Tchui, 281; Yenissey, 18; Zeya, 440 
Hocks: singular and picturesque groups in 
the Steppe, 28; remarkable group known 
as that of Shaitan and his Legion,” 29; 
large masses resembling animals, ih.\ 
cliilsofdark purple shite, 36; picturesque 
roeks of yellow limestone on the Kura, 
105; masses resembling ruins on the 
same river, 106; of beautiful rose quartz, 
123; discovery of some containing lead 
ore by the Author, 125; perpendicular 


pinnacles of slate and immense precipices 
of granite shattered by lightning, 130; 
masses of greenstone in the valley of the 
Bean, 138; of granite, with bro^ veins 
of rose quartz protruding, in the Steppe, 
184; remarkable cliffs in the gorge of 
the Ac-sott, 192 ; peaks of deep purple 
slate and of granite in the Kara-tau, 195; 
masses of dark purple slate riven by 
granite, 198; masses of dark basalt in 
the Steppe, 199; lofty pinnacles of green 
slate in the Ac-tan, 215; immense mass 
of granite with natural arches, 225; 
formation affordirig an excellent study 
for the geologist, 233 

Hosguildanff, a friend of the Author, bcnc- 
6rs of t\is residence in Irkoutsk, 376 

Houtes, Cnravaii and Cossack, 273; from 
Orenburg to Khiva, 273; from Orenburg 
to Bokhara, 274; from Troitsk to Bok- 
hara, 275; from Petropavalovsk to Bok- 
hara, 277; from Petropavalovsk to Bok- 
hara and Tashkend, 279; from Semi- 
palutinsk to Tashkend, 281; from the 
valley of Tarlaou to Kokshan, 284; 
from Scmipalatiiisk to Tchoiibachak, 
285; from &*mipalatinsk to Kulja, 287; 
from Semipalatinsk to Kashgar, 288 ; a 
precipitous one among the rocks, 234 ; 
ascent of one almost perpendicular among 
cliffs, 235; a dangerous one over fallen 
rocks, 227 

Huhics, said to have been discovered in the 
Mus-tau, 339 

Huiiis around Arasan, 184 

Hussia: her reported acquisitions in Cen- 
tral Asia, 1 ; position and extent of the 
newly acquired territory of, 2 ; the settle- 
ment of her employes among the Kirghis 
considered as banishment, 33 ; the virtue 
of epjiukttcs in, 95; sends a battery of 
artillery into the Ala-tau, 90 ; employs 
dcc<‘ption to induce the (’’ossacks to set- 
tle in (he valley of the Ala-tau and Kara- 
tau, 9"; prudence with which her au- 
thority over the Asiatic tribes is exer- 
cised, 150; display of her military power 
to the Kirghis, 175; the ctiaracter of her 
peasantry as emigrants, 289 

Hu'sian bath, benefit experienced by the 
Author from its use after an accident, 
107 

8 . 

Sables, the extensive trade of the tribes on 
the Amoor in, 471 

Saen-doo, the, remarkable volcanic cliffs on 
the Amoor, 474 

Saghaliun-Oula-Khoton, or Aigoon, seat of 
government of the Upper Amoor, 442 ; 
description of the town of, 443 

Saghalien, Island of, its possession of great 
importance to Hussia» 496 
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Sakha-tche, a promontory of basaltic rocks 
on the bay of Gas-si-cn-ga, 473 
Salsola, a plant, growing in various colours 
round the salt lakes of Siberia, 32 
Salt, efflorescent, beautiful appearance of, 
40 

Salutation, the Kirghis manner of, 73 
Sambac, a village on the Lower Amoor, 
481 

Sand: hardness of that in a desert of the 
Kirghis Steppe, 52; numerous hillocks 
of, on one of the caravan routes, 282 
Sand storms in the desert, 295 ; the fearful 
velocily of, 29C; exciting scene at the 
pastures on the approach of, ih. • 

Sandypskoi, the last Cossack fort on the 
Bea, 9 ; comfortable situation of the 
Cossacks and their families at, 

Sargootcha ((Chinese governor), the, cere- 
monial visit of the Uussian civil governor 
to, 360 

Sarkoo, a rocky promontory on the Amoor, 
478 

Selenga, the, a river of Siberia, 388; an- 
cient remains on the banks of, 371; 
beautiful scenery in the valley of, 391 
Scl-gha-koo, a village of Manyargs, 461 
Selingiiisk, a town of Siberia, arrival at, 
391; inquiry for Nichobii Bestousboff 
at, ib.\ hospitable reception by the bro- 
thers BestousboflP at, 392 ; residence of 
two Kiiglish missionaries at, ib. 
Scmipalutinsk, or Seven Palaces, a town 
fiituated on the frontier between Siberia 
and the Kirghis Steppe, 3; description 
of, 4; luxurious mansion of a Silierian 
merchant from Tomsk in, ih , ; extensive 
trade of the Tatar merchants of, 5; iho 
seat of a considerable trade with the 
Kirghis, 6; the Author is infonned of a 
strange 'circumstance aflccting himself 
at, 7; various caravan routes starting 
from, 281, 284, 285, 287 
Sergae the hunter, successful hunting expe- 
dition of, 103; his ainazement at the 
magnifying powers of the Author's glass, 
125; pursidt of five miiral by, 125; the 
Autiiur's perplexity on the temporary 
disappearance of, 129; account of his 
early career among the tribes, 142 ; im- 
mense number of bears destroyed by, 
148 

Sessedatiil, the, magistrate at the head of 
the civil departineiit at Ayagus, ,32; acts 
as mediator at the ( hingress between the 
Great and Idttle Hordes, 176 
Shaitan (Satan his victory over the Genii 
in the Vabey of the Kora, 119; the 
tnomitain dwelling of, 222; his cavern 
in the Ac-tau, 229 

Shaitan and his Legion, a singular group 
of rocks on the Kirghis Steppe, 29 
Shamans, the, religion and ccrctnonies of, 
372; the spiritual advisers aud family 
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physicians of the tribes on the Amoor, 
485 

Shaman Kaincn, a mass of rocks where the 
Shamans formerly executed their cri- 
minals, 373; held in great veneration by 
the followers of Shaman, 382 
Sheep, immense flocks of, reared on the 
Kirghis Steppe, 6; disposal of them, 7 
Shells, a bed containing several kinds of, 
dug up ill the Ac-tau, 222 
Shilka, the, a river of Siberia, 393; re- 
ceives from the Yablonoi Mountains 
several streams in which gold is found, 
407 ; convict settlements on, ib.\ abun- 
dance of fish in, 408 ; bitumen obtained 
in caverns on the banks of, ih,\ the navi- 
gation of, 409; fishing grounds and 
islands on, 413; wdiirlpool in, 415 
Slfilkinskoi Zavod, a Cossack settlement on 
the Shilka, 408 ; glass inaiiiifactury and 
lanyard at, ib,\ supply of iron ore at, 
409 

Siberia, importation of Kirghis cattle into, 
6; teas and silks largely smuggled into, 
26; transit of Kiissiaii and Chinese mer- 
chandise through, 369 
Silver: the mines at Nertchinsk dosed, 67; 
failure to discover any in the region north 
of the Tarbagatai Mountains, ib , ; mines 
near the Tchingiz-tau, 75 
Slate cliffs, interesting strata of, 270 
Slcdgo, the, used on the Steppe, 164; dan- 
gerous ritle in one, 165; the fearful 
bounding of, 1 66; sudden stoppage and 
release from, ib, 

Smitankn, sour clotted cream used by the 
Kirghis with brick tea, 47 
Snow, great increase in the depth of rivers 
by the melting of, 108 
Snow sturiii ui Kopal, 94 
Soldiers, Russian: roblicry committed by 
one at luqial, 179; his flight, ISO; arrest 
and strange (letciicc of, 161; strange his- 
tory of one who liml becu a priest of the 
Russian diiircii, 170 

Soiigaria, ancient, a country of which the 
greater part is now occupied by the Great 
llorde, 299 

Son-ghe-noi, a tributary of the Shilka, 415 
Soudiia, the, a vessel used in conveying tea 
on the Baikal, 377 

Souk, Sultan, his opinion on the settlement 
of the boundary question, 176 
Souk, son of Suitan Timoiir, his warlike 
character, ,30 1 ; his proposed marriage 
witli the daughter of Djanghir Klmii, 
302; adventurous journey to visit his 
betrothed, 303 ; his confiiet with banditti 
in a mountaiii pass, 313: his reception by 
Djanghir Khun, 316; his solitary jour- 
ney over the niofintains to carry olF his 
bride, 327; his reception by AI Khanym, 
331; the elopement, 335; his distraction 
oil account of her melancholy fate, 353 
4 
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Sonngaria, the, a tribiitarj of the Amoor, 
447, 449; immense phiiii nt the mouth 
of, 448; regiirdcci by the hlurijuiirians as 
the ]turciil stream of the Amoor, 450; 
opened up to Kussian cominerco and 
policy, 453; Toiiiigouzand Touzemtz set- 
tlements on, 434; the highway to tho 
enstern provinces of China, 476 
Soungaria, Valley of the, a very populous 
portion of the Cliinese empire, 449 ; 
drawback to tlic success of llussiu in, 
1*5. 

Steppe, the, sunrise in, 253; a dangerous 
track in, safely traversed by the Author 
during a fog, 263 

Steriiic, extensive works near Ekaerinc- 
burg, for the manufacture of, 7 
Storms; their fury in the valley between 
the Kara-tail and the Ala-tan, 97; their 
ap}*roa(di indicated by a tiaze spreading 
over the mountains, 131 
Stratenskoi, a Ossaek village, 407 
Sunrise, its mugnilieent clfcct in the rnoun- 
laiiis, 130 

Sverbeef, Cape, a high clilF on the Numan, 
44.5 

Swamp, an impassable one in the Steppe, 
41 

Syenite, beautiful pink crags of, 271, 
Syrdak, a wealthy Kirgliis chief. Author 
received with marked kijuliiess by, 33; 
the appearance, ami costume of, i&.; his 
eager desire for I lie 4lecoratioii of a 
iTie»Ial from the Cireat White Khan, 37; 
eOVet ])rodiiced im his mind by the red 
seal ol the Aullnw’s passport, ib.; his 
curiosity regarding the Cireat White 
Khan, 33 

Syr- Daria, the, important position of the 
forts on, 29 i 

T. 

Table utensils, European, nmiiRcmcnt ex- 
cited among the. Kirghi.s by, 74 
Tamch Double, deep ravine near Kopal, 
164; danger encountered by the Author 
at, 166 

Tiirantas, a dange/ous ride in one, with 
Kirghis horses, 70 

Tarhagatai Mount ains, view of the crests 
of, 32; failure to discover silver ore in 
an extensive region north of, 67; mine- 
rals found nortii of, 68 
TartarinofF, Captain, commands a mining 
expedition sent into the region north of 
Ayagus, 68 

Tartarus, a terrific scene believed by the 
Kirghis to be the portal of, 228 
Tashkeiid, route from Ectropavalovsk to, 
279; from Senii}>ahitin.sk to, 2S1 
Tatar merchants: the extensive trade of 
those settled in Seiriipaldtin.sk, 5; tho 
richly furnished houses and valuable 


stocks of, 6; their frequent use of forged 
notes, ib.\ their great importations of 
cattle into Siberia, t5.; the profitablo 
Iratle carried on among the Kirghis by, 
35 ; Author invited to take tea with one 
on tlic Kirghis Steppe, 43; introduction 
of opium among the Kirghis by, 159; 
their extended caravan journeys, 292.; 
impolicy of exciting their jealousy by 
locating English trading agents at Yar- 
kand and Tashkend, 292; introduction of 
English merchandise into tho northern 
province of China by, 354 
Tatar village, a, cxciteiiicnt caused by a 
Russian equipage in, 69 
Tchal-houet, a valley running northward 
from the Amour, 430 

Tchal-houet, the, a river flowing from the 
iiOwer Yablonoi hills, 430 
Tchal-hou-tchc, the, smelting works on, 
408 

Tchal-bou-tchcnskoi, a valley on the Sliilka, 
40S; excellent pastures in, 409 
Tchaii-boshiiii, the great white inoiintaiii, 
449 

Te.her-e me, a Toungouz village on the 
Amoor, 476 

Tchimbar, wide trowsors worn by tlic Kir- 
ghis women, 188 

Tehiisgi/.'tau, a region north-w'CPt of tho 
Dalka.'^h, or Lake Tenghiz, silver mines 
near, 75 

Tchol yat-se Monntain.s a range following 
the course of the Amoor, 478 
Tchornoi, the, a tributary of the Shilka, 
410 

Teliuuhachak, a Chinese town, route from 
Seniipalatinsk to, 285, 286 
Tchoiic-tchu, a Mangoori village on the 
Lower Amoor, 488 

Tchouiii, the platcgii of the most elevated 
Steppe in the Altai, 19 
Tchiibar-sou, thi% a navigable river of great 
importance to Russia, 278 
Tcliiii, a river boiimling the Steppe ofBad- 
. J^tk- Dahl, 281 

Tea, brick, iweparation and u.«c of, 47; 
supcr.stitious custom of the Kirghis before 
handing it to their guests, ib, 

Tea-tiiule, accidents and losses in that be- 
tween Russia and China, 377 
Tebak, Cape, at the inoutli of the Amoor, 
495 

Tern peraf lire of Kopal during the winter 
months, 162 

Tempests: a memorable one in the moun- 
tains, 224 

Tes.s-bonlac lake, disappointment of tho 
thirsty traveller on his arrival at, 284 
Tigers; the traces of their footmarks in 
the Steppe, 97; destruction of cattle in 
the Kirghis Steppe by, 137; necessary 
precautions on the discovery of their 
footmarks in the Steppe, 197; the track 
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of one followed to its lair, 217; melan- 
choly, disaster caused by one, 251 
Timour, Sultan, chief of the Great Iforde, 
his disliiiju^uished descent, 21)8 ; the re- 
gion over which his authority extends, 
299 

Tochiiiskoi, Captain, anecdote of, 1 54 
Tom, the valley of, seat of tlie future llir- 
iiiingham and Sheffield of Siberia, 409 
Tombs of an unknown race near the Byan- 
ja-rouk, 1 84 

Tong-don, a Manjoor village on the Chi- 
nese hank of the Ainoor, 441 
Tom/nt, mountain, tragic incident at one, 
108; means adopted by the Author and 
his party in crossing one, 268; dangers 
encountered in fording, 269 
Toinigouz, tribes of, in the Transhaikal, 
59:3; tnnle t)f the Cossacks with, 415; 
mode of lifi* of those livitig on ishuids 
in the Aiinjor,474; deiiun-iilisatioii among 
them caused i)y the CMniiesc tradv'rs, ib. 
Tonrkiiisk, hot mineral springs in Oriental 
Siberia, ,589 

Tour mo, a Toungouz settlement below the 
Oiissourc, 470 

Track, a dangerous one in the Alat-aii 
Mountains, 101 

Transhaikal, tlic, ootnm.and r»f tlic Emperor 
Nidiol.'is that all tlic people inliabiiiug it 
shunhl become Cossacks, 67 
Trees: picta, i:i7, 192; ]iiiies, 159; dwarf 
cedars, 192; birdies and jioplars, 205; 
of enormous size in the Ae-taii, 228 
Troitsk, caravan route from Bokhara to, 
275 

Troitska, a town of great commercial ac- 
tivity on the Kusso-Chiiicse froutu r, ,369 ; 
cxteiisivc ciistoiii-hoii.'ie and w'ardiouscs 
at ib . ; generally considered a place of 
exile by Bussiaii employes, ib. 
Troubetskoi, Brineess, gives the Author an 
ueeouiit of her jcjiiriicy to Siberia, 579; 
her reception by the Itussian idlie.ials at 
Neridiinsk, 405; interview with her hus- 
band in the mines, ib. 

Tiiinnli: number scattered over the region 
of the Great Horde, 85; several of large 
dimensions in the valley between the 
Ala-tau and the Kara-tan, 90; ijingular 
one in a valley on the Kora, 118; mark 
of veneration paid by the Kirghis in 
passing, ib.\ numerous large imes at the 
foot of the Ac tan, 191 ; rdlecrtioiis sug- 
gested by the sight of these ancient 
tombs, lA.; view over the Steppe from 
one, 244. 


U. 

Urtigiin, a Kirghis chief, the Author’s in- 
terview with, 245;^ dogs of a tine race 
belonging to, ib. 


V. 

Vait, union of all the branches of the 
A moor at the settlement of, 495 
Valley, a magnificent one between the 
Ala-tau and tbe Kara-tau, 263 
Vegetables, not used by the Kirghis, 77 
Verknoi Oudinsk, a town of Siberia, 391 
Vcrinijc, a Kussian settiwient on tlio Al- 
innU'o, 287; not adapted for a manu- 
facturing town, 2.90; advantages of its 
position as a commercial town, 29-3 
Village, a Tatar* one, with a curiously 
mingled population, 26 
Voilocks, felt coverings for the Kirghis 
yoiirts, the manufacture of, 42 
Volkoiiskoi, Prince and Princess, and other 
Kussian exiles at Irkoutsk, 579 


W 

Water, remarkahle illastrati<nis of its 
powerful action on rock, 220, 221, .225, 
2.38 

AVatcreourses (dry), frequently found in ilio 
Kirghis Sicppe, 196 

Waterfalls: a beautiful one in the Ac-tan, 
220; thn!c succeeding ones, 235; a ro- 
mantic one in the Ala-tan, 267 
Water-fowl, ilicir arrival the harbinger of 
spring in the Steppe, 169 
AVhiie Lady, tin?, temple of, 150; Kirghis 
tradil.ioii of tlic vengeanee ol', 1.51 
Ayine-merdiant, the Autlior’s encounter 
with one on the Kirghis Steppe, 28 
AYodky, a spirit of which a great (jiiantity 
is eonsiiincd by the Kussian employes in 
the Steppe, 55 

Wolves: tlicir attacks on travellers in (he 
Steppe, 142; their unpleasant vicinity to 
the Author’s cnciimpnient in tlie Steppe, 
14.5; ile^troyed by the bearcoot or black 
eagle, 147 

AVoodeock, Cossack ruse in the chase of, 
408 

Wrestlers, Kirgliis, cxliihition of, before the 
Kussian director of Mines, 80; resoiu- 
tinn with which their contests arc maiii- 
tuined, 81 

Y. 

Yahlonoi Afountains, a range in Siberia, 
ininiiig operations in, 397 ; discovery of 
gold on the slopes of, 414 
Yakoutsk, solitary and wretched life of 
Kussian exiles at, 401 

Yapan, the, widening of the valley of the 
A moor near, 420 

Yarkiind, tlic town population of, .354; its 
bazaars on market-days, 5.5,5 ^ 

yemtcbick.s Kussian, their driving praise 
by Sir Kobert Peel, 69 
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Yeiiissej, the, rapids of, 1 8 ; basin of, between 
the Saiaii and Tangnou mountains, ib, 
Ycrmaks, fairs for the transaction of busi-* 
ness with the native tribes of the Amoor, 
407 

Yourt, a Kirghis dwelling, mark by which 
that of a Sultan is distinguished, 58 


Z. 

Zaranda, lake, 277 

Zebeck-Dorchi, a relative and counsellor of 
the renowned Kalmuck prince Ouibach, 
294 

Zeya, the, largest affluent of the Upper 
Amoor, 440; Russia driven by the 


Chinese from the territory washed by, 
441; Man jour settlements on, ib. 


APPENDIX. 

1. Mammalia in the Valley of the Amoor, 
499; birds, 502; trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, 508 

2. Mammalia of the Kirghis Steppe, Ala* 
tau, Kara-tau, and Tarbagatai, 521; 
birds, 523; trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
525 

3. Mammalia in the Transbaikal and Si- 
beria, 534; birds, 536; trecsi shrubs, and 
flowers, 541 


THE END. 
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